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RELIGION, PHILANTHROPY AND DEVELOPMENT: 
SOME CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 


Brij Maharaj 





The aim of this paper is to examine the nature of the engagement between religion, philanthropy 
and development agencies. Issues relating to religion, spirituality and associated matters have 
been largely ignored in much of the international literature on development. This was largely 
influenced by secularisation theory which envisaged that religion would play an increasingly 
diminishing role in modern society. There is also a plethora of literature suggesting that religion 
is a threat to social harmony as it sows seeds of division. Hence, religion, spirituality and culture 
have not been considered by development agencies and practitioners. Furthermore, it was 
considered inappropriate to combine the spiritual concerns of religion with the material matters 
associated with development, and the possibility of both sectors working together diminished. 
The past three decades, however, has witnessed the rising influence of religion and spiritually, 
especially in the global south. The reasons for this are discussed and the links with philanthropy 
are explored in the paper. 


Introduction 


As global restructuring and the failure of neoliberal market driven development 
strategies puts pressure on the ability of advanced states to meet the social and 
welfare needs of their citizens, philanthropy (or giving) and voluntarism is 
“increasingly presented in political and academic discourses as a ‘panacea’ to social 
and political problems facing liberal democracies” (Fife and Miligan, 2003: 397). 
Management specialist Peter Drucker differentiated between several sectors in the 
development arena: the public sector which was influenced by the electorate; the 
market driven private sector; the third sector comprised civil society institutions 
which were committed to voluntarism; public-private partnerships formed the fourth 
sector (Joseph 2001:10) introduces a fifth sector where religion and philanthropy 
“collaborate under a non-sectarian umbrella”. 

While giving and philanthropy have largely “been placed on the margins of 
society” in the 21‘ century it is emerging “as an indispensable element of generalized 
social welfare action that becomes specific and takes concrete form in an 
increasingly wide varicty of ways” (Donati, 2003:243). Philanthropy has a gratuitous 
nature in that people give without wanting or expecting anything in return. 
According to Donati (2003:243) giving and philanthropy “has different meanings 
and roles in different historical periods and cultures” and religions. Traditionally, 
some have restricted giving to the family and extended informal networks 
(neighbours, friends). However, giving transcends the different sectors in 
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society — economic, political, voluntary associations, and informal/family (Donati, 
2003). 

Obligatory giving ts often associated with a deep sense of responsibility, duty 
and commitment in order to realise religious salvation. For most of human history, 
social welfare has been provided by private citizens in the form of charity and 
such acts were often prescribed and motivated by religious beliefs (Midgley, 1995). 
For example, paying tithes by Christians and Zakaat by Muslims. Altruism is a 


fundamental principle of most religions (Kilby 2004). Moe (1961:141) contended s 


that “religion is the mother of philanthropy”. 

It is important that while the terms religion and spirituality are used 
interchangeably in this paper, there is a difference. Spirituality refers to a personal 
relationship with the sacred sphere that provides meaning and basis for decisions 
and actions, while religion is a formally established set of institutionalised beliefs 
and practices which influences daily life. Both are part of people’s identity like 
gender, class and ethnicity (Ver Beek, 2002). Religion and spirituality are closely 
interrelated with culture which refers to the “complex whole of knowledge, wisdom, 
values, attitudes, customs and multiple resources which a community has inherited, 
adopted or created in order to flourish in the context of its social and natural 
environment” (Verhelst and Tyndale, 2002: 10). 

It has been argued that the “power o aith-based giving and volunteering is 
clear, compelling and measurable” (Independent Sector, 2002: 8), In the USA, for 
example, in 1996 the revenue collected by religious congregations was 81.2 billion 
dollars, the bulk of which comprised private contributions by individuals 


a 


(Independent Sector, 2002). In South Africa a national survey revealed that 96 per - 


cent of those who adhere to a faith regularly give money, goods or services (Evarett _ 


and Solanki, 2005). Scheie and Kari (2006: 3) emphasise that: “Given the powe. 
of religion as a force in public life, those who would improve community condition- 
and strengthen democracy would do well to understand the phenomenon of faith 

based action” 

However, issues relating to religion, spirituality and associated matters hav. 
been largely ignored in much of the international literature on development 
(Sweetman, 1999; Marshall, 2001; Selinger, 2002; Ver Beek, 2002). Since it 
was vicwed as being regressive, divisive and fragmented, liberal and radical 
thought had generally ignored religion and its institutions as actors in modernity. 
This was largely influenced by secularization theory which envisaged that religion 
would play an increasingly diminishing role in modern society (Ciprani, 1994; 
Proctor, 2006). The past three decades, however, has witnessed the rising 


x 


influence of religion and spiritually, especially in the global south. Hence, there; < 
was a need to “reflect more carefully on global evidence of the ways in which `: 


religion ıs today influencing the emerging patterns of human behavior” (Buttimer, 
2006: 201). 
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This special issue focuses on religion and development. As Foucault has 
emphasised, religion is a critical factor in “understanding the construction of even 
the most ‘secular’ of societies” (Buttimer, 2006: 201). A key concern of this special 
issue is to examine the nature of the engagement between religion, philanthropy ` 
and development dynamics. As Skeie and Kari (2006: 3) express it: “Under what 
circumstances can organised religion contribute to ... community problem-solving 
and human development?” In other words, can religion make a tangible, positive 
impact on the lives of the poor and disadvantaged? This paper is divided into six 
sections. In the next section reasons for the religion-development hiatus are assessed. 
While secularism has dominated the north, the second section of this paper contends 
that the relevance of religion in the development arena is increasing in the global 
south. In the third section the imperative for religion to be considered seriously by 
development agencies is advanced. The influence of religion on philanthropy is 
discussed in the fourth section, and this is followed by an outline of the papers in 
this special issue. 


Ry 


Religion-Development Paradox 


Until recently, the role of religion and spirituality was considered a ‘blind spot’ in 
+. development practice (Marshall, 2001: 34.2). This was because development 
y policies generally excluded “religion, its rituals and its customs” (Marshall, 1999; 

1). According to Harcourt (2003: 3): 


The development communtty’s broad commitment to social justice and social transformation 
to achieve a better world has traditionally excluded a belief in God, deities or spirituality, of 
p! any religious form, be it organised, community-based or individually held ... Religion in 
à this equation is ignored. 
Š Large international development agencies seemed to make a concerted effort to 
“a avoid the topic of spirituality in their programmes. The US Agency for International 
“Development (USAid), for example, made a huge effort not to support religious 
projects (to avoid the accusation of proselytism), while in reality 25 per cent of 
A.» their funding went to faith-based organisations (Russel, 2005). Subsequently, a 
‘al barrier emerged between religion and the social, economic and political sphéres of 
society (Marshal, 2001), and the possibilities for the spiritual and secular sectors 
to work together was reduced. 

One explanation for this is linked to the methods of problem solving between 
religions and development organizations. Religious bodies are described as having 
“superstitious values” (Tyndale, 2003: 25) which are perceived to be “archaic, 
regressive, premodern” (Sziarto, 2008: 407). Any emphasis on the spiritual, ethereal 
. and intangible is viewed by “some as entertaining a romantic vision of material 

Ee deprivation” (Verhelst and Tyndale, 2002: 3). 
no There is a plethora of literature suggesting that religion is a threat to social 
harmony as it sows seeds of division. This has been aggravated by the rise in 
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fundamentalism in the major faiths in the last three decades (Thomas, 2000; ter 
Haar and Busuttil, 2003). This led some political leaders and political theorists to 
argue against explicit recognition of cultural identities such as religion. According 
to UNDP (2004:1) the result has been that cultural identities have been suppressed, 
sometimes brutally, through religious persecutions and ethnic cleansings and 
exclusion in social, economic and political spheres. 

Generally, religion, spirituality and culture have not been considered by 
development theorists and practitioners for the following reasons: 

e` Religion has been the cause of major conflicts and wars globally, and the 

most prominent would be the Crusade and the Jihad; 


e Philanthropic activities associated with religion can be manipulated for 
conversion of the people who benefit; 


e The main religions tend to discriminate against women; 


e The religious belief systems of all faiths tend to be emotional and 
subjective, whereas development practitioners focus on objective indicators 
of well being, especially that which can be measured and analysed. 


e Sometimes religion is used as a vehicle by development agencies to 
promote the aims of a project; in other instances it is viewed as impeding 
the progress of development projects (Selinger, 2004). ~ 

Another explanation for the divide between religion and development is linked 
to the separation that existed between the state and religion. Due to this separation, 
institutions that interacted closely with the government or state had limited or no 
interaction with rehgious or faith based organizations (Harper, 2000; Marshall, 
2001). Furthermore, the development priorities of the religious sector differed 
significantly from that of international development agencies. 

This was because it was considered inappropriate to merge the spiritual concerns 
of religion with material matters which was the primary concern of those engaged 
with development issues (Kumar, 2003). The religious sector has focused on the 
spiritual rather than the material terrain, and was suspicious of development 
organisations which were perceived to be “large, difficult to understand, arrogant, 
driven above all by an agenda to create and concentrate wealth, and removed from 
daily issues” (Marshall, 2005: 2). 

Ver Beek (2002: 68), for example, observed that “faith and spirituality are 
“conspicuously under-represented in development literature and in the policies 
and programmes of development organizations”. This is, in part, because liberal 
and radical thought had for long ignored religion and its institutions as actors in 
modernity. The former grounded in the principle of secularity and in the separation 
of state and religion, tended to either prioritize the market as an agency in 
development, or the state in the case of its social democratic variant. Radical thought 
not only focused on the state as the agent of progressive development, but also 
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seemed to be blinded to the developmental virtues of religion either by the violent 
history of religious persecution in Europe and the Middle East, or by the complicity 
of its institutions in Europe's colonization of the rest of the world (Maharaj, et. al., 
2008). 

It is significant that one of the chief architects of the secularisation theory, 
(Berger, 1967), recanted almost thirty years later: 


The assumption that we live in a secularized world is false. The world today, with some 
exceptions ... 1s as furiously religious as it ever was, and in some places more so than eve1. 
This means that a whole body of literature by historians and social scientists loosely labeled 
‘seculisation theory’ 1s essentially mistaken (Berger, 1999: 2). 


Ver Beek (2000: 31) has argued that as a result of the reluctance to consider or 
incorporate the influence of religion in the development discourse, there was a 
“failure to explore and understand an integral aspect of how Southern people 
understand the world, make decisions and take action”. 


South Religious Relevance 


While religion was unable to rehabilitate its image ın the eyes of liberal and radical 
western scholars, it spawned an impressive set of progressive credentials in the 
developing world (e.g. liberation theology in Latin America) (Romero, 2001). In 
fact major struggles for social justice, freedom and equality have been influenced 
by spirituality. A good example would be Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle for India’s 
independence (Pulido, 2006). 

In the less developed countries throughout Latin America, Africa and Asia 
religious affiliation and belief has increased both in number and visibility. In Latin 
America this was accompanied by at least some religious institutions and leaders 
challenging military rule and bureaucratic authoritarlanism, even though some of 
their predecessors in the 1960’s supported the rise of these very institutions and 
processes (Brown, 1993, Lowy, 1996). 

Liberation theology developed from critical reflections about the common 

= origin of humanity, and the contractions emanating from power and privilege which 
have contributed to exploitation, oppression, poverty, and inequality (Dwane, 1989). 
This has been aptly summarised by Romero (2001: 481) in the Latin American 
context: 

Religion, working to make sense of reality, rationalising the world, und providing an ethical 

perspective to orient conduct, has informed Latin Americans as they reflect on their lives as 

individuals and as members of a group. With this religious orientation they can confront 
issues of structural or institutional violence, dictatorship and repression, transitions to 
democracy, defence of human rights, struggles against poverty, equality for women, and 
indigenous rights. 
More recently, Pulido (2006: 721) has emphasised the transformative possibilities 
associated with recognising spiritual ‘consciousness and connections’: 
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Spirituality, by offering us a connection with power(s) beyond ourselves, may provide 
tremendous strength and courage, not only to withstand suffering (slavery, 1mperialism, 
bereavement) but the courage to change unjust situations, whether that means protecting 
those who cannot protect themselves (children, fish, landscapes), or rallying against immoral 
forces and structures, including patriarchy, white supremacy, capitalist exploitation, and 
intolerance of sexual differences. We are all spiritual beings, whether we choose to recognise 
it or not Unfortunately, many of us deny spirituality as a power to be employed in 
transforming ourselves and the larger world. 
In this milieu, the secular and religious could not be separated, especially in the 
‘socio-political arena. Liberation theology’s emergence in Latin America 
subsequently influenced the ‘theology of liberation in Africa’ (Tutu, 1979). 
‘According to Bishop Tutu (1979: 163) “liberation theology more than any other 
kind of theology issues out of the crucible of human suffering and anguish”. In 
South Africa, for example, the churches, mosques, synagogues and temples played 
important roles in the struggle against apartheid (Kuperus, 2000). Religious 
institutions and leaders were also involved in struggles against tyranny in Asia 
(Clarke, 2005). Hence, religion “may contain resources for empowering the 
oppressed” (Peach, 2000: 74). 

There may be some disagreement about whether liberation theology can be 
viewed as a ‘development paradigm’. However, liberation theology did influence 
many development strategies “with a particular ethical focus and with clear 
institutional linkages with other early participatory or grassroots activism against 
inequality and poverty” (Olson, 2008: 403). Furthermore, development concerns 
relating to liberation from poverty, inequality, vulnerability and deprivation have 
permeated all religions. In fact all religions are campaigning for “a new world 
order in which generosity and caring are essential values” (Tyndale, 2003: 23). 
This perspective was significantly influenced by the ideas of Nobel Laureate 
Amartya Sen: 

Development can be seen. . as a process of expanding the real freedoms that people enjoy. 

Focusing on human freedoms contrasts with-the- narrower views of development, such as 

identifying develépment with the growth of gross national p. ; the rise in 

personal incomes, or with industrialization, or with technological advance, or with social 

modernization (Sen, 1999 298). 


Yet, despite all of these progressive accomplishments, religion did not emerge on 
the developmentaltandscape as a serious agent of change (Ver Beek, 2002). Only 
now 1s this being given consideration. A key reason for this is the rising prominence 
of civic action and the increasing recognition that civil society is a necessary actor 
in successful development. This view 1s advanced by both state elites of a neo- 
liberal bent and progressive activists and intellectuals. For the former it is hoped 
that non-profit activity in the developmental arena may reduce the social burden 
on the state and thereby enable its partial withdrawal from economic life (Van 
Rooy, 2002). The latter envisage that civil society’s involvement in development 


x 
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would not only lend it a participatory character, but also facilitate it in the direction 
of the particular country’s most dispossessed and marginalized citizens (Clark, 
1992). 

Significant support exists for civil society’s involvement in developmental 
activities, and since religious institutions comprise an important component of the 
civic universe, it is natural that greater attention is paid to these institutions and 
their developmental mandate. There was a view that “we cannot understand the 


>. logic, strategies and dynamics of civil society anywhere in the third world unless 


we bring the transcendental dimension back into our analysis” (Anheier, Glasius, 
and Kaldor, 2004: 45). Ultimately religion acts as an agent of development (Park, 
2004). This is because faith based approaches to development refer “to the whole 
person: the full human, material and spiritual” (Bornstein, 2005: 49). 


The Religious Imperative 


In the past decade, there is evidence that a commitment to work with faith traditions 
is slowly influencing the work undertaken by international development agencies 
(Bonney and Hussain, 2001; Belshaw, Calderisi, and Sugden, 2001). Religious 
organizations, on their part, started to become more active in development work in 
the last two decades. The Jubilee 2000 initiative, which was established in 1996, 
, Was an inter-Chnistian faith effort to engage the international community to write 
off the debts of the poorest countries ın the developing world. Since the 1990s, 
religious and development agencies were forced to work together in areas of armed! 
conflict and ethnic tensions (Marshall, 2004). The practical need of collaboration 
in order to preserve peace and tolerance in the increasingly multicultural 
communities provided an opportunity for development agencies and the religious 
sector to engage each other. 
In the early 1990s the UK government established the Inner Cities Religious 
Council (ICRC), partly ın response to attempts relating to ‘urban riots’ which was 
also related to an appeal to faith commitments of individuals in the civil service 


X (Smith, 2002). The ICRC recognized that: 


The Faith communities command resources — people, networks, organisations, buildings — 

of great potential for regeneration and neighbourhood renewal. ... They also have an 

important and distinctive role ın the voluntary and community sector, crucial in the provision 

of local and neighbourhood services in areas of long term disadvantage (Furbey, et al., 
j 2006:2). l ; 


The following elements are common to the world’s major faiths, and can play a 
major role ın promoting development in all its facets:” Vision and values: Service 


ee love for others; Empowering others; Courage to overcome fears; Changing 


from within; The role of a supernatural spirit” (James, 2004 : 13). 

' When George W. Bush became President of the USA in 2000, he promised to 

involve faith groups in developing public policy, and the goal was to “energise 
s 
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civil society and rebuild social capital, particularly by uplifting small non-profit 
organisations, congregations and other faith-based institutions that are lonely 
outposts of energy, service, and vision in poor and declining neighbourhoods and 
rural enclaves” (Dilulio, cited in Smith, 2002: 10). However, he was primarily 
appealing to the conservative Christian sector. 

The increasing acknowledgement of the influence of religion and culture on 
development dynamics led to the establishment of ‘The World Faith’s Development 
Dialogue’ (WFDD) in February 1998 in London at a conference convened by James 
D. Wolfensohn, President of the World Bank, and Archbishop Lord Carey of Clifton. 
At the conference there was some deliberation on how the major faith groups 
could work with development agencies in order to improve the quality life of the 
poor. The WFFD noted that the development process prioritised the significance 
of economic growth, and emphasized the critical role of technical development 
specialists. This approach was guided by a dualistic view of the world, one that 
separates the material from the spiritual. This distinction gives priority to science 
and technology./Thus, the material was prioritised at the expense of the spiritual as 
has been evidenced by a dearth of any mention of cultural and spiritual concerns in 
development literature.’ 

On the contrary, a report of the International and Interfaith Consultation 
recognized in 1994 that: 


Most religious traditions have much to say about caring for resources and using them 
responsibly, about valuing human work and planning, and about providing equitable access 
to both the means and fruits of development They speak out against waste and extravagance, 
greed and self-preoccupation, lack of generosity and unwillingness to share and, most of all 
against personal and structural injustice that prevents sustainable development and impedes 
access to the means of supporting not just basic survival but also human well-being and 
environmental integrity.’ 


Similarly, in 1993 the Parliament of World Religions adopted Declaration Toward 
a Common Global Ethic which included: 


a commitment to a culture of non-violence and respect for life; commitment to a culture of 
solidarity and a just economic order; commitment to a culture of tolerance and a life of 
truthfulness; and a commitment to a culture of equal rights and partnerships, between men 
and women. All authentic development work should aim at developing this type of culture 
(Hope and Timmel, 2003: 95, emphasis added). = 


The World Bank supported the WFDD initiative because of the “the growing 
recognition that reli-gious organizations are often the most trusted institutions in 
developing countries and some of the most important social groups in civil society” 
(Thomas, 2004: 21). Whilst these were positive signs, and indicative of a more 
holistic approach to development, critics were concerned that the religious sector 
was being co-opted to serve the economically driven goals of the dominant 
neoliberal paradigm (Tyndale, 2003; Selinger, 2004). Furthermore, a decade after 
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the establishment of the WFDD, “the gap between the work of faith-based and 
secular development organizations and secular development still exists” (Olson, 
2008: 393). os a 

A survey carried out by the World Bank revealed that religious organizations 
were strongly rooted and connected in terms of social networks, and that faith 
leaders have the highest levels of trust (Tyndale, 2003: 26). Religious groups are 
seen as important agents in influencing followers and supporting development 
projects (Tyndale, 2006). This 1s because religion emphasises universal principles 
of “compassion, service, unity, justice and reconciliation” (Harper, Rao and Sahu, 
2008: 13). 

According to Marshall (2005), there are five ways in which the religious sector 
can work with development agencies in a manner that is mutually beneficial. Firstly, 
the religious sectors enjoy the highest level of trust from poor from communities. 
Poor communities trust FBO’s leaders more than others from the political or private 
sectors (Marshall, 2005). Faith institutions provide the means for people to grow 
spiritually and maternally. 

The second is the direct role in development work, especially in the health and 
education sectors. These two services are regarded as much needed social services 
in any community. There are many schools and hospitals that are run by faith 
institutions. In hospitals and communities at large religious groups have important 
strategies that can be employed to fight HIV/AIDS. Faith based organisations 
(FBOs) step in when families are destitute. In addition to healthcare, they also 
“provide counseling, caring for sick, taking responsibility for orphans, burying the 
dead and advising survivors” (Marshall, 2005:8). FBO’s also have the task of 
removing the stigma that surrounds HIV/AIDS, and to develop strategies that can 
combat and reduce the spread of the disease (Marshall, 2005). 

Thirdly, they provide refuge for people during conflicts and disasters. FBO”’s 
become extremely active in areas in which conflict, natural disasters and other 
catastrophes have struck. They are often the first on the scene, providing immediate 
relief and assistance where ıt counts. They also play the role of peacemakers and 
builders of what was destroyed both physically and emotionally. More specifically, 
“their voice, consolation, and moral leadership can help with healing” (Marshall, 
2005: 8). _ 

Fourthly, the religious sector plays a major role ın promoting morals, fairness, 
equality and justice. This relates to the role that the faith leaders play in their 
respective religious sanctuaries and the example that they need to set for others: 

Framing public issues in faith terms creates an opportunity to help see issues from a justice 

framework, one that emphasizes the communal good over individual gain and calls for 

fairness based on the value of humans regardless of position in society ... Faith communities 
bring rich cultural resources to the public realm. Stories from faith traditions have inspired 


people to persavere against great odds, to take risks and make sacrifices for a greater good 
...Faith 1s also a key motivator and sustainer of people’s engagement. It shapes identities 
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and invites people to articulate and work for an inclusive vision for a just society (Scheie 
and Kari, 2006.33). 


Finally, FBO’s can assist in fostering unity, which is necessary to realise the 
Millennium Development Goals, especially eliminating poverty and hunger. The 
Director of the United Nations Millennium Development Goals Campaign 
emphasized that: “For the African state to become effective, it needs to understand 
what it 1s about religion that builds loyalty, creates infrastructure, collects tithes 
and taxes, and fosters a sense that it delivers material as well as spiritual benefits” 
(cited in Harper, Rao and Sahoo, 2008: 13). Faith communities have the poor, 
destitute and hungry at heart and would therefore contribute to alleviating such 
problems (Marshall, 2005). In this regard FBOs play a critical role in generating 
and harnessing social capital (Smidt, 2003). 

The world’s major religions are also sensitive to the demands of sustainable 
development, especially with regard to the environment (in all its facets), artd there 
is consensus with regard to the following: 

(i) The natural world has value in itself and does not exist solely to serve 

human needs. 


(1i) Humans are an integral part of the natural world, and are dependent upon 
it for their survival. 


(iii) The natural world, including animals and plants, is a sacred creation of 
God or the cosmic order, and humans have a special duty to respect and 
conserve it, including for future generations. 


(iv) Moral norms, such as justice, compassion and reciprocity apply both to 
human beings and to non-human beings. 


(v) Greed and destructiveness are to be condemned while restraint and 
protection are to be commended (Krznaric, 2007:12). 


An emerging area of scholarly interest has been the links between religion, 
philanthropy and development. 


Religion and Philanthropy 


Empirical research on the non-profit sector and philanthropy over the last decade or 
two has categorically demonstrated that religious institutions are the dominant players 
in the sector (Harris, 2003). Philanthropic studies in the United States suggest that 
religious institutions are the largest beneficiaries of citizen’s philanthropic gestures: 


Americans who give to or volunteer with religious congregations give more time and money 
than those only involved in secular charitable activities . The beliefs, values, attitudes and 
commitments of those who contribute to religion translate into high levels of generosity to 
other causes as well. . The influence of faith extends to volunteering. People who regularly 
attend religious services are much more likely to be volunteers (Independent Sector, 2002: 
9-9). 
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Similarly in South Africa, the first survey of individual giving indicated that a 
massive 80 per cent of financial giving from citizens is directed through religious 
institutions (Evarett and Solanki, 2005). It does seem as if citizens across the globe 
tend to feel more comfortable with directing their philanthropic impulses through 
the medium of religious institutions. These institutions are, then, the recipients of 
significant resources, a fact that necessitates their consideration as players in the 
developmental equation (Maharaj, et al., 2008). 

This is of course increasingly being recognized: “Words such as ‘spirituality’, 
‘spiritual vision’, and ‘spiritual development’ are to be found ever more frequently 
in official documents addressing the issue of sustainability” and development 
(Girard, 2004:29). Furthermore, the World Bank, NGOs working in the development 
arena, and governments “increasingly acknowledge the key role faith-based groups 
can play in delivering social services and achieving a genuinely sustainable, 
culturally integrated kind of development” (Thomas, 2004:21). A number of private 
foundations and official development agencies, have initiated studies to understand 
the relationship between faith based communities/institutions and development 
(UNESCO, 1995; World Bank, 2000; 2001; UNDP, 2004). 

South Africa’s political elites have similarly been moved to consider these 
issues. When he was President of South Africa, Thabo Mbeki, for instance, 
established a multi-faith leadership forum to advise him on developmental activities. 
These initiatives suggest that there is an increasing need to understand the 
engagement of these institutions in the developmental enterprise. Not only is this 
necessary to gain a better understanding of what is going on in the arena of 
development, it may also enable researchers and development practitioners to 
professionalize the engagements of religious institutions in the sector with the 
hopeful result that it would lead to a better impact and improve the lives of poor 
and marginalized citizens (Habib, Maharaj and Nyar, 2008). 

Religious institutions not only ensure their own reproduction through this 
giving, but they are also enabled as a result to undertake socio-economic support 
for marginalized and disadvantaged members of the community. The Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing acknowledged that “religion, spirituality and 
belief play a central role in the lives of millions of women and men, in the way 
they live and in the aspirations they have for the future” (Girard, 2004: 30). It has 
been suggested that the “culture of giving is an essential component for the 
humanisation of ... development ... It provides the spiritual energy necessary to 
sustain a true project for human development” (Girard, 2004: 29). 


This Special Issue? 


The different papers in this special issue will reveal the various fields in which the 
religious sectors work: poverty alleviation, education, empowerment, advocacy, 
women empowerment, youth projects, and lobbing. Generally these organizations 
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adopt a grassroots approach. The FBOs demonstrate an in depth understanding of 
people’s needs and they are trusted by both communities and donors. They fulfill 
a vacuum left by neo-liberal policies and often provide welfare relief services 
which should have been state priority. They have a different conception of 
development which takes into account the social, cultural and religious dimensions 
of life. 

Thomas (2004: 24) has emphasized that “successful development, no matter 
how it 1s defined, can only occur if social and economic change correspond with 
the moral basis of society”, and the foundation for this is offered by the religious 
sector. All the major faiths in the world stress ethical values (justice, generosity, 
tolerance) and the obligation to serve others and give to the needy. As will be 
evident from the papers that follow, a great deal of giving is inspired by religious 
belief. It is seen as an obligatory giving associated with a deep sense of 
responsibility, duty and commitment in order to realise spiritual salvation. It is not 
surprising that those who give financial and other resources for religious purposes 
are also likely to support other social and civic causes as well. 

Giving and philanthropy has been an important part of Hindu society since 
ancient times. It has been pointed out that the Sanskrit term dharma “includes the 
sense not only of religion, but also of charity, giving to those who are less fortunate 
than oneself” (Harper, Rao and Sahu, 2008: 2). Voluntarism in India played an 
important role in social and economic development of the civilization. The 
disadvantaged and the poor were taken care of by social mechanisms outside the 
state — through the joint family, solidarity of colleagues, guilds, and individual 
religious philanthropy. Individual and religious philanthropy were interrelated. 
The relationship between individual philanthropy and religion is explained by the 
mandates regarding charity laid down by Hinduism. The principle of hospitality 
and charity is one of the important hallmarks of Vedic culture. Defining the notion 
of giving and establishing patterns of giving in Hindu philosophy is a difficult task 
because no single theme or pattern can characterise ways in which this gets 
interpreted. For those who are householders (in family life) charity is encouraged. 
Specifically for those not engaged in devotional service, one is encouraged to 
engage tn altruistic and humanitarian activities as a means to develop selfless 
qualities. Ultimately, however, this becomes a means by which one comes to serve 
God. 

These themes are explored in different contexts, respectively, by Ananta Kumar 
Giri, Gwilym Beckerlegge, Ajaya Sahoo and Reshma Sookrajh. In his paper Ananta 
Kumar Girt focuses on development dynamics in post independence India with 
specific reference to socio-spiritual mobilization of Swadhyaya, where people work 
not only for their personal benefits, but also for the collective good humanity. This 
is closely related to Gandhi’s concept of sarvodaya (welfare of all). He discusses 
the cultural identity and societal transformations, and their development 
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implications, which draw inspirations from the religious and spiritual traditions of 
India. The challenge is to move ‘beyond the authoritarian closure of both religion 
and development’. 

Gwilym Beckerlegge expands on notions of seva or service to humanity 
amongst Hindu organisations in India, as well as the South Asian Hindu diaspora, 
which has been neglected by scholars. This is applied to case studies of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission and the sangh parivar in India. However, there 
have been contestations about the ‘relationship between ‘Indian’ and ‘Hindu’ culture 
and identity, and debates about the authenticity of seva as an expression of Hindu 
religious tradition’. 

Ajaya Sahoo analyses the social and welfare activities of an important spiritual 
movement in India, the Sm Sathya Sai Baba movement, which has attracted 
thousands of devotees around the world. Despite several criticisms, the social 
welfare service activities of the Sathya Sai Baba movement are recognised in India 
and abroad. 

Reshma Sookrajh reflects on the role of selected Hindu institutions in South 
Africa in promoting social development in civil society by focusing on the following 
question:. ‘How do organized Hindu religious groups contribute to community 
problem-solving and human development in South Africa?’ She contends Hindu 
organisations in South Africa appear to be extremely credible points of entry for 
civic action initiatives and community development. 

Ajailiu Niumai examines the contours of Indian diaspora philanthropy with 
special reference to Indian Americans or non-resident Indians (NRIs). A concern 
is the extent to which diaspora philanthropy is influenced by religion, and whether 
there is any conflict between donors and beneficiaries. The Indian diaspora in the 
USA tend to support development projects in their villages and towns, and are 
motivated by a combination of traditional concerns of family, kinship, castes and 
religious sentiments. ` 

The various religions have different philanthropic traditions which determine 
how much is given and why. This can vary from a commitment to social justice, 
serving the poor and disadvantaged, reciprocating good fortune, or a duty to God 
(Wright, 2002). As Chetty and Maharaj emphasise, charity or ‘love in action’ is 
one of three cardinal virtues among Christians, the other two being faith and hope. 
The spirit of giving permeates Christian scriptures and is succinctly reflected in 
the New Testament adage that it is ‘better to give than to receive.’ It is expected of 
all Christians to cortribute ten per cent, a tithe, of their monthly earnings towards 
their local church. A tithe is a compulsory giving commanded by both the Old and 
New Testaments of the Bible. Christian giving has spawned many social and 


ş-humanitarian endeavours throughout the world where contributions are voluntary. 


Continuing with the theme of Christian philanthropy, Jude Ichuke Brij Maharaj 
evaluate the role of the church in poverty reduction with special reference to the 
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Help Our People Everywhere (HOPE) Empowerment Scheme of the Durban 
Christian Centre Church, in KwaZulu-Natal. It examines the poverty reduction 

' programme of the church and explores how Christian theology has shaped its 
response to the problem of poverty. Although the scheme showed promises of 
sustainable progress in poverty reduction, there were a number of challenges and 
shortcomings particularly with funding of the projects and the reach or coverage 
of the scheme’s activities. 

Mpilo Pearl Sithole focuses on philanthropy in the ‘African Independent 
Churches’ (AICs), a term used to refer to formalized or institutionalized religion. 
especially Christianity, which fuses with aspects of African indigenous culture. 
Elements of religious practice of the Nazareth Baptist Church are analysed to 
demonstrate the complexity of belief and survival by followers of the AICs. 

Sultan Khan discusses the institution of charity amongst Muslims, which is 
one of the five basic tenets to which adherents have to conform. It is a religious 
duty and all persons professing to be Muslims are compelled to contribute two and 
a half per cent of their annual surplus earnings towards the upliftment of their 
community. In Muslim countries these charities are regulated by the state and 
special institutions called the Baitul Mal is tasked with the responsibility of 
collecting and distributing this compulsory charity. In light of the fact that the 
Muslim diaspora ıs spread throughout the world, the collection and distribution of 
this compulsory chanty amongst minorities 1s voluntary. 

The act of social giving takes different forms amongst the Muslims and is 
prescribed by religious teachings. There are those charities that are explicitly for 
purposes to fund places of worship, religious education and community projects. 
Included ın this category are chanities that can be awarded to persons other than 
Muslims. The largest category of charity is made up of Zakaat. This charity, in 
terms of religious prescription is identified solely for the social welfare of Muslims 
afflicted by socio-economic problems. There are other minor forms of charity that 
becomes mandatory on certain religious occasions and peculiar circumstances in 
which Muslims find themselves. 

Jewish philanthropy is influenced by three basic factors — Tzedalah, reinforcing 
cultural, religious and ethnic identity, and protection from external threats (Tobin, 
2000). Tzedalah means righteousness and refers to the ancient religious obligation 
to provide for the indigent, both Jews and non-Jews. Torah — the first written law 
— provided the written instructions as to how to carry this out. 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, waves of Jewish immigrants 
have been greeted by the established Jewish communities in their newfound homes 
with a plethora of welfare, self-help and social programmes. One way of 


Jı 


understanding these various traditions of social giving 1s to divide them between % 


those which give only to Jews, and those which also invest in the non-Jewish poor 
of the countries which host the diaspora. Philanthropy serves to entrench the ethnic 
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and cultural identity of Jews by, for example, supporting religious education. It 
also plays a role in providing for the protection of Jews from external threats. This 
is important, given the persistence of antisemitism (Tobin, 2000). The differences 
in philanthropic traditions reflect rival schools of political and philosophical Jewish 
thought, and are applied to the South African context by Merle Favis. 


Notes 


l. see www.wfdd org.uk 
A Report on International and Interfaith Consultation, Genval, Belgium, 4-7 May 1994, p. 5 


3. 1 wish to place on record my deep gratitude and appreciation to Dr Ajaya Sahoo for his 
invaluable support and assistance in producing this special issue. 
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SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS? 
THE VISION AND PRACTICE OF THE SELF-STUDY 
MOBILIZATION OF SWADHYA YA’ 


Ananta Kumar Giri 


Self-development ıs an epochal challenge in the field of development and this paper discusses its 
complex articulation and embodiment in the socio-spiritual mobilization of Swadhyaya from 
India. In Swadhyaya efforts in self-study and self-development are linked with creating life- 
elevating prayogas or projects. In Swadhyaya going to the village, moving from one village to the 
other is considered a spiritual work par excellence. Probably after Gandhi this ts the most vibrant 
initiative in civil society where going to the village and undertaking rural development is considered 
redemptive and transformative for the self. Swadhyaya argues that as individuals work on their 
own firms and professions and generate profit for themselves, there must be also such platforms 
of creativity and productivity where they do not produce for themselves but do so for a common 
good. Bhakti and Gita’s Karmayoga are foundations of Swadhyaya. These bring Swadhyaya’s 
devotion to the social field and create the possibility of an enriching intertwinement between 
spirituality and human development. Swadhayya has impacted upon the economic life of people 
by creating new opportunities through social networks, by instilling a respect for one’s labor and 
time, by cultivating the art of working together, by helping people realize their inherent and God- 
given potentiality. 


Introduction 


Post-independent India confronted with the challenge of building a society of dignity 
has witnessed varieties of mobilizations. While some of these have been political 
such as the Naxalite movements, others have raised issues of self-development, 
cultural identity and societal transformations drawing inspirations from religious 
and spiritual traditions of the land. The self-study mobilization of Swadhyaya has 
been one of the most-widespread mobilisations emanating from the religious and 
spiritual traditions of India. 

Swadhyaya means study of self, but self here does not mean only possessive 
individualism nor ego but a universal dimension within oneself which is connected 
with others as a reality as well as possibility. As a major departure from many 
aspects of India’s spiritual traditions where self-study a self-development are 
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more often pursued in a mode of isolated meditation and lonely quest, self- 
development and self-study in Swadhyaya are practiced also in devotionally active 
relationships with others. In Swadhyaya efforts in self-study and self-development 
are encouraged to be linked with going out to and with the other and creating life- 
elevating prayogas or projects. 

This paper is in intensive, ethnographic study of the Swadhyaya movement 
and its development implications, especially for social transformation. This paper 
is divided into five sections. The foundations of Swadhyaya are discussed in the 
first section. This is followed by an analysis of self-development and social 
transformation. In the third section the challenges facing the Swadhyaya movement 
is discussed. An attempt is made to present the Swadhyaya movement in 4 
comparative perspective in the fourth section. The final section reflects btiefly on 
how the organization maybe transformed or mutated. 


Foundations of Swadhyaya 


Bhakti (devotion) is the foundation of Swadhyaya. The idea of indwelling God 
that resides in every heart and works in every body is at the core of the vision and 
practice of Swadhyaya. Swadhyaya draws inspiration from Bhagavad Gita that 
God resides in everybody’s heart. There is a universal connectedness in every 
heart as a locus of God. Bhakti or devotion is an acknowledgement of this inner 
divinity in oneself and others. In Swadhyaya, as Ramashmy Roy, one of the earliest 
social scientists reflecting on the work of Swadhyaya tells us: 

“Devotion is not simply worship. Devotion is an orientation, an outlook that induces one to 

develop one’s capabilities to the fullest and then open them in the source of God who 

resides tn al] human beings It thus combines in itself both knowledge and action” (Roy, 

n.d . 36). 

The idea of indwelling God as a foundation of Swadhyaya gives a new self-identity 
to participants. As Rahenema argues, power and empowerment are perceived 
very differently here: “The very notion of Aham Brahma Asmi {I am Brahman] 
excludes by definition the concept of anyone’s powerlessness (Rahenema, n.d.: 
14). 

Bhakti ts usually thought of as an emotionally charged relationship with one’s 
divine interlocutor but Swadhyaya makes a distinction between Bhava Bhakti and 
Kruti Bhakti — emotional devotion and devotion associated with devotion - and 
emphasizes the need for both. In Krutti Bhakti one embodies one’s devotion in 
concrete acts of Jabor and love for and with the other. For Swadhyaya, one is 
impoverished without the other. Athavale, the founder of Swadhyaya says: “I see 
Bhakti as an understanding of God’s profound love for us. We respond to that in 
the form of active concern for His creation” (Athavale, 1997:9). Linking self and 
other through Bhakti and pointing towards a perspective of responsibility Athavale 
writes: 
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Bhakti is our entry point through which we develop bonds of brotherhood Because of its 
voluntary nature, obligations are self-incurred. From passive spectators and helpless victims 
we become responsible for our lives and the world in which we live (ibid).~ 


Bhaktipher or devotional travel is the starting point of this realization of one’s 
responsibility to oneself and the other where one goes out to meet with the other in 
a spirit of devotion. In Bhaktipheri one comes out of oneself and meets with the 
other. Bhaktipheri is the first step towards self-development as co-development: 


Bhaktiphen is not only indicative of person’s resolve to take time out from his busy life to 
offer ıt to God and do God’s work. It is also indicative of the person’s willingness to 
explore, consolidate and enrich his self knowledge and, at the same time, make others 
partners in this process (Roy, n.d.:43). 
Swadhyaya movement began when 19 young people undertook Bhaktipheri from 
Bombay to the villages of Gujarat in 1958. Bhaktipheri is a foundational act of 
Swadhyaya in both a genealogical as well as constitutive sense. It is in fact continued 
Bhaktipheri for twenty years which led to the widening of the circle of Swadhyaya 
and also the starting of its many socio-economic projects in well-being. 7 
Bhaktipheri provides an opportunity to come out of oneself and realize that 
one is not just one’s ego, or just soctal role; it provides an opportunity to experience 
homelessness, touch the transcendental dimension within oneself and the other 
and establish new relationships. While Bhaktipheri can be conducted anywhere, 
for example in UK, Swadhyayees from London going to Leicester. In Indian context 
it has the primary meaning of going to the village, predominantly by town dwellers 
but also by villagers from one village to the other. In Swadhyaya going to the 
village, moving from one village to the other, is considered a spiritual work par 
excellence. Probably after Gandhi this is the most vibrant initiative in civil society 
where going to the village and undertaking rural development is considered 
redemptive and transformative for the self. 
To understand the crucial significance of the village in Swadhyaya, the 
following comments of Ashis Nandy are helpful: 
Many Indians have come up to own up the colonial city as the self, the village as the other 
[...] This reimagined village cannot take care of itself [...] All initiatives in the village, 
including remedies for social discrimination and institutionalized violence must originate 
in the city. [...] As the flip side of the same story, the village of imagination has become a 
scene, pastoral paradise [...] The village symbolizes control over self; the city reeks of self- 
indulgence and the absence of self-restraint (Nandy, 2001: 12-13). 
In Swadhyaya, it seems, both these imaginations of the village are at work. While 
Swadhyayees go to villages, in fact, as a spiritual pilgrimage much of the critical 
discussion about work in the village is now concentrated in the city. While earlier 
members of the Swadhyaya decision-making and deliberative body were also from 
the village, now they are mainly from the district or the taluka or block (county) 
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Swadhyaya presents itself neither as a movement nor as a voluntary 
organization but as a Parivara- family. But family as the foundational metaphor of 
Swadhyaya, Athavale himself tells us, “is not a structural perspective. It 1s a 
perspective of shared divinity and caring family” (ibid). 

In Swadhyaya, both the rich and the poor are encouraged to participate in a 
set of activities which is meant to bring ‘man closer to man.’ In Swadhyaya 
bhaktipheris continued meeting between those who have knowledge and wealth 
and those who do not have become the starting point of a critical reflection on 
the existing life and building collective foundations of welfare and well being. 
This begins with a series of projects where people can come together arid share 
their time and labor. Among the farmers, this initiative is called Yogeshwara 
Krishi or Lord’s farming. 

The Swadhayayees of a village take a piece of land on lease and cultivate it. 
They cultivate it through their own labour. Swadhyayees consider their work m 
community farming as an instance of sharamabhakti, devotional labour. They 
consider their work as worship and themselves not as volunteers but as pujaris, 
worshippers. Whatever is the produce from collective farming is considered as 
apoureshaya laxmi or impersonal wealth by the Swadhyayees. Ideally, this wealth 
belongs neither to individuals nor to the communities but to God. One-third of this 
wealth stays at the village level and the remainder is deposited in a Trust in the 
name of the village at the Swadhyaya headquarters in Mumbai. Similar is also the 
arrangement in case of the community fishing boat among the fishermen which is 
called matsyagandha. This is manned by the shrama bhakti of the fisher men in 
the community. 

Swadhyaya applies a similar approach to creating institutions of collective 
well-being in case of different communities. Among the diamond cutters it has an 
experiment called Hira Mandir or the Temple of Diamond which works through 
the same principle of generating impersonal wealth through shramabhakti. Among 
the businessmen it has an experiment called Parivara Stores. The doctors of a 
locality come together and run a hospital through the same principle of bhakti. 

While the above are community or group specific programs there are also 
many programs which bring different communities together. One is the 
brukhamandir prayoga or the project of the tree temple. In the tree temple, people 

_from surrounding villages and towns, from different social and professional 


~ -backgrounds - farmers, fishermen, and doctors - come and take care of the 


community garden. They worship plants and trees in this garden as gods. Sri 
Darshana 1s another project in agriculture which works at a supra-village level 
where villagers from surrounding twenty or more villages come and work together. 
All these projects provide Swadhyayees opportunities to work “selflessly” for the 
generation of impersonal wealth and the creation of the common good. Swadhyaya 
argues that as individuals work on their own firms and professions and generate 
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profit for themselves there must be also such platforms of creativity and productivity 
where they do not produce for themselves but do so for a common good. 

Sawdhyaya’s practice of devotional labor makes it part of the genre of practical 
spirituality ın societies and histories where people of faith drawing inspirations 
from various sources—religion, science, art, and spiritual realizations—undertake 
concrete activities to transform human suffering and create conditions of beauty. 
Practica] spirituality does not become a victim of ideological construction of poverty 
in the postwar development discourse; rather it acknowledges universal human 
and social suffering and seeks to transform conditions of suffering through creative 
struggles and works of beauty. In practical spirituality, there is no dual division of 
the world into developed and developing as all of us are suffering beings and we 
are all in need of transformative actions and self-development. Practical spirituality 
also emphasizes learning, especially co-learning, mutual learning, and contingency 
and challenges us to go beyond the authoritarian closure of both religion and 
development. 

Swadhyaya’s emphasis on devotional labor as it creates seeds within itself for 
practical spirituality resonates with movements from many traditions such as Habitat 
Humanity in the US where its followers build houses for low-income families. It 
also resonates with works on human development initiated by Mata Amritanadamayi 
Matha in India with a global reach and Satay Sai Seva Dala. Matha Amritanadamanyi 
Devi has been building houses for poor and low-income families and after the Tsunami 
her Matha has redoubles its work in building. Similarly Satya Sai Baba has undertaken 
projects to create water canals and channels for drinking water in drought prone 
regions of India. The gems of practical spirituality in Swadhyaya also resonates with 
another significant work in human development in India, namely thé integral education 
movement where participants, drawing inspiration from Sri Aurobindo and Mother, 
build schools embodying a child-centered pedagogy and working in materially 
difficult situations with little money (cf. Giri, 2005). SF 

For its welfare activities, Swadhyaya says that it does not accept any grant 
from the State or any donation from the rich. Shramabhakti or devotional labor 
where time and labor are not sold through the media of money and market (cf. 
Offe & Heinze 1992) is the source of impersonal wealth here. The vision and 
generation of impersonal wealth has a spiritual foundation in Swadhyaya. God is a 
partner in one’s time and labor, hence the wealth generated does not solely belong 
to the actor, and God has a share in this wealth too. This share of God must be 
taken out for doing God’s work which means working for creating a better condition 
of material and spiritual life for God’s children. Swadhyaya believes in the following 
dictum of Manu Samhita—the Laws of Manu— that when one is 18, one should 
keep 8th part of one’s income for one’s use and one part ought to be taken out as 
God’s share for deployment in God’s work and when one is 81, 8th part of one’s 
income must be utilized for God’s work, and one part for one’s use. 
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Pandurang Shastri Athavale, the leader of Swdhyaya, has a commentary on 
Sri Suktam, a series of prayers offered to Goddess Laxmi, the Goddess of Wealth, 
in which he develops a spiritual approach to wealth. This spiritual approach to 
wealth where one is required to be related to wealth in a non-possessive, non- 
proprietary and impersonal way has a potential to overcome the limitations of 
private capital in the creation of a good society, a task which has remained unfinished 
in the agenda of modernity. Marxian vision and practice of abolition of private 
property was a step in this direction but it did not succeed. A spiritual relationship 
with wealth accompanied by a project of radical democracy in society where social 
institutions are governed by principles of justice and spirit of moral argumentation 
may provide us a way out of the continued problem of rapacious private capital as 
a source of obstacle to realization of full human potential and many distortions and 
exploitations in society (cf. Giri 2002). 

There is, however, the challenge for theory and practice in this project too. 
The vision and projects of Swadhyaya focus on spiritual regeneration of impersonal 
wealth. However, in practice there still seems to be a lot of gaps in terms of realising 
this normative potential of relating to wealth in a non-possessive manner and using 
the so-called “impersonal wealth” generated out of Swadhyaya collective projects 
for the well-being of the poorest of the poor in the local communities. Only one- 
third of the Mahalaxmi (impersonal wealth) generated stays in the local community 
and two-third of it is sent to a Swadhyaya-run Trust in Mumbai. Even at the level 
of the local communities, ın many instances this one-third is not fully utilized, 
even if there is a lot of deprivation. Moreover, local followers of Swadhyaya share 
this wealth only with the fellow members of Swadhyaya family, not with all the 
poor, downtrodden and the low-caste of the village. 

Swadhyayees proudly pronounce that Swadhyaya is not a panth (sect) but a 
samjhan or understanding. Furthermore, there is no formal membership of 
Swadhyaya - one can come and go at any time. But in 2001, twenty one followers 
of Swadhyaya, all of them very active and some who had pioneered the initial 
Swadhyaya Bhaktipheri in 1958, were expelled from Swadhyaya. This outward 
explosion for the first time followed probably a long internal struggle within 
Swadhyaya Parivara about many issues such as proper use of impersonal wealth 
generated out of devotional labor, but most crucially also about leadership and 
succession. Athavale did not have his own child although he has been married for 
long and he had adopted his brother’s daughter. Jayashree Talwalkar, Dadajee’s 
adopted daughter who is also known in Swadhyaya Parivara as Didi, was chosen 
by Athavale to be his successor. This was not accepted by those Swadhyayees 
who had allegedly found some serious character flaws in Didi. 

Bhakti and Gita’s Karmayoga are foundations of Swadhyaya. These bring 
Swadhyaya’s devotion to the social field and create the possibility of an enriching 
intertwinement between spirituality and human development. 
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Swadhyaya, Self-Development and Social Transformations 


Swadhyaya’s socio-economic projects are designed to generate impersonal wealth 
and to create space where people from different backgrounds can come and work 
on developmental projects. But Swadhyaya’s primary focus is not on social 
development. It does work with self and society and whatever happens in society 
is a by-product of this process. ` 

Swadhyaya places great emphasıs on self-development. Development is not 
just an extraneous process in economic development and political empowerment; 
itis primarily an initiative in developing one’s intellect and heart. It is fundamentally 
a work on inner transformation. Swadhyaya emphasises the need for “self- 
cultivation as a means of both personal development and social reconstruction” 
(Roy, n.d.:37). Swadhyaya’s discourse of self-development can be appreciated by 
listening to Pappot Bhai, an important grassroots leader of Swadhyaya in Saurastra, 
Gujarat. 

As I was once accompanying Pappot Bhai and his team in the village of Supasi 
near Veraval Pappot Bhai asked me: “Is building road the only meaning of. 
development? Developing mind, intellect and heart of human beings—is it not 
development?” Swadhyaya challenges us to reconstitute development not only as 
an ethical project of trying to do something good for the other but also as an aesthetic 
project, enabling one to discover one’s own inner light and engage in developing 
oneself as a work of art. This aesthetic work of Swadhyaya challenges us to go 
beyond the interventionist conception and model of development. As Rahenema 
(1997: 131) argues: 


Right action involving others starts always as a personal work on oneself. It is the fruit of an 
almost divine kind of exercise, which usually takes place in the solitude of thought and 
action. 


Different Swadhyaya Kendras create a climate of self development, civil: society 
and a rich associational life in their respective locales. These create a public sphere 
of meeting and conversations. These Kendras also provide opportunities for learning 
and they constitute the normative horizon of the everyday terms of discourse. The 
most important source of learning is the weekly video kendra where Dada’s 
prabachana is shown. In his prabachana, Dada talks about the values of life such as 
gratitude, sclf-development and responsibility and touches many issues in history, 
philosophy, religion and spirituality. Those who come to attend Dada’s video 
prabachana come with their notebooks. Adult literacy is also taken seriously by 
Swadhyaya. 

This work of Swadhyaya in inculcating an aspiration for learning has been 
particularly significant in case of the farmers. Here the Swadhayaya alternative 
educational system of Rishi Krishi (being a farmer as well as sage) culminating in 
education at the Tattwagyana Vidyapeeth where sons of farmers as well as sons of 
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other professionals study together create new opportunities for learning for the 
farmers as well as other participants of Swadhyaya. Swadhyaya is an initiative in 
people’s education which 1s akin to many movements in society and history around 
the world such as the folk high school movement in Denmark (Borish, 1991). 
Many devotees and followers contend that Swadhayaya has influenced a great 
deal of socio economic development in villages. But other self critical Swadhyayees 
present us a more nuanced and sober picture of the role of Swadhyaya in people’s 
socio economic development. Some self-critical Swadhyayees admit: “As much 
change should have come to villages has not come. There is not much difference 
in behaviour in the village between those who do Swadhyaya and those who do 
not.” But they agree definitely on one change: “Before Swadhyaya came there 
was a lot of theft in the village but this 1s no more. Whatever things you leave in 
the field stays in the field. Earlier both the kheduts (farmers) and bin kheduts (non 
farmers) used to steal. But this is no longer the case.” g 
Different actors in the discursive and social field of Swadhyaya have a 
differential understanding of the meaning and challenge of development. For 
Swadhyayaees, development consists of developing the mind and intellect of the 
individual and all the prayogas are initiatives in pursuit of this goal. But the non 
Swadhyayees of the village have a different developmental expectation from the 
Swadhyayees. For them, Swadhyaya should build road, cowsheds, give help and 
provide credit to the needy in the village. Here we may listen to the comments of 
Raoji Bhai of Simar: “What development is there you can see by looking at the 
condition of road of the village!” At the same time Swadhyayees counter sych 
charges by saying that “the goal of Swadhyaya is not to build roads, help the poor, 
open orphanages and Annachatras.” This is the work of the social workers. 
Swadhyayees never fail to assert that they are not social workers but Bhaktas and 
Swadhyaya is neither a social service organization nor a developmental agency. 
But is Bhakti as a mode of engagement divorced from social commitments and 
responsibility? There is need for a greater dialogue between the discourse of Bhakti 
and social work, self development and social development in Swadhyaya. 
Swadhyayees speak about pancharanga kranti—five-colored revolution— 
emotional, social, economic, spiritual and political. Swadhyaya has initiated a 
relational revolution which has its multi-dimensional impacts, most notably in the 
emotional and the social fields. Emotionally, Swadhayya has inspired its participants 
to discover the soft and subtler dimensions of life and in the social field it has 
created manifold relationships across boundaries of caste and gender. Swadhayya 
has impacted upon the economic life of people by creating new opportunities 
through social networks, by instilling a respect for one’s labor and time, by 
cultivating the art of working together, by helping people-realize their inherent 
and God-given potentiality, and through such important initiatives such as well- 
recharge and water harvesting which have contributed to enhanced agricultural 
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productivity and generalized well-being. In the political field Swadhyaya states 
that it has initiated a revolution by replacing electoral contest at the village level 
with selection. But in none of the multi-caste villages I have worked not a single 
low-caste person has been nominated as a sarpanch. “Selection not election, 
consensus not contest” has been used as an ideological tool to continue traditional 
caste and leadership structure in the villages. But another aspect of political 
revolution that Swadhyaya states that it creates is that it urges citizens to realize 
their dignity as a human person and citizen. As a Swadhyayee leader once told me, 
“Once one realizes that one has dignity one is not a purchasable commodity. One 
would cast one’s vote according to one’s conscience”. 

The significance of Swadhyaya lies in generating a relational revolution. 
Swahdhyaya’s vision and practice of shramabhakt: - devotional labor - is an 
important part of it. Shramabhakti brings people from different castes and socio- 
economic backgrounds together. It has also the potential to overcome one of the 
annihilating dualisms in Indian tradition, namely the dualism of labor and intellect. 
In the traditional caste hierarchy, the low-caste have been burdened with the task 
of labor and production, while the Brahmins have been assigned the task of learning, 
mental labor and abstraction. There is an epochal need for both Brahmins and 
Dalits to learn from each other in a transgressive manner the habitus and values of 
learning and labor. 

Dalits can learn the habitus of education from Brahmins as.Brahminical castes 
can learn the art of labor from the Dalits. But this is not possible as long as 
protagonists of Dalit politics stick to Dalitization as the sole route to emancipation 
and Brahminical sociologists look at any effort at human betterment as an instance 
of Sanskritization and offer ıt as the sole model of social and cultural development 
(Giri 2002a; Ilaiah 1996). Because of Swadhyaya’s emphasis on learning Sanskrit 
slokas and indirect stress on vegetarianism it is tempting to look at Swadhyaya as 
an agent of Sanskritization. But Swadhayaya’s vision and practice of shramabhakti 
has the potential of embodying a simultaneous cultivation of labor and learning, 
thus going beyond one-sided Brahminization and Dalitization and nurturing a new 
dialectic of self-realization. It has also a potential to transform the current 
disembodied conception of civil society and public sphere by bringing to the fore 
the significance of labor, a labor which at the same time is devotional. 

Swadhyaya has also instilled in its participants an urge for self-development. 
But self-development has a particular formulaic connotation and manifestation in 
Swadhyaya. The discourse and narrative of self-development is confined to 
particular tropes such as people abstaining from gambling and drinking, husbands 
not beating their wives etc. But self-development does not touch on structural 
issues such as some influential Swadhyaya followers encroaching the village 
common land. It also does not address the structural roots of poverty, such as the 
present land distribution system, and class and caste structure. 
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Swadhyaya and the Wider Challenges 


Self-development also means developing capacity for being responsible for the 
other. In critical situations and events such capacities are tested. In the last decade, 
Gujarat, for example, has gone through two calamites: the earthquake in Kutch 
and other parts of Gujarat in January-February 2001, and the communal carnage 
in 2002. The latter shocked the conscience of not only the nation but also the entire 
world as innocent people mostly belonging to the minority Muslim communities 
were butchered and burnt alive when the Government at both the State and the 
Center not only stood silently but also actively connived with the killers. While 
Swadhyaya provided some relief to the victims of natural disaster in Kutch it was 
silent in the face of the man-made communal holocaust in Gujarat. 

During a discussion a leading intellectual of Ahmedabad told me: “What is 
shocking is that most of the so-called spiritual organizations in Gujarat such as 
Swadhyaya and Swaminaryana which had provided relief during the earth quake 
remained silent during the communal carnage in Gujarat”. During my visit to the 
tribal village of Bando! near Vijaya Nagar I had a discussion with the sarpanch of 
the village who comes from Bajrang Dal. He said: “Some of the tribals from the 
village had gone on rioting to Vijaya Nagar and one of them was killed. Then the 
whole lot went from our village and burnt the houses of Muslims.” I asked the 
Swadhyaya leader of the village whether Swadhyayees had joined in the riot. He 
did not give a categorical answer but said: “When the death drums were beaten ıt 
gave a warning to everybody. So all of them, it seems, had to go”. 

While Swadhyaya did not provide any relief to the victims of communal 
carnage, a majority of whom were Muslims, some individual Swadhyayees had 
taken a courageous step in countering violence. Notable here is the work of Ratna 
Bhai in Sabarkanta. In the last anti-Muslim program in Gujarat many of the Dalits 
and tribals were mobilized to become a part of the brigade of killing and looting. 
Ratna Bhai, himself a tribal, considered it his moral responsibility to stop this in 
his own area. In doing so, he and his friends were inspired by the Swadhyaya spirit 
of humanism. In fact many of the Swadhyayees have articulated their response in 
the face of communal] carnage in terms of humanism: “Ham Manavata Badi He 
[we are humanists]”. Says Ratna Bhai: “On the first day all of us were terrified. 
We could not make any sense of it. But afterwards we moved from village to 
village with some friends. We told our Adivasi Samaj that we should not take part 
in this carnage.” Ratna Bhai tells us about this with a painful heart: “The tribals 
were used in this riot. They were used as labourers in this looting and killing a few 
but I told the people of our tribe that we should not be a party to this killing”. 

Since Swadhyaya Parivara had not publicly taken a stance against the riots, I 
asked Ratna Bhai whether he was at all concerned or afraid about what the 
Swadhyaya leadership might think about it. He said: “Yes I was a bit concerned 
but realized that I have also my duty as a citizen and a human being”. Thus there 
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of Swadhyaya Parivara in the face of the communal carnage needs to bë understood 
in its inherent complexity taking into account human fear and finitude. It also 
challenges us to acknowledge that silent work for divinity is also one way of 
addressing communal bigotry. As a senior Swadhyayee ın Vadodara told me: “The 
whole climate was such that no body was in a mood to listen. The whole communal 
disturbance is perpetrated by the politicians and why should Swadhyaya be 
responsible for this? It is not our sphere of work. How can we convince those who 
are fighting for temples? Dogs are sleeping in many temples and now these people 
are fighting for a temple. In this farce we have to be a spectator and continue our 
work [..]”. 

Swadhyaya’s work in many people’s lives is significant in helping them 
overcome any aprion hatred of other religions. Notable here is a discussion I had 
with a young follower of Swadhyaya in Virle Parla, Mumbai. He says: “Swadhyaya 
brings hope to my life as a citizen. I have a hope that people can come closer. 
Dadaji has made us understand that to be a Hindu is not to be bound by geography. 
Whenever a Muslim visits me I invite him to my table, sit down with him, and 
share a sweet with him. It 1s my simple action. My behaviour is humanly and it is 
an outcome of Dadaji. I am grateful to Dadaji that I did not have to be limited by 
communalism”. 


Modernity, Tradition and Socio-Religious Mobilizations: Understanding 
Swadhyaya in a Comparative Perspective 


Swadhyaya has the potential to deepen, interrogate and transform the contemporary 
development discourse and this depends on its ability to creatively build on tradition. 
As Athavale (1987: 9) says: “I tried to rework traditional ideas. I wanted to minimize 
cultural shock of existential living and enable man to accept new ideas in old 
framework”. 

When one looks at Swadhyaya one cannot but think of Sarvodaya. Sarvodaya 
means welfare all (Gandhi 1954; Kantowsky 1980). Sarvaodaya was an important 
initiative in social development in pre- as well as post-independent India with the 
participation of Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave, Jaya Prakash Narayan and his followers. 
In post-independent India Sarvoadya had initiated the land-gift (Bhoodan) and 


, village-gıft (Gramdan) movement (Oommen 1972). It also emphasised the need 


for self-development. The same emphasis on self-development is also found in the 

Í Sarvodaya Shramadana movement in Sri Lanka pioneered by Dr. A.T. Ariyaratne 

and inspired by the Sarvodaya experiment in India. For Ariyaratne, Sarvodaya 

means not only welfare of all but “awakening of all through sharing” (Ariyaratne 
1998: 92). 

Like Swadhyaya developmental projects beginning after nearly twenty-years 

of Bhaktıpherıi in villages, Sarovodaya in Sri Lanka began with a holiday camp on 
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the part of students and teachers of Nalanda Vidyalaya, an elite Buddhist school of 
Colombo, in the village of Kanatoluwa in 1958. Since then Saravodaya has grown 
into a large movement with its various self-initiated works touching more than 
half of the total villages of Sri Lanka. During a recent visit to the village Hikkaduva 
near Gale, Sm Lanka, I saw the work of Sarvodaya Shramadana Samiti Bank with 
its savings and credit project. The Sarvodaya Samiti of the village also runs a pre- 
school with the help of volunteer teachers who themselves are children of earlier 
generation of Sarvdoaya volunteers and workers, suggesting that the Sarvodaya 
tradition of “sharing of one’s time, thought and energy” moves on from generation 
to generation. 

Sarvodaya in Sri Lanka strives to reawaken “four principles of personality 
development” in its participants as well as people at large— Metta (Loving 
Kindness), Karuna (Compassion), Mudita (Sympathetic Joy) and Upekkha 
(Equanimity) (Kantowski, 1980: 47). The Sarvoadya Shramadana movement in 
Sri Lanka also built upon transformational revival of Buddhist tradition, embodying 
what Obeyesekere and Gombrich (1988) call conjunction of Protestant Buddhism 
and Bhakti. Embodying a quest of engaged Buddhism the Sarovodaya concept 
“starts with the individual, he or she trying to cleanse one’s mind or thinking process 
(Kantowski, 1980: 46). i 

While both Swadhyaya and Sarvodaya represent “the resistance of human 
soul to its destruction by society” (Roy, n.d.:12), there is a major difference between 
Sarvodaya in Sri Lanka and Swadhyaya. The former links self-development with 
the need for structural transformation of structures of inequality, domination and 
poverty, and the latter is silent about it. Swadhayaya’s silence on the structural 


roots of poverty and powerlessness limits its ability to engineer social. 


transformation. Another difference here 1s while Sarvoadya in Sri Lanka receives 
funds from the Government as well as multilateral donor agencies Swadhyaya 
does not receive any such resources. 

While Sarvodyaya is active in Sri Lanka as a catalyst for social mobilization ıt 
seems to have lost'much of its fire in India. But Swadhyaya is still active and 
widespread. The resurgence of Swadhyaya in Gujarat from 1970s onwards was 
influenced by the disenchantment with the bureaucratization and institutionalization 
of ideals of Gandhi. In this context, Dharampal-Frick (2001: 279), another scholar 
of Swadhyaya, contended: 

In the situation of instability which became more pervasive from the mid-1970s when 
formerly propagated slogans began to ring hollow and post-independence India seemed to 
be undergoing a crisis of identity, holistic visions, providing coherence and onentation in 
the present, must mnevitably have exerted a forceful appeal. Set against the over centralization 
and over burceaucratization of the state, the family-like functioning of Swadhyaya—with its 
non-hierarchic and self-reliant localized networks stressing individual integnty, social 
altruism and spiritual mutuality—appeared for many to present a viable anudote to the 
seemingly indomitable ‘evils’ of corruption, castetsm and communalism. 
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Swadhyaya’s aesthetic turn and non-austere moves also matched with the aspiration 
of a socially conscious rich and upper class who found in Swadhyaya a new mode 
of relating to society without feeling guilty about their wealth and life-style. 
Bhaktipheri and devotional labour in Swadhyaya prayogas gave them a meaningful 
space of realizing the universal dimension with oneself and one’s fellowship with 
others. But one divergence here between Swadhyaya and Sarvodaya is that 
Athavale, despite his presenting himself as Dada or elder brother, soon led himself 
to be deified. The social implication of this deification has been a dynastic succession 
in Swadhayya and a systematic effort to make Dada the maker of all that is in ` 
Swadhyaya. Such a proprietary approach to Swadhyaya has led to bitter quarrels 
and struggles over resources and authority. This has led to brutal assaults on critics 
of Swadhaya’s present mode of management including murder of a critical member 
of Swadhyaya from the US in Ahmedabad on June 15, 2006 for which some of the 
members of the present leadership team at the local level have been arrested. 

Unlike many such revival movements, Swadhyaya is not opposed to science 
and technology. Swadhyaya tries to carve out a modern religious path relevant to 
the needs of the present. It also stresses that people should not have blind faith in 
religion or God, but rather they should develop an intellectual love for God. It 
probably recognizes that religion in the modern world ought to be able to justify 
itself, though modes of reasoning and justification should not be confined only to 
modern science. Love and labour are aids in such justifications. In this attempt to 
carve out a path of religious and spiritual engagement which is attentive to the 
needs of a modern living, Swadhyaya reminds one of the Radasoami movement. 
The Radhasoami movement is widespread in western India and has two important 
branches in Agra (Uttar Pradesh) and Beas (Punjab). The Radhasoamis have built 
spiritual communities in these places with the combination of devotion (bhakti) 
and labour. One important practice that followers of Radhasoami engage is Mitiseva 
in which they carry loads of dirts on their head to clean the road (Juergensmeyer, 
1991). 

Swadhyaya emerged from within Hindu tradition. Here it is helpful to keep in 
mind that the discursive field where Swadhyaya stands is also inhabited by Hindu 
fundamentalist movements such as Rastriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the 
ascendant Dalit movements and movements within Islam such as Tabligi Jamaat. - 
In this context, Hansen (1999; 12), an insightful scholar of the Hindu fundamentalist 
movements writes: “In India, sedimented fears of the abstract and generalized 
*Muslim’ remain today the decisive ideological bedrock of the Hindu nationalist 
movement”. The demonization of the Muslim other and now the Christian other 
has been accompanied by a monolithic construction of pure Hindu tradition or a 
semitization of Hinduism. 

While the RSS wants to establish a Hindu Rastra (Hindu State) Swadhyaya is 
different at least in its vision. Despite its valorization of Vedic culture, Swadhyaya 
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urges Hindus to accept other religions as the Vedic Rishis did with their soul 
touching invocation: Ano Bhadra Rutaba Jantu Viswatha: Let noble thoughts come 
to us from all quarters”. Swadhyaya challenges Hindus to accept Jesus Christ as 
the 11" irfcarnation of God and prophet Mohammed as the 12". Sawadhyaya also 
challenges Hindus who criticize and attack Christian missionaries to learn from 
the devotion and hard work of the missionaries who go to remote areas and work 
with the down-trodden sections of society. Sarva Dharma Swikara - acceptance of 
all religions - is the motto of Swadhyaya and it does not believe in Sarva Dharma 
Samanyaya - integration of religions. In distancing itself from totalitanan 
integration, Swadhyaya suggests new possibilities ın religion, ethnicity and 
spirituality in our contemporary world. 

However, while Swadhyaya is not opposed to any religious other it does not 
condemn fundamentalist forces publicly when they destroy and kill the other. It 
neither condemns Islamic fundamentalism nor the barbaric violence unleashed by 
the Hindu fundamentalist forces. This silence is sometimes quite perplexing. But 
in local communities Swadhyaya provides a silent and reflective counter to Hindu 
fundamentalism’s oppositional mobilization. During my fieldwork I met some 
young people from the Sabarkantha district of Gujarat who had taken part in Babri 
Masjid destruction in Ayodhya. But soon they got disillusioned with such a 
mobilization of hatred and joined Swadhyaya. 

Swadhyaya has intensified its work among the low-caste, mainly the Harijans 
or the scheduled castes, in the last fifteen years. It does not consider either political 
mobilization or the constitutional measure to solve the problem of inequality and 
caste discrimination as adequate. It has rechristened the Harijans as Bhavalaxis - 
store houses of emotion. Swadhyayees argue that there should be greater interaction 
and intimacy between the high caste and the low caste people. In their work with 
Harijans, Swadhyayees sometimes find resistance from Dalit political activists but 
they do not retaliate. 

Though Swadhyaya lacks the overt political struggle of liberation theology, 
there are interesting parallels between the communities founded by both Swadhyaya 
as well as the Christian base communities of liberation theology in Latin America. 
Like liberation theology’s public confessional of sin, Swadhyaya public celebrations 
such as Manushya Gaurav Din (celebration of human dignity) generate public 
discussion on themes such as dignity (Seth, 1998). Swadhyaya has also generated 
social spaces such as Amrutalayam, Yogeswara Krishi and Sri Darshanam where 
people can come together and realize their potential for love, mutuality and dignity. 

In Brazilian Christian base communities that Burdick (1993) has studied, not 
only the poor but also the Blacks have less visibility and power. In case of the poor 
in Brazil even though there may not be any conspiracy against them, they are still 
excluded from base communities. These communities put a premium on 
participation, and since the poor do not have much free time and flexible work 
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schedule, they are left out in the process. Similarly, many poor people cannot 
afford the time to take part in Swadhyaya activities. But what is a matter of great 
concern is that even those poor and low-caste that share their time and labor in 
Swadhyaya do not always make it into leadership positions in the organization. 

In his study of base communities in Brazil, Burdick (1993:196) makes an 
important observation: “liberation priests seem to believe that getting people to 
recite politically appropriate words and phrases has an automatic impact on their 
socio-political vision” and on the part of the people, “the best strategy is simply to 
repeat whatever they hear, without worrying about its meaning” (Burdick 1993: 
196). Swadhyaya has also created many new words such as Bhavapheri, 
Bhaktipheri, etc. These new words have created a new meaning and aspiration of 
life as well as a new discursive climate akin to what Arjun Apparduai (2004) writes 
about the significance of new words in the struggle for a new space and dignity 
among the slum dwellers of Mumbai. However, Swadhyayees frequently use these 
words without commitment to the associated social transformation agenda. 

We can here take two Swadhyaya words Sambhabana and Bhavalaxmi as a 
case in point. Sambhabana which means potentiality or potential is a word given 
for the wage that an employer gives to the employee. Sambhabana is the name of 
the prayoga where Swadhyayee employers are expected to go to the house of their 
laborers and present with grace this wage to her and her family. The spirit of the 
word is that one can not really pay the other for one’s labor since God is also a co- 
worker in one’s labor. Whatever one pays is just an acknowledgment of the 
potentiality of the contributor, including potential for wealth and solidarity that 
this labor creates. This word also suggests that acknowledging potentiality in other 
is a great challenge of human development. But in my fieldwork I have not found 
many examples where Swadhayayee employers follow this prayoga of sambhabana. 

Similarly, another word, Bhavalaxi refers to the new name given to Harijans 
or Scheduled Castes. Rechristening the downtrodden communities with invitational 
new names which embody a new aspiration, are only first steps. But realization of 
the potential of these words also calls for structural transformation of bases of 
caste, class and gender which produce caste deprivation. There is a limit to this in 
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Bhaktipheri in Swadhyaya rarely stay in the houses of the upper caste. Thus, the 
new terms of recognition and self and collective aspiration are important in 
Swadhyaya, but they need to be accompanied by much more transformative 
strivings. 

Prayoga 1s another key word in Swadhyaya. Prayoga has the connotation of 
experiment, suggesting not only the open-ended character of truth-seeking and 
world making, but also the seeking and experimental character of self. However, 
Swadlivayees are not completely free to be experimental. They would have to 
follow Swadhayaya in the prescribed way. After the recent leadership struggles 
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those who do not belong to the present ruling camp are not allowed to practice 
Swadhyaya publicly, or take the Kendras. Even before this the Swadhyaya word 
prayago did not have the Gandhian connotation of experimentation with truth. As 
one Swadhyayee made clear to me long ago in 1995 during my fieldwork: “In 
Gandhian experiment you do not know what is going to be the result of your 
experiment. But in Swadhyaya you follow the initial steps as in a scientific 
experiment and you are sure of the result. For example, if you do Trikala Sandhya, 
it ıs bound to change your personality. If a villager does Yogeswara Krishi it is 
bound to bring prosperity to the village. In Swadhyaya experiment there 1s no 
groping in the dark”. But such a mode of certainty probably needs to be 
supplemented by a quest so that subjects also can think of their mode of engagement 
as an exploration rather than following a dictum. 


The Calling of Transformations: Swadhyaya and Beyond 


Kshatriya Milan [Meeting of the Kshatriyas traditionally considered as warrior 
castes] has been one of the recent mega events of Swadhyaya. In August 2005 this 
brought Kshatriyas from all different divisions together and there were meetings 
in Ahemedabad, Rajkot and Baroda. All together 30 lakh Kshatriyas had taken 
part in it. Kshatriya Milan manifests an urge to consolidate strength on the part of 
Swadhyaya. I asked a Swadhyayee leader if there 1s any move to also carry out a 
Bhavalaxi Milan, i.e. a mega meet of the Dalits. The leader said: “Working with 
untouchables is difficult as they have been touched by everybody.” 

The consolidation of strength as it is evidenced by the mega events such as 
Kshatriya Milan with its own imagery of the sword ıs accompanied by a new 
articulation of relationship between spirituality and aggressiveness. A Swadhyayee 
leader says: “It is a misconception to think that spirituality and aggression are 
opposed to each other. An engineer drawing a hole in the mountain is aggressive, 
but here aggression is constructive. It is also usually taken for granted that all 
Bhaktas are mild. But we want Bhaktas who are strong.” One aspect of this renewed 
valor is to rewrite the history of Swadhyaya in such a way that the future generations 
do not know about the recent counterpoints, internal struggles and contestations. 
In the words of this leader: “We would have to wipe out this history.” 

This will to wipe out tragically became literal with the murder of a critical 
Swadhyaya leader from the US in Ahmedabad on June 15, 2006. Pankaj Bhai 
Trivedi, the first martyr of Swadhyaya, had raised questions about the nature of 
functioning and use of funds in Swadhyaya. This is a culmination of an aggressive 
approach which has been latent in Swadhyaya all along. But at the same time, 
some other Swadhyayees strive for a different mode of spintual development. A 
follower of Swdhyaya who has been with it from the very inception and now 
expelled says: “If all these beatings had not started and if Dada had taken the 
senior Swadhyayees with him this work could have become international.” This 
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follower of God and who is also a follower of Gandhi speaks with a smiling but 
painful heart. He had spent all his years in doing Bhaktipheri not only in Gujarat 
but also in other parts of the country. Now he devotes his time to writing books. He 
has written an introduction to Vedas in Gujarati and now he is completing another 
treatise on Gita. I asked him what are some of his approaches to the message of 
Gita. He said: “What strikes me in Gita is that there are not only main Yogas there 
are also sub-Yogas. For example to have Karma Yoga one has to have buddhi 
yoga (the yoga of intelligence) which is a sub-yoga: karma is not mere action; it 
requires intelligence. It implies knowledge, it also implies love. These are not tight 
compartments”. 

This seeker’s engagement with Gita points to a new logic of yoga where gyana, 
karma and bhakti - knowledge, action and devotion - are mutually implicated with 
each other and one cannot exist in isolation of the other; they exist in a spirit of 
autonomy and interpenetration. If this is the logic of autonomy and interpenetration 
then why leadership should be vested in a single person and why this person should 
be a sovereign? Is it not possible to think of a mode of co-ordination where the 
logic of singularity which produces violence and bare life is transformationally 
supplemented by a new logic of co-operative and creative multitude and sacred 
non-sovereignty? (Agamben, 1998; Dallmayr, 2005; Hardt and Negri, 2004). 
Reflecting on his recent experience but without any personal rancor this seeker 
urges us to reflect: “This has been our bane. Anything which has the potential to 
be universal turns out to be a sect. It becomes a question of personality cult and 
collection of funds. This has been our tragedy in India right from the caste system 
to medieval feudalism. In this the only beacon of hope has been the Sants - they 
have worked with people without any barrier and ego but there have been no follow 
up of their works”. 

Such reflections point to criticism of Hinduism and Indian tradition that this 
reflective interlocutor makes. In another context, Beteille (2003) has argued that 
Hinduism now needs more internal critique ‘which seems to be drying up’ and in 
the vision and practice of such seekers we see glimpses of a continued nurturing of 
a tradition of internal criticism, one which points in the direction of a creative 
border-crossing and embrace of a spiritual heritage of humanity. 


Conclusion 


The limitation of Swadhyaya is not its sole creation; it is a human limitation and 
also a limitation of a tradition, namely the Indian tradition of self-cultivation. In 
Indian traditions of self-development despite all polite talk there is a fundamental 
inability of the self to understand the aspirations and pains of other on his/her own 
terms. Krishna (1996: 58) suggests that Indian engagement with the self fails to 
see “the other as a subject in her own right and capable of being affected by one’s 
actions”. 
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Bhakti 1s the foundation of Swadhyaya but in medieval India Bhakti probably 
had to work within the structural limits of caste and gender distinctions though in 
many places it transgressed these distinctions and created new spaces of meeting, 
mutuality and circles of reading (Hawley, 2005). But with the democratic 
transformation in India at work for the last many hundred years, assisted by varieties 
of new movements in religion, politics, the freedom struggle, onset of our 
constitutional revolution, a modern day Bhakti: movement has much more social 
resources to overcome these traditional distinctions, and contribute more 
significantly to the realization of a radical democracy which emphasizes 
simultaneously democratic public participation and creative self-cultivation. It 
would appear that Swadhyaya is not making the best use of the available social 
resources for creating such a multi-dimensional Bhakti movement. 

But some Swadhyayees still challenge us to deepen and broaden the vision 
and practice of development, especially in terms of ‘development of the quality of 
our heart’. Though, like all movements, the practice of Swadhyaya does not alway 
realise this vision of development. Swadhyaya, nonetheless, presents a significant 
challenge for us to deepen and broaden the meaning of development, explore new 
horizons for the realization of human potential, and struggle for more dignity and 
love in manifold relationships of life and society. 
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SEVA (SERVICE TO HUMANITY): A BOUNDARY ISSUE 
IN THE STUDY OF RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY 
HINDU MOVEMENTS 


Gwilym Beckerlegge 


I shall argue that seva should be considered as a ‘boundary issue’ m the study of recent and 
contemporary Hindu movements at both the micro-level (with reference to a particular movement) 
and at the macro-level (with reference to characterizations of contemporary Hindu activity in 
general). Taking the Ramaknshna Math and Mission and the sangh parvar as examples, the 
article suggests that alternative accounts of the sources and significance of seva within these . 
movements touch on several historiographical problems that have become hotly contested Seva 
emerges as a boundary issue because, through examining different accounts of this practice, it is 
possible to mark out lines, not just between emic and etic commentators, but between different 
emic positions and between different etic analyses. 


Introduction 


The practice of seva, in its modern sense of organised service to humanity, has 
become a marked feature of an increasing number of recent and contemporary 
Hindu movements since the mid 19" century. Critical debate about this expansion 
of the meaning now commonly attached to seva, as distinct from its older, narrower 
sense of service to deity, guru, and devotees (which in many respects was 
synonymous with puja), has not generated to date the same level of heat as some 
other historical reconstructions of India’s past and the evolution of Hindu tradition. 
Several of the historical problems underlying these reconstructions may be said to 
have emerged as ‘boundary issues’ in alternative accounts of the growth and 
significance of prominent Hindu movements. 

In fact, contemporary forms of seva, in spite of their expansion and now well- 
established place within the fabric of Hindu activity, have not tended to attract the 
same degree of scholarly interest as other aspects of recent and contemporary 
Hinduism. As I have argued previously and more specifically with reference to 
seva in the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, this might be a consequence of broadly 
two ‘cut and dried’, contradictory explanations of the recent growth of this practice. 
Readily identifiable with emic and etic positions, these accounts arguably have 
‘co-existed but in largely separate intellectual worlds rather than attracting a more 
integrated re-appraisal’ (Beckerlegge 2006a: 4-5). 

This article will suggest that seva warrants treatment as a boundary issue, not 
least because of its importance in the collective lives of a range of contemporary 
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Hindu movements active in South Asia and the Hindu diaspora, and thus in any 
attempt to characterize contemporary ‘Hinduism’:.! 

For the purposes of this relatively brief article, I shall consider seva as a 
‘boundary issue’ with reference to two organizations from among the many Hindu 
groups now actively involved in the performance of seva, namely, the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission and the sangh parivar. This selection inevitably reflects my 
own interests and research. Within the context of the connections made in this 
article between the study of seva and other currently more prominent boundary 
issues 1n the historiography of recent Hindu tradition, examining these particular 
movements will enable us to locate their respective understandings of seva within 
their different historical understandings of the well-springs of Hindu culture. My 
intention is neither to give a detailed account of the actual practice of seva ın these 
organizations nor to attempt a comprehensive analysis of the extensive literature 
relating to these movements’. Using these two examples, however, I shall show 
that seva may legitimately be described as a ‘boundary issue’ at both a micro- 
level, i.e. relating to the study of a particular movement, and at a macro-level, i.e. 
relating to the study of seva in expressions of modern and contemporary Hinduism 
more generally and so ultimately to the character of the recent Hindu tradition. I 
shall illustrate this interplay between the micro- and macro-levels with particular 
reference to the implications of the work of David Kopf and Paul Hacker. My 
purpose will be to illustrate the ramifications of these scholars’ theses for an 
appreciation of seva as a boundary issue, rather than to endorse them. 


Boundaries and Boundary Issues 


Defining boundaries is a routine part of critical, scholarly activity. In the study of 
various strands of the Hindu religious tradition, however, scholarly debates about 
the structure and historical development of what is commonly referred to as 
‘Hinduism’ have recently taken on a wider political and cultural significance within 
India and the Hindu diaspora. Some of these delineations of Hinduism and certain 
inspirational figures associated with the tradition have provoked such heated 
reactions as to become boundary issues as sensitive, and (for some individual 
scholars) as dangerous’, as contested borders between regions in conflict. 

Those who have adopted the style of what Peter Heehs (2008) has labelled 
‘reactionary history’ typically reject the general thrust of scholarly histories of 
India produced by Indian historians such as Romila Thapar and by many North 
American and European academics. The Hindu nationalist ideology of hindutva 
(‘Hindudom’, “Hinduness’), for example, has been sustained by a particular 
understanding of India’s history. It has questioned the theory of the ‘invasion’ of 
India by Aryans, the claimed ancestors of the Hindus of today, and presented the 
period of Muslim rule (culminating in the Mughal empire) as akin to a ‘dark period’ 
in India’s history, containing within this accounts of contested sites, such as that at 
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Ayodhya (the Babri masjid/Ramjanmabhumi), which have been scenes of recent 
communal conflict. This represents as markedly distinctive an account of India’s 
history as that which stresses an Indo-Saracenic ‘composite culture’, implying in 
contrast that communal differences, which have continued to plague Indian society, 
have relatively shallow historical roots. These historical problems, among others, 
and claims relating to some notion of an ‘essential’ Indian spirituality have all 
emerged as ‘boundary issues’ in historiographical accounts (see Heehs, 2008: 250- 
259), and, I would add, in phenomenological descriptions of several prominent, 
contemporary Hindu movements. Consequently, reconstructions of India’s recent 
and remote past have become central to hotly cont ted, contemporary claims about 
Hindu identity and the origins of both the edanan and some of its religious 
institutions. 

Far-reaching questions surround the sources of the institutionalized activity 
now centred on the delivery of seva. The consequent scope for divergent views is 
reflected in the strikingly different accounts provided respectively by the movements 
that practise seva and by critical scholarship. Participants ın the debate about the 
history and significance of seva are divided by their responses to many of the same 
problems that have figured in more widely acknowledged boundary issues; for 
example, origins, continuity within the Hindu tradition, and judgements about 
authenticity. 

In the remainder of this article, we shall examine seva in relation -to two 
boundaries. The first of these is the boundary that some have sought to establish 
between the typical characteristics of ’continuing/traditional’ Hinduism and 
“modern’ or ‘neo-‘ Hinduism. While seva has been presented from within certain 
Hindu movements as evidence of their contemporary relevance, it has provoked 
judgements from other commentators on what they perceive to be the ‘unnatural’ 
or ‘inauthentic’ nature of a practice, held to have been grafted onto the Hindu 


‘tradition through the nineteenth-century encounter with missionary Christianity. 


Thus, this boundary also runs between certain emic accounts, which predictably 


‘defend the indigenous and, against this criterion, ‘authentic’ character of their 


practice, and those etic accounts that trace the origins of the Hindu practice of 
seva, understood as service to humanity, to sources outside the tradition and beyond 
India. In this respect, as we shall see, Hindu organizations with different emphases 
may hold, perhaps unsurprisingly, to a similar position on this boundary. The second 
boundary is the boundary between the ‘religious’, the ‘cultural’, and the ‘political’ 
in the context of recent Indian history. 


Locating Seva Firmly within the Hindu Tradition 


For some scholars, beginning with F.Max Müller who hailed Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa (c1836-1866) as a ‘mahatma’ with a message for the modern age, 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission (two legally separate wings of one integrated 
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movement) has been virtually the paradigm of modern Hinduism (for example, ` 
Ashby, 1974: 40; Brown, 1980: 21, 43). Yet, the legitimacy of the movement’s 
effective organizer’s status as a samnyasi was questioned from its outset by some 
Hindus for whom Swami Vivekananda’s (1863-1902) birth into the kayastha caste 
in Bengal society placed him in the shudra class. To this day, some conservative 
Hindus do not accept the Ramakrishna Math and Mission (henceforth, the 
Ramakrishna movement) as part of the mainstream Hindu tradition (Klostermaier 
1989:45). Vivekananda’s promotion of seva, which was central to his formation 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, has been cited as evidence of the modernity 
and responsiveness of this movement to the needs of the time. It has also been 
presented as indicative of the gulf between the movement and earlier and other 
forms of Hinduism and of discontinuity. 

Within the Ramakrishna movement, it is possible to find varying degrees of 
recognition of the extent of Vivekananda’s innovative role, although it is maintained 
that he always acted within the spirit of Ramakrishna’s intentions even where 
Ramakrishna appears not to have left explicit directions. After extended, often solitary, 
pilgrimage in India following the death of Ramakrishna, Vivekananda accepted the 
support of rich sponsors to enable him to attend the World’s Parliament of Religions 
at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, in 1893. His declared motive for going, linked 
to a vision he recalled experiencing at the end of 1892, was to raise money to alleviate 
the conditions of the Indian masses through using educated samnyasis. 

Vivekananda’s altruistic mission, so Vivekananda declared, lay at the heart of 
Ramakrishna’s teaching, citing words uttered by Ramakrishna in an ecstatic state 
to the effect that jiva (the human being/soul) should be treated as Shiva (God) and 
should be served as such. Thus the downtrodden should be served as divine, not 
given charity (condescension). Vivekananda remained in the US and Europe until 
1897, during which time some of his followers in India had begun to become 
involved in famine-relief and educational initiatives. The movement now offers a 
wide range of permanent and ad hoc services through its branches in South Asia, 
largely ın India itself, and in its handfui of branches in developing regions, but not 
as a matter of policy through its Vedanta Centres in the United States and Western 
Europe. 

The emic understanding within the Ramakrishna movement relates the origins 
of its practice of seva directly to the teaching and example of Ramakrishna, whose 
life, it is believed, provided the precedents upon which Vivekananda built the later 
movement’s institutionalized practice of seva. The list of precedents taken from 
the life of Ramakrishna effectively achieved canonical status by the time of the 
movement’s 1926 Convention (Beckerlegge, 2006a: 33-35), and it continues to be 
cited in the literature of the contemporary movement. Although writers from within 
the membership of the Math and Mission emphasize the innovative nature of the 
practice of serving suffering humanity as divinity, which they attribute to 
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Ramakrishna, this is balanced by the claim that seva has deep roots within the 
Hindu tradition. Thus, Vivekananda, for example, regularly included Ramakrishna 
with earlier Indian exemplars of ‘loving concern’ for humanity, seeing Ramakrishna 
as the culmination of this tradition (e.g., Swami Vivekananda 1989, VI: 394). A 
prominent member of the later Ramakrishna Math, Swami Ranganathananda (1967: 
248), defined an ‘Indian Philosophy of Social Work’, which he traced to sources 
such as the Mahabharata and the Srimad Bhagavatam. On such an understanding, 
Vivekananda becomes one who has ‘poured. old wine into new bottles’ (Swami 
Ghanananda, 1968: 3). 

The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (National Volunteer Corps) has been 
shaped by its adherence to the ideology of hindutva, which it continues to 
disseminate, and is the source of a ‘family’ (parivar) of linked organizations 
(sanghs) — the sangh parivar. Both Keshav Baliram Hedgewar (1890-1940) and 
Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar (1906-1973), the first two of the sarsangchalaks 
(supreme leaders) of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) were influenced 
by different degrees of association with the Ramakrishna movement. Hedgewar 
was involved as a student in relief-activities organized by the Ramakrishna 
movement in Bengal. Golwalkar was affected far more profoundly and lastingly 
by his admiration for Swami Akhandananda, one of Ramakrishna’s original 
disciples and a pioneer in the development of seva in the Ramakrishna movement. 
Only the death of Akhandananda probably prevented Golwalkar from offering 
himself for training to enter the Ramakrishna Math. Thus, although there are 
significant differences in the philosophies and goals of the Ramakrishna movement 
and the RSS and its affiliates of the sangh parivar, Ramakrishna and especially 
Vivekananda are held in high regard by groups and individuals associated with the 
sangh parivar and other hindutwa-inspired organisations Vivekananda’s name, 
for example, has been taken by Vivekananda Kendra, which was created as a service 
organization, following the marking within the sangh parivar of the centenary of 
Vivekananda’s birth. . 

The major expans:on and broadening of the performance of seva within the 
sangh parivar, which had been largely limited to forms of policing’ at festivals 
and political meetings under Hedgewar’s leadership, was initiated during the period 
when Golwalkar was sarsanghchalak of the RSS from 1940 until his death. This 
initiative was very much part of Golwalkar’s attempt to rehabilitate the RSS and 
its associates during the 1950s, after the organization had been banned and several 
of its leaders imprisoned, following the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. Defining 
itself as a Hindu cultural organization, rather than as a sampradaya with its its own 
lineage of gurus (although this, of course, still begs the question of what is meant 
by ‘Hindu’/‘Hinduism’), members of the RSS have not felt constrained to attribute 
the source of the inspiration behind their service mission in any exclusive sense to 
their own sarsanghchalaks. 
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The growth of seva within the RSS and its affiliates, however, is held within 
these organisations to be a coherent and evolutionary development: ‘’The tradition 
of selfless service and the capacity for organisation which was initiated by Dr 
Hedgewar and brought to maturity by Golwalkar, has been further strengthened 
by Deoras [the 3" sarsanghchalak]...’ (Mishra, 1980: 80). Seva activity underwent 
further expansion and national co-ordination in India from 1989 as part of the 
sangh parivar’s celebration of the centenary of Hedgewar’s birth, and has been 
carried into the Hindu diaspora by organizations such as the Hindu Swayamsevak 
Sangh, which has developed the Sewa International project (Sewa International 
n.d.).4 

Stopping short of declaring itself to be a Hindu religious organization, the 
RSS makes extensive use of Hindu religious thought and symbolism — not least 
that associated with Vivekananda. Golwalkar’s promotion of ‘worshipping God 
through service to society’ from 1954 drew heavily upon the philosophy of seva 
developed within the Ramakrishna movement. In Golwalkar’s theory, however, 
the notion of serving suffering humanity as divinity, which had been promoted by 
Vivekananda in Ramakrishna’s name, became reworked into ‘Positive Hinduism’, 
a philosophy of service in which the nation (rashtra), Hindu society, was referred 
to as ‘god incarnate’. On this understanding, service again takes on the nature of 
an act of worship. 

The divinization of the Hindu nation, as distinct from the oppressed and 
downtrodden individual, was significant and indicative of the difference between 
the assumptions and goals of the RSS and those of the Ramakrishna movement. 
Nevertheless, Golwalkar (1966:25) included Ramakrishna and Vivekananda with 
‘our forefathers’ to whom he attributed the encouragement of ‘service to man’ 
through their teaching that ‘Our people is our God’. Golwalkar argued that the 
very breadth of the vision he attributed to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda of serving 

‘man’, ‘the whole of humanity’, was too wide and intangible and could lead,’ as it 
- had in the past, to ‘inanity and inaction’. Thus, understanding this limitation in 
human capacity, the ‘forefathers’ had also promoted a view of ‘the Almighty with 
certain limitations’ as manifested in the ‘Hindu People’, Virat Purusha, although 
Golwalkar conceded that the term ‘Hindu’ does not appear in the Purusha Sukta, 
which he cited in support of this view. The sangh parivar’s commitment to service 
is thus grounded in the ancient Hindu tradition, deflecting any suggestion of 
indebtedness to Christian missionary activity in India or social service provision 
in Europe or the United States. The vision of ‘Godhead in society is the very core 
of our concept of “nation”’, and it ıs this conviction that lies behind the Hindu 
concept of ‘service’ (Golwalkar, 1966: 25-26). 

The fact that seva is understood within both the Ramakrishna movement and 
the sangh parivar as having its historical roots in Indian tradition should not conceal 
a crucial difference between the understanding of this history within these two 
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movements. Vivekananda and later members of the Ramakrishna movement have 
shared the concern voiced more consistently and, at times, stridently within the 
sangh parivar that the Hindu majority in India has been threatened over the last 
few centuries by induced and forced conversions to Islam and Christianity, and by 
the consequences of Hindu tolerance, and lack of assertiveness and internal 
organization. The sangh parivar’s analysis of the origins of seva are clearly linked 
to its understanding of India’s past, in which a Hindu concept of service is 
linderpinned by the notion of divinity embodied in the Hindu nation. Vivekananda 
and members of the Ramakrishna movement, on the other hand, typically hold to 
an understanding of India’s past that acknowledges elements of an Indo-Saracenic 
composite culture (see Beckerlegge, 2006b). 

In attributing,the origins of their seva to Indian exemplars of ‘loving concern’ 
and ‘specific avatars, Vivekananda and others within the Ramakrishna movement 
tend to be more inclusive in their recognition of exemplars, and particularly those 
seen to represent values that seva is intended to instil in Indian society. Members 
of the Ramakrishna movement and the sangh parivar have often spoken generously 
about the great personalities of the Sikh and Buddhist traditions and their values, 
although treating them virtually as branches of Hinduism or Hindu sects. The social 
values of Islam and the renunciatory tradition within Christianity receive frequent 
acknowledgement within the literature of the Ramakrishna movement in a way 
that does not find a parallel within the sangh parivar (for example, Swami 
Vivekananda, 1989, II: 140371; V:311; VI: 416). Returning to a point made at the 
beginning of this article, we should note that both movements relate the distinctive 
nature of their practice of seva, through their historical claims, to a quality, whether 
compassion, service or renunciation, claimed to be inherent within the spirituality 
of the Hindu tradition. 

Thus, even among Hindu movements that place considerable value on 
defending the authentically Indian nature of the antecedents of their practice of 
seva and insist on historical continuity between their practice and earlier tradition, 
we nonetheless find that their accounts of seva may mark out a boundary between 
significantly different understandings of India’s past and its relationship to India’s 
present, and, within this, what is meant and encompassed by ‘Hindu’ culture or 
spirituality. This situation becomes more complicated when we also take into 
account etic, scholarly explanations of the origins of seva. 


Problematizing Seva on the Boundary between ‘Modern’ and Continuing 
Hinduism ; 
Few scholars, if any, now exploring Hinduism in any depth would present forms 
of moderr Hinduism simply as what Hindus, especially educated Hindus, ‘do’ 
today, without problematizing the relationship between movements placed in this 
category and ‘continuing’ or contemporary, mainstream Hinduism. ‘Modern 
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Hinduism’ ıs now understood not simply as recent Hinduism but as a distinctive ` 


style of Hinduism that owes much to the intensive interaction between India and 
the West from the early 19" century onwards, mediated largely by and for English- 
educated members of the Hindu elite. The Ramakrishna movement has occupied a 
central position in scholarly debates about the nature of ‘modern Hinduism’. 

Within the historiography of the tradition centred on Ramakrishna, the disputed 
origins of Vivekananda’s commitment to seva have formed part of a scholarly re- 
examination of the relationship between Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, which 
has intensified since the 1970s, leading to a widening gap between emic and etic 
accounts of Vivekananda’s role in relationship to what is known of Ramakrishna’s 
priorities. I am unable to point to one conjunction of factors that account for the 
emergence from the mid 1970s onwards of a new, and increasingly sustained critical 
perspective on the Ramakrishna movement, but this decade was to set the tone and 
the agenda for subsequent critical debate (see, for example, Béckerlegge, 2000). 

Perhaps the generally sceptical attitude towards religion induced by Marxist- 
influenced historiography in India played some part, or the growth of the shift in 
attitude to the writing of history that would soon be manifested during the following 
decade by the Subaltern Studies group and in postcolonial analysis more generally. 
From within my own field of Religious Studies, the late 1960s and 1970s were a 
growth period for the subject, and the study of the Hindu tradition became more 
widely, and closely, studied in universities in both Britain and the United States 
during this period when a new approach to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda began 
to evolve. 

Much more has been written about the inspirational figures behind the 
Ramakrishna movement since the 1970s, and by scholars whose work is far better 
known today, for example, Partha Chatterjee, Jeffrey Kripal, Sumit Sarkar, Amiya 
P. Sen, Narasingha P.Sil, than some of those I shall mention below. Yet, the studies 
of the 1970s, which made limited, inconsistent and patchy reference to existing 
studies and to each other, point the way to the identification of the practice of seva 
in the name of Ramakrishna within the more comprehensive problematizing of the 
Ramakrishna movement’s relationship to both its titular ‘founder’ and the wider 
Hindu tradition. 

Studies by Krishna Prakash Gupta (for example, 1974) raised questions about 
the historical nature of the relationship between Ramakrishna, whose name the 
movement has taken, and Vivekananda, reputedly Ramakrishna’s closest disciple 
who undoubtedly did much to shape the movement. Gupta questioned 
Vivekananda’s motives, psychology, and the direction on which he set the 
Ramakrishna movement. Walter Neevel (1976) challenged the view within the 
movement that their master, Ramakrishna, had ever been a particular follower of 
the advaita (non-dualist) philosophy that they have attributed to him. This forms 
the basis of not only the contemporary movement’s brand of religious universalism 
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of the ‘all paths lead to the same goal’ variety, but also the ethical theory that 
underpins its extensive service provisions. Neevel argued that Swami Saradananda, 
who wrote the movement’s standard hagiography of Ramakrishna, had tidied rp 
Ramakrishna’s vision under the influence of Vivekananda, who was then trying tu 
promote a sanitized version of his guru to European sympathizers. 

John Rosselli (1978), who acknowledged the work of Krishna Prakash Gupta 
and other Indian historians, repudiated any notion that Ramakrishna had the 
slightest interest in creating a religious movement, far less one organized around 
the practice of seva, serving humanity, which is what Vivekananda effectively 
had done when he institutionalized the foundations of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission. Ramakrishna was no longer positioned in the vanguard of a 
concerted effort to modernize Hinduism, but was presented rather as a powerful 
representative of a regional expression of ‘traditional’ Hinduism in Bengal. The 
single-minded thrust of Ramakrishna’s message, the imperative of achieving 
God-realization and his biting criticisms of the distractions of contemporary 
charitable activity, according to Rosselli, make his claimed involvement in 
establishing a religious movement specifically devoted to the delivery of 
organized seva seem wildly implausible. 

Questions about the origins of the practice of seva, however, go beyond the 
critical historiography of the Ramakrishna movement and scholarly debates about 
‘modern Hinduism’. In judgements on the influence of Christianity upcn the 
nineteenth-century re-casting of seva as service to humanity, we find echoes of 
another boundary laid down in European thought in the early 20" century between 
the religions of India and the Christianity of Western Europe. Influential 
commentators, including the sociologist Max Weber and the Christian theologian 
Albert Schweitzer, denied that Hinduism has the capacity for dynamic and beneficial 
social change. In his classic Modern Religious Movements in India, the missionary- 
scholar John Farquhar attributed to the presence of Christianity what he regarded 
as the wholesome developments in Hinduism he had witnessed in India, and declared 
the changes being promoted by the nascent Ramakrishna movement to be unnatural 
grafts onto Hinduism. 

Whether motivated by assumptions about the power of the Western European 
Christian tradition and the Hindu tradition respectively to transform the world, or 
judgements about what constitutes an ‘authentic’ expression of the Hindu tradition, 
commentators with quite different interests have made strikingly similar claims 
about the unnatural presence of organized seva within recent Hindu practice. 
Farquhar’s (1967: 206, 430-445) view was greatly influence by his understanding 
of Protestant ‘fulfilment’ theology, and he was particularly hostile to expressions 
of resurgent Hinduism that might-impede the progress of Christian missions at the 
turn of the 20" century. He was, consequently, the least sympathetic of the 
Ramakrishna movement’s early European scholarly observers. 
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It would be difficult to imagine a scholar more removed from Farquhar’s agenda 
than Agehananda Bharati, the Austrian-born Indologist, anthropologist and 
samnyasi. Like Farquhar, Bharati had extensive, first-hand experience of the 
movements about which he wrote. Bharati (1980), played a major part in making 
discussion of the Ramakrishna movement central to a more theorized approach to 
the study of modern Hinduism, which, as we have seen, began to be consolidated 
in the 1970s. Profoundly critical of what he judged to be the routinized nature of 
the Ramakrishna movement, which he encountered while being trained as a 
monastic, Bharati added his voice to those who have said this is hardly Hinduism, 
and, in particular, the preoccupation with seva ~ helping others. 

As far as Bharati (1980:94) was concerned, the parable of the ‘Good Samaritan’ 
had played little or no part in traditional Hinduism, and Vivekananda and his 
followers had simply adopted this from Christian missions in India, refining it in 
the light-of Vivekananda’s substantial experience in the United States and Europe. 
In this respect, Bharati, like Farquhar, utilized his own personal dissatisfaction 
with the direction taken by the Ramakrishna movement. Whereas Farquhar directed 
a polemic against aspects of Hinduism likely to obstruct the progress of Christianity 
in India, Bharati sought to sustain what he viewed as an authentic and rigorous. 
form of Hinduism, yet in essence he echoed the judgement that Farquhar had passed 
on the origins of seva. 

The quest for the origins of the transformation of seva over the last two centuries 
into a Hindu expression of organized service to humanity has led scholars to offer 
alternative accounts of the single most significant influence acting upon 
Vivekananda, considered arguably to be the principal architect of modern Hinduism 
and its promotion of seva. This quest in itself is an implicit rejection of the emic 
understanding that Ramakrishna himself had instigated this practice ın the 
‘precedents’ now treasured by his devotees, and had directed Vivekananda to embed 
seva ina movement bearing Ramakrishna’s name. One very influential and powerful 
argument in this area has been that advanced by David Kopf (1979). 

Kopf’s argument is particularly significant because it centres upon the slightly 
earlier modern Hindu movement, the Brahmo Samaj and one of its most charismatic 
leaders, Keshab Chandra Sen (1834-1884) who was-dssociatéd with both 
Ramaknshna and Vivekananda. Although there is no question that the inipact of 
the Ramakrishna movement and of Vivekananda has been more visible than that 
of the Brahmo Samaj since the turn of the 20 century, Kopf’s thesis recasts the 
explanation of the major influence acting upon the shaping of seva in twa Ways. 
Firstly, he does not relate this to the impact of Christianity in India in a diffuse 
sense, but specifically to the sympathetic relationship between Unitarians and 
Brahmos in Bengal. Secondly, by identifying Keshab Chandra Sen as the major 
conduit in this exchange of ideas, rather than pointing to the relationship between 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, he is able,to offer an alternative account of the 
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way in which seva came to be taken up by a range of Hindu movements and 
thinkers in the latter years of the 19" century. 

According to Kopf, Vivekananda’s commitment to seva was one outcome of 
Vivekananda’s early admiration for the Brahmo leader, and Dayananda Sarasvati 
too was affected by contact with Brahmo circles. Kopf’s subtle and compelling 
argument is founded on the recognition that Brahmos and Unitarians came together 
in common cause because they held similar and mutually reinforcing theological 
and social views. He thus does not view the Hindu reformulation of seva 
simplistically as an import from the Christian West, nor does his thesis rest upon 
the defence of any essentialist understanding of ‘Hinduism’. He does, however, 
treat the Unitanans as the stronger partners, already caught up in the-process of 
rapid modernization in the West, of which Hindus were merely distant observers 
or vicarious participants. The force of Kopf’s argument, therefore, is to trace the 
most significant developments in the growth of seva within modern Hindu 
movements, now channelled through the Brahmo tradition under Keshab Chandra 
Sen’s leadership, to a Unitarian source but thus one still emanating from Britain 
and the United States. 

We noted above that etic scholarship since the 1970s has been increasingly 
sceptical about classifying Ramakrishna as an advaitin and thus as the source of 
the neo-Vedantin ethic that supports the practice of seva within the later 
Ramakrishna movement. In the Ramakrishna tradition, Ramakrishna has been said 
by devotees to have held an advaita brand of religious philosophy derived from 
Shankara. In a series of lectures on his theory of ‘Practical Vedanta’ in 1896, 
Vivekananda gave an ethical dimension to one of the most famous verses from the 
ancient Chandogya Upanishad, ending with the recurrent refrain ‘that thou art’, 
which previously had been understood as asserting the identity of the individual 
spirit with the ultimate reality in an ontological sense. For many followers of 
Vivekananda today, Practical Vedanta is the philosophical basis of their practice 
of seva and a wonderful updating of the core truth of Hinduism’s most revered 
textual and philosophical heritage. But any challenge to this prevailing emic 
conviction takes us’beyond the implications at the micro-level for our understanding 
of the development of one Hindu movement to implications at the macro-level of 
critical analysis of the wider phenomenon of contemporary Hinduism. Many Hindu 
movements today that practise seva similarly rely on justifications derived from a 
broadly stated social ethic, involving reformulations of sources susceptible to 
advaitin interpretation. Both the examples considered in this article, the 
Ramakrishna movement and movements associated with the sangh parivar, adhere 
to non-dualist understandings of the nature of the human being to underpin their 
practice of seva. 

For Paul Hacker (1995) and those who have followed him, Vivekananda’s 
ethical reading of Upanishadic verses was influenced by the romantic vision of 
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India and her religious philosophy constructed by German idealists, specifically 
Schopenhauer and the Indologist Max Müller. Hacker demonstrates the wide gulf 
between Schopenhauer’s interpretation of the verses in question and the generally 
shared understanding of their ontological purport found in Hindu commentaries, 
although he pays little attention to other attempts within the Hindu tradition to 
construct a social ethic and to the sources they employ. It is also apparent from 
Hacker’s writings on neo-Hinduism or modern Vedanta that Hacker regarded much 
of Vivekananda‘s style of Hinduism as valueless. Here we do get into a decidedly 
‘essentialist’ view of Hinduism. The selective nature of Hacker’s treatment of 
Vivekananda and an underlying Christian theological bias are made evident by 
Wilhelm Halbfass (in Hacker, 1995), who had played a major part in making 
Hacker’s work more widely accessible to English-language scholarship (Halbfass, 
1988). This, of course, might not in itself entirely undermine Hacker’s thesis but it 
does suggest the need for caution before adopting it.® 

Evaluated narrowly in terms of their implications for an understanding of the 
origins of the practice and philosophy of seva, within the Ramakrishna movement 
and others influenced by it, the theses of Kopf and Hacker, if accepted, reach out 
far beyond the consideration of one movement, which is why they have been singled 
out in this discussion. There is, however, less of a consensus in etic studies about 
the influences that worked upon Vivekananda’s promotion of seva than there is 
about the impact of Vivekananda’s relationship with Ramakrishna upon 
Vivekananda’s eventual adoption of seva as a spiritual discipline. Apart from general 
expressions of compassion, critical scholars external to the Ramakrishna movement 
find little supportive evidence to confirm the emic view that Ramakrishna 
intentionally directed the creation of a movemer* that would devote itself to seva. 
Thus, even etic explanations of the sources of Vivekananda’s philosophy of service, 
which have emphasised factors other than those central to the respective theses of 
Kopf and Hacker, nevertheless, approach seva from the other side of the boundary 
to that occupied by representatives of the Ramakrishna movement. 

The sangh parivar has not been included tn this article merely as an auxiliary 
illustration of Vivekananda’s wider influence, although this is highly significant 
in terms of the recent development of seva in India and the Hindu diaspora. The 
problematization of seva within scholarly studies of the sangh parivar similarly 
raises questions about continuity and ultimately the sources of this practice. The 
immediate source of the inspiration behind the RSS’s ideology of seva is not 
disputed in that its earliest leaders and many of the membership to the present 
day would reverently acknowledge the influence of Vivekananda. As this article 
has already suggested, at tle macro-level this opens up the far more extensive 
critical problem concerning the origins of the practice of seva as it is now 
performed in modern Hinduism and in a range of other contemporary Hindu 
movements. 
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At the micro-level of attempting to understand the history of the sangh parivar, 
the growth of seva within the sangh parivar raises the question of why this 
movement adopted a more comprehensive practice of seva when it did. I have 
addressed this previously by challenging the popular view maintained within the 
RSS and its affiliates that this was a natural evolution, a progressive development 
overseen by its sarsangchalaks. Instead, I have emphasised the importance of seva 
as a form of mass political and cultural mobilization, and the role it played in the 
rebuilding of the sangh parivar in the 1950s and subsequently (Beckerlegge 2004). 
This brings us to the second boundary to be considered ın this article. 


Seva and the Boundary between the Religious, the Cultural, and the Political 


Within the Ramakrishna tradition, as we have seen, Ramakrishna is accredited 
with creating a new sadhana (loosely, ‘religious discipline’) of service to humanity. 
Some adherents today refer to this as the ‘sadhana of social service’, although the 
movement generally resists any suggestion that it is involved in philanthropy or 
social service as an end it itself. For some at least within the sangh parivar and 
other hindutwa-inspired movements the offering of seva may also function on a 
personal level as a fully-fledged sadhana of service. Vivekananda Kendra, for 
example, describes itself intentionally as a ‘spiritually oriented service organization’. 
For others in the sangh parivar, seva may represent a means to combat external 
social ills, even conflict on India’s borders, although inspired by the realization 
that ‘service to man is service to God’. At a collective level in the sangh parivar, 
however, it is the social benefit of the practice of seva, measured in terms of social 
cohesion (the rashtra) which is continually emphasized and celebrated. 
Comparing the role of seva in the Ramakrishna movement and RSS, therefore, 
leads us to the indistinct boundary between Hinduism (understood here as a religious 
enterprise) and Hindu cultural activity in a broader sense. This boundary is a 
particularly delicate one in the context of post-independence India with its secular 


` constitution and Hindu majority population. The inevitable political clout of the vast 


Hindu majority and the contentious nature of the provisions for recognized religious 
minorities under the Indian constitution make the boundary between the religious, 
the cultural, and the secular a highly sensitive one. We can explore this point further 
as a boundary issue at what I have referred to as micro- and macro- levels. 

The Ramakrishna movement has constantly asserted that it is non-political, 
while presenting both Ramakrishna and Vivekananda as in no small measure 
responsible for restoring pride in Hindu culture, a necessary prelude to the campaign 
for Indian independence. Vivekananda undeniably glorified India’s past, sometimes 
in a highly chauvinistic manner. The fact that elements of Vivekananda’s legacy 
have been taken up by Hindutva movements, although in a highly selective manner 
in some respects, is therefore telling. The seva activity carried out by Hindu 
movements in the run-up to Indian Independence was largely tolerated under British 
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tule because of its social benefits. But it also fulfilled the role of placing higher 
caste groups in the service of the poor and oppressed, contributing to an increasing 
sense of national unity. At a micro-level, in the terms of this paper, Vivekananda’s 
commitment to seva and the rhetoric he used to promote this activity is an element 
that would need to be considered carefully in any attempt to mark out the boundary 
between his religious and political significance. The latter would include any 
assessment of his influence, even if indirect and unintended, through the rise Hindu 
nationalism. 

Since independence, the Ramakrishna movement has been highly regarded 
by Indian administrations at both state and national level. The aid it offers, for 
example, is not confined to Hindus and it has many programmes aimed at scheduled 
groups. The scale of its operations means that it has to co-operate and negotiate 
with political agencies, NGOs and funding agencies, national and international. 
Whatever, judgement one makes about the extent to which the movement has 
remained outside party politics in India, there can be no doubt that it is constantly 
involved in the political arena occupied by all voluntary service providers who 
work with governments. 

Continuing at the micro-level, if seva may legitimately be said to stand on the 
boundary between religious and political activity in the contemporary, secular 
republic of India, as it did formerly under the British, then this must inform our 
understanding of the Ramakrishna movement, in spite of its declared apolitical 
stance, its membership of samnyasis, and the religious goal to which it is committed 
— ‘For liberation and the good of the world’. The Ramakrishna Mission’s extended 
but ultimately unsuccessful court case (1980-1995) that sought recognition as a 
religious minority separate from Hinduism, in order to benefit from-provision under 
the constitution for greater freedoms in schools managed by recognized religious 
minorities, illustrates an awareness of the tactics involved in walking the boundary 
between the spiritual and the secular, the religious and the political, as this has 
been constructed under the Indian constitution. 

The RSS has maintained that it is not a religious movement but the agreement 
in 1951 to allow the formation of the Jana Sangh, the antecedent of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), as a formal political party within the sangh parivar was highly 
divisive in its signal of a shift from ‘character building’ to political activism. Seva 
activity within the sangh parivar has from the start attempted to draw in low-caste 
and tribal groups, and has been clearly instrumental to the aim of unifying Hindu 
society. The preamble to the constitution of the RSS includes bringing about ‘an 
all-round regeneration of the Hindu Samaj’ by eradicating ‘fissiparous tendencies’ 
and inculcating ‘a spirit of service, sacrifice and selfless devotion to the Hindu 
Samaj’ (Mishra, 1980: 207). i 

The sangh-parivar has sttuggled far more in extending its outreach to Indian 


religious groups that might consider themselves as outside the ‘Hindu Samaj’, 
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although it reports offering service to Muslims and gaining some support from 
Muslims. It has directed a stream of criticism against Islam and Christianity, the 
‘foreign’ religions of India’s former oppressors. Together with its affiliates, it has 
been involved in communal violence, not least the now notorious destruction of 
the Ayodhya mosque in 1992. It has hardly enjoyed the same relationship with the 
central Indian government as has the Ramakrishna movement. Even the BJP found 
it difficult to manage its relationship with the sangh parivar once in government. 

Seva does not merely figure on a boundary at the micro-level of understanding 
the motives and goals of particular movements. At the macro-level, because of its 
history in India during the period of British colonial rule and under the provisions 
of the post-independence constitution, it also stands on the boundary between 
religion and state, and arguably in the flexible space demarcated by Indian civil 
society. The conduct, including legitimacy and effectiveness, of seva by movements 
such as the Ramakrishna Math and Mission and the constituents of the sangh parivar 
thus continueto invite judgements that may be overtly political, regardless of the 
insistence of the performers that service is directed towards spiritual and/or cultural 
ends and not political goals. Seva in this context thus proves a potentially contentious 
focus for testing yet again the boundaries between the religious and the secular in 
contemporary India. 


Conclusion 


The expansion of seva activity across a range of recent and contemporary Hindu 
movements owes much to the conditions prevalent in nineteenth-century India 
under British rule. It has also provided a focus that would encourage the increasing 
degree of internal organization that has taken place within Hinduism since that 
period, which in itself began as a response to the political needs of Indians at that 
time. But this was also the period when prominent figures such as Rammohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, and Vivekananda came be seen as representatives of 
‘Hinduism’, consciously presented as a ‘world religion’ to audiences beyond India 
in a globalizing religious milieu. As Vivekananda found, seva provided a cause 
that could unite and galvanize followers in India while also being comprehensible 
to sympathisers in the United States and Europe. 

Ramakrishna movement in particular has Jargely confined its offering of seva 
outside South Asia and other developing regions to the promotion of Vedanta, but 
seva is a highly portable religious practice. The giving of seva in some movements 
like the transnational Swaminarayan religion, with its following of largely Gujarati 
descent, can provide a further bridge between the diaspora and India, the historic 
heartland. Organizations within the sangh parivar have taken their practice of 
seva into the Hindu diaspora, for example, to East Africa, the United States, and 
Britain, where it continues to provide a vehicle, particularly through educational 
activities, for these groups’ political and cultural agenda. Seva is also well suited 
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to the needs and aptitudes of mobile, higher socio-economic groups, as Maya 
Warrier (2005) has demonstrated in her study of the Mata Amritanandamayi 
Mission. 

_ It is, therefore, perhaps somewhat ironical in the face of steadily expanding 
seva activity in India and elsewhere, that the major critical questions, which have 
led me to suggest that seva is a ‘boundary issue’ in the study of recent and 
contemporary Hindu movements, relate to its origins within earlier Indian and 
more specifically Hindu tradition, the contested relationship between ‘Indian’ and 
‘Hindu’ culture and identity, and debates about the authenticity of seva as an 
expression of Hindu religious tradition. Sensitivities surrounding this issue are 
unlikely to diminish. Firstly, long-standing emic understandings of the historical , 
development and origins of seva are deeply entrenched within these movements. 
Secondly, for performers of seva within the Hindu diaspora who value continuity 
of tradition, confidence ın the rootedness of this practice in the Hindu tradition is 
likely to be of greater rather than lesser importance. Thirdly, as this article has 
argued, debates about seva confront us with many of the same issues, which have 
inflamed historiographical disagreements about other boundary issues in the study 
of contemporary Hindu movements. 


Notes 


1. This article is based on a revision of a paper ‘Seva (service to humanity): a boundary issue 
in the study of recent and contemporary Hinduism (with reference to the Ramaknshna 
Math and Mission and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh)’, which was presented at a 
seminar held by the Department of Religious Studies’ Belief Beyond Boundaries research 
group at The Open University, UK, May 2006. It also incorporates some material from a 
paper, ‘Globalisation, ‘scholars at msk’...and other issues ın recent historical studies of the 
Hindu religious tradition since the [9th century’, presented at a postgraduate seminar arranged 
by the History Department, University College Cork, Ireland, in March 2007. 

2 Fuller details of the practice of seva and the value attached to ıt in the Ramakrishna movement 
and within the sangh parivar may be found in Beckerlegge (2004 and 2006a). The 
bibliographies in these works and Part One in Beckerlegge (2000) provide references to 
relevant emic and etic studies. 

3. Tam referring at this point specifically to scholars who at various times have been classified as 
being ‘at risk’ because of their published work; for example, Paul Courtright (1985) Ganesa: 
Lord of Obstacles, Lord of Beginnings, Jeffrey Kripal (1995) Kali’s Child (on Ramakrishna). 

4. Sewa International (n d.) explains its philosophy of service with reference to Tulsi Das, 
Rantideva, Vyasa, Kabir, and Vivekananda. 

5. Ihave challenged this understanding of the relationship Deive the practice of seva and 
the theory of Practical Vedanta (Beckerlegge, 2006a: 201-251). 

6. Hacker’ s work cannot be neatly contained within the period from the 1970s, which this article 
has suggested saw the growth of a more theonzed and consciously critical, etic approach to 
the Ramaknishna traditioa. His work, however, became more widely known outside the German 
scholarly tradition following the publication of Kleine Schriften in 1978 (Hacker 1978), and 

- studies by Wilhelm Halbfass in the following decades (1988 and 1995). 
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EMERGENCE, GROWTH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
ACTIVITIES IN THE SATHYA SAI BABA SPIRITUAL 
MOVEMENT 


Ajaya K. Sahoo 


The present paper deals with the social and welfare activities of an important spiritual movement 
in India, Sri Sathya Sa1 Baba movement, which has attracted thousands of devotees around the 
world cutting across class, caste, religion, region and ethnic backgrounds besides making its 
presence within the tradition of Hinduism in India. The spiritual movement has made several 
contributions to the social upliftment of the disadvantaged in the form of social welfare service 
activities, This paper is divided into three parts. The first part of the paper reviews briefly the 
emergence of Sathya Sai Baba movement, while the second part focuses on the growth of Sathya 
Sai organisation, which is an integral part of the Sathya Sai Baba movement, and the third and 
final part discusses the way in which the members of the movement engage in social service 
activities ın order to popularise the movement. 


Introduction 


Swami Vivekananda’s visit to Chicago in 1893 to attend the World Parliament of 
Religions paved the way for Indian [Hindu] religious and spiritual leaders to 
introduce into the world contexts. Thereafter, the surge in the growth of new 
religious/spiritual movements in India have all shown their interest in attracting 
diasporic Indians. Although the earlier religious/spiritual movements have been 
familiarized in the diaspora, what is new about the recent religious/spiritual 
movements is their stress on philanthropic and charitable activities in order to 
popularize the movements in the diaspora and also to celebrate and perpetuate the 
cultural traditions of the homeland. ` 

Hindu spiritual movements and their involvement in social and welfare service 
activities are not new. There are several instances in which spiritual movements 
engage in social service activities in order to strengthen the movement. For example, 
the Brahmo Samaj movement led by Raja Rammohan Roy, the Arya Samaj 
movement led by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the Rama Krishna Mission led by 
Rama Krishna Paramahamsa and later by Swami Vivekananda, the Swaminarayan 
movement founded by Sahajanand Swami and so on so forth. These socio-religious/ 
spiritual movements not only recognized in India because of their reformist and 
welfare activities but also had impact on Indians in the diaspora, especially the 
Hindus. The Ramakrishna movement in South Africa (Sooklal, 1990; see also 
Sookraj, 2005) and United States (Jackson, 1994), for instance, has influenced the 
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Hindus by its reformist tradition of combining religious instruction with social 
service to the diasporic community (see also Beckerlegge, 2006). Similar instances 
can be found in other movements such as Arya Samaj Movement in South Africa 
(Naidoo, 1992), Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement in Sri Lanka (Wismeijer, 1986), 
Swaminarayan movement in the United States (Williams, 2001) etc. These spiritual 
movements have provided platform for different religious and non-religious 
members to come together for promoting social service activities, Such organisations 
have international global reach. 

More recently, the Sathya Sai Baba (SSB) movement also achieved similar 
prominence in the global arena. The religious faith in the SSB spiritualism has 
appealed millions of people who have surrendered themselves to SSB both 
emotionally, mentally, socially and even in material terms. Sri Sathya Sai Baba, the 
founder of the living transnational spiritual movement, now claims to have over 12 
million devotees hailing from different caste, class, ethnic, religious and regional 
backgrounds with over 20,000 centres around the world devoted to the promulgation 
of his spiritual message (Berger and Huntington, 2002: 100). SSB spiritualism has 
not only attracted large number of Indians from the diaspora but also a significant 
number of non-Indians to the movement. It has spread beyond India to 160 countries 
around the world from Southeast Asia and Japan to as far as the United Kingdom, 
Sweden and the United States (Pereira, 2008: 250). For instance, in many major 
cities in North America! and Western Europe there exit organised SSB Centres and 
majority of members of these Centres are belong to different religions. However, as 
Weiss (2005: 6) pointed out, “despite his ubiquitous visage and fame throughout 
India, Sai Baba’s following is drawn from a fairly narrow cross-section of Indians, 
largely comprised of educated, upper middle-class Indians, non-resident Indians, 
and Westerners” (see also Bowen, 1988; Klass, 1991; Urban, 2003). The movement 
was brought to the West by Gujaratis from East Africa, to whom it belonged as part 
of their own religious faith (Hunt, 2003: 118). 

Although the movement emerged in the 1940s, it gained momentum only 
recently, especially after the spectacular development in information and 
communication technologies which have transformed the entire world into what 
Marshall McLuhan calls ‘global village’. The SSB movement can be called as a 
transnational movement as it originated in India and subsequently spread to several 
other nations and more importantly there exist vibrant networks among the members 
of the movement across geographical boundaries. After a brief review of the growth 
of the SSB movement, this paper discusses the way in which the members of the 
movement engage in social service activities in order to popularise the movement. 


Emergence of SSB Movement 


According to the literature, SSB is called by different names to indicate different 
status and stages of life. His childhood given name was ‘Sathyanarayana’ and his 
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family name was ‘Rayu’.? During his youth, friends and villagers used to call him 
in different names. For instance, Kasturi (2003: 13), the much closer person to 
SSB’s family, described Sathyanarayana in his book Sathyam Sivam Sundaram as 
“He is Shiva, He is Sakthi; He must have both Vibhuthi and Kumkum (sacred 
ash and red ochre)”. However, when Sathyanarayana declared himself (in 1940s) 
as the incarnation of former Sai Baba of Shirdi,? he became known as SSB. These 
stages - from childhood to youth - provide an outline for the life of SSB. The 
process that began with the birth of ‘Sathyanarayana Raju’ and culminated in the 
emergence of the ‘SSB spiritual movement’ is an interesting study of sociological 
significance. 

The stories of the movement goes back to early part of the 20" century when 
SSB, born as Sathyanarayana Raju, from a Kshatriya family at Puttaparthi village 
of Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh, India, on 23" November 1926. His birth 
fell on the day which according to the local Telugu calendar was Akshya (year), 
Kartheeka (month), and Somavaramu (Monday). In Andhra Pradesh, unlike in 
some other South Indian states, there is traditionally a family name attached to 
each person belong to the Hindu community. The male progeny continues the 
same family name as the father’s, whereas the female takes the family name of 
their husband’s. Irrespective of their caste, the legendary origin of the Hindu families 
can be traced to Gothra, named after an ancient Rishi. For example, the Rathnakaram 
family, nto which Sathya was born, had Rishi Bharadwaja as the patron saint, and 
hence, are members of Bharadwaja gothra. In the course of time, the family followed 
the principles - Suthras - laid down by one of the Bhardwaja’s disciples, 
Apasthamba. Sathya in this sense would be referred in all religious ceremonies as 
belongs to Bharadwaja Gothra and Apasthamba Suthra (Rao, 1985: 5). 

Soon after his birth, Sathya* became the pet of the entire village of Puttaparthi. 
As pointed out by Kasturi, “...even the ryots and cowherds vied with each other in 
fondling, feeding and playing with the lovely silken curls hair child” (2003: 12). 
Sathya during his childhood days demonstrated exceptional qualities of wisdom, 
compassion, and generosity. The theoretical premises within the sociological 
tradition of studying different religions revealed that, a charismatic leader shows 
his character from his childhood just to proven that he is a blessed one and distinct 
from other simple human beings with divine power (Weber, 1968). The following 
is the characteristic of Sathya’s life, which he developed from his childhood, the 
quality of a cherished leader: 

Sathya has always kept away from places where pigs or sheep or cattle or fowl were killed 

or tortured, or where fish was trapped or caught; He avoided kitchens and vessels used for 

cooking flesh or fowl (Kastun, 2003: 13). 

By this divine nature of love and sympathy towards creation, he was called by his 
neighbours as ‘Brahmajnani’. Besides this distinctive quality, Sathya was also a 
genius among his friends by learning more things and much quicker than others. 
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According to Kasturi, “...Sathya even composed at the tender age of seven or 
eight, some heart touching songs for a cast, which were gladly accepted later for 
public presentation” (2003: 17). These were some of the qualities of Sathya. 

A similar kind of story was described in Kasturi’s book where he mentioned 
about the declaration of avatarhood of SSB. When Sathya declared himself that 
he is the incarnation of earlier Sai Baba of Shirdi; several people had doubt on his 
revelation and required proof for that. During his chat with the villagers, one devotee 

“with doubt posed the question, ‘How can we believe that you are He?’ The person 
was astonished by the demonstration of Sathya: 

The cynic was flabbergasted by the ocular proof that was vouchsafed to him. Baba, it 

seems, stretched out his palms in front of the criti, and asked him to look at the opened 

palms. And, lo. he could see on one palm, a resplendent portrait of Shirdi Sai Baba and on 

the other palm, an equally effulgent portrait of Sn SSB himself! (Kasturi, 2003: 190). 

By this charismatic, divine and miraculous power, he has established today the 
SSB spiritual movement. Unlike other gurus or spiritual leaders, Sathya from 
childhood developed the qualities of a chia leader by his extraordinary 
visions. Some of the stories of childhood of Sathya can be illustrated here for 
understanding how his charismatic activitiés helped him to become popular 
worldwide. The legendary story of the childhood of Sathya has portrayed him as a 
perfect student (bralunachari). For instance, during his young age Sathya used to 
“... puzzle the demons, false teachers in the class, and the unbelievers with his 
great powers” (Kasturi,.2003). However, the incident that brought him closer to 
his parents and villagers 18\as follows: 

It was Ramanavami (Lord Rama’s Birthday) and late in the night the procession wended its 

way. round the village. A huge picture of Sr Rama was placed on a flower bedecked 

bullock cart but every body was surprised to see Sathya was sitting underneath the picture. 

The little charming boy was even tn that tender age became a ‘Guru’ to the children of the 

village showed the sure sign of divinity (Kasturi, 2003: 15). 

The pictures of such garlanded child with so much devotion by the villagers can be 
seen today in the households of many devotees. As Swallow (1982: 125) has rightly 
pointed out, “...SSB’s face is increasingly well known throughout urban India. In 
any bazaar, selling religious literature and pictures, among the clutter of lithographs 
and cheap prints of gods and holy men, past and present, one picture stands out- 
that of a dark man in an ochre robe, with a round face, crowned with a mass of 
black hair”. 

In another group of writings, it is mentioned that, Sathya was the embodiment 
of the attributes, powers and character of divinity and therefore was called by his 
followers as guru.’ In Hinduism, the origin of guru can be traced back as far as the 
early Upanishads, where the conception of divine teacher on the earth first 
manifested from its early Brahmin associations. Even the word was continuously 
described in the Hindu traditions such as Vedanta, Yoga, Tantra and Bhakti sects. 
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In more mystical Hindu circles, it was believed that the guru could awaken dormant 
spiritual knowledge within the pupil, known as shaktipat. Accordingly, the 
institution of guru has always been an essential feature of Hinduism since ancient 
times. SSB in this sense claims to be both the avatar of Shiva and Shakti. 

SSB night from his early childhood has been deeply religious. He used to have 
leadership qualities and gather around him his cousins and friends to sing bhajans 
or religious songs in chorus (Rao, 1985: 10). For instance, when Sathya was only 
ten years, he had formed a ‘Pandhari Bhajan Group’ in Puttaparthi, on the model 
of one that existed in the nearby village. The group consisted of about sixteen to 
eighteen boys, “...dressed uniformly in gerua clothes (or orange-coioured robe), 
holding each a flag in the hand and wearing jingle-bell-anklets” (Kasturi, 2003: 
23). It was the great attraction for villagers during that time as Sathya used to play 
leading roles in the group, performing simultaneously multiple roles such as 
organiser, treasurer, teacher, composer and singer. He did every role so wonderfully 
that the villagers believed that they could even imagine in their eyes “...the Mathura 
and Brindhavan reproduced, and ‘Balagopala’ with his flute enchanting the Gopis, 
the cows and calves, the trees and even the river Yamuna” (Kasturi, 2003: 24). 

Kakar (1991) in his study of the psychology of the relationship between the 
guru and his disciple stresses the surrender of the disciple to the guru and also the 
intimacy that the disciple enjoys with the guru (cited in Smith, 2003: 167). This 
was the case of Sathya’s life in the village Puttaparthi where he was to became the 
guru not only for his friends but also for the entire village soon after. At the age of 
14, Sathya left home - visited different places surrounding the village Puttaparthi - 
and claimed that he is the reincarnation of an Indian saint who had died in 1918 
named Shirdi Sai Baba. In addition to making frequent public claims to be the 
reincarnation of the revered saint, Sathya made special efforts to describe his 
affinities with Shirdi: teachings, types of miracles, and sayings, as well as exhibiting 
pictures of Shirdi in his ashram. He also made references (including allegedly 
omniscient ones) to Shirdi’s life, especially to older devotees.° All of these activities 
played an important role in spreading Sai Baba’s fame far and wide that attracted 
large number of devotees, including a number of elderly aristocratic patrons. Sathya 
then proclaimed his mission, and began teaching on the basis of his newly announced 
divine status. Sai Baba insists that “Sai is not a new religion, but that it is a spiritual 
teaching aimed at bringing the relevance of all religions back to their congregations” 
(Kent 2000: 11). 

During his time of wandering as a child and performing miracles, many people 
believed Sathya as god’s avatar and he was named as SSB due to his uncommon 
power of performing ‘miracles’. Later he returned to his native place, Puttaparthi, 
where the devotees built a house for him in 1950 called Prasanthi Nilayam - the 
abode of peace. After returning to his native village, Sathya started performing 
miracles in a more attractive manner than those he performed as a young boy 
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attracting many visitors to Puttaparthi.” He began to spread his message throughout 
India, with lectures, speeches, special pujas and festivals, along with the foundation 
of schools and charitable organisations (Urban, 2003: 79). In 1963, at the age of 
36, SSB made another revelation — he claimed to be an incarnation of Siva. This 
led to a dramatic increase in his following, both in India and abroad (Swallow, 
1982: 126). He then became even more popular due the character and integrity of 
those who told their own tales of spiritual experiences in print on their return from 
Puttaparthi. These descriptions attracted several early spiritual seekers from the 
West, such as John Hislop, Arnold Schulman, and psychiatrist Samuel Sandweiss 
from the USA, as well as Howard Murphet from Australia. These scholars decode 
Baba as a compassionate human being who delivers “divine favour to all those 
who seek his blessings” (Hislop, 2003). Further these revelations were published 
in more stylised form through books, magazines and pamphlets, which later inspired 
other spiritual seekers to visit and examine Sai Baba. 

According to Steel (2002) the major attributes that distinguishes SSB from 
other contemporary spiritual gurus “...is his claim to be ‘God on Earth,’ an avatar 
endowed with divine attributes and powers.” The devotees of SSB also considered 
him as an avatar in human form. As John Hislop writes: 

To me, as well as to many hundreds of thousands of people ın North and South America, 

Europe, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Asia, Sri SSB 1s considered to be an Avatar, 

Divinity in human form. His wisdom, the love which is so strongly felt when one ts in his 

presence, and his awesome power over the natural elements and human circumstances 

contribute to the extraordinaly veneration ın which he 1s held and to the almost irrestible 


attraction felt by people of all ages and races when they see him, or begin to give close 
attention to, his teachings and to his life (2003. vi). 


The personal characteristics of SSB such as charisma and miracle power has 
engendered perhaps a million followers or more who believed that he is god 
himself. The simple definition of Sai Baba as avatar or god incarnates, relates to 
the deification of human nature, which makes man god to the same degree as 
god himself became man. Babb (1983, 1986) argues that, it is the ‘miracle’ that 
1s the absolute axis of the movement since the teachings contain nothing unique 
or remarkable - they are typical of Hindu devotionalist (bhakti) movements in 
general. With reference to Sai Baba’s miracle, Pratap Kumar has pointed out 
that: 


The miracles have a double role to play. One the one hand, they prove to the devotees that 
Sai Baba ıs divine, and on the other, it also establishes a bond between him and his devotees. 
It ıs seen both as establishing a metaphysical claim and also as an expression of divine 
‘grace. They demonstrate to the devotees his transcendental nature as the divine, and at the 
same time his immanence in their midst so that they could experience him and receive from 
him various material benefits It is this two-fold function, one a transcendental role and the 
other an immanent role, that makes the “miracles” of Sai Baba integral to his teachings and 
ministry (Kumar, 2000: 195). 
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It is a fact that, as far as the West is concerned, it is the miracle that attracts many 
followers and transforms people into devotees. The miracles that SSB performs 
initially create a quasi-contractual relationship between him and his devotees (Kent, 
2004: 48). The devotees in this sense forge a social bond while exchanging their 
compassion with the gifts, which Sai Baba materialises. This compassionateness 
of devotees ultimately turns into ‘charity’ in the form of seva, which is an integral 
part of SSB movement today. As Kent (2004: 48-50) points out, “...the gift exerts 
a grip upon its recipient, obliging him to receive and later to reciprocate.” As a 
social actor, Sai Baba puts his devotees under contractual obligation, commanding 
their participation in the implementation of the mission, in exchange for his possible 
delivery of God’s grace. In return the devotees see Sai Baba and his teaching as 
unquestionable truth - the direct outpouring of universal divinity. In other words, 
an expectation of receiving something from him seems to be the cause of their 
devotion toward Sai Baba (Kumar, 2000: 195). When the movement increased in 
strength thereby wealth and activities, it was difficult for SSB to handle. He assigned 
people those who were close to him to hold the administrative positions by forming 
the Sathya Sa: Organisation. 


Growth of SSB Organisation 


SSB’s mission has always proclaimed a manifesto for charity, education in human 
values, worship and meditation. To execute this he has established the International 
Sathya Sai Organisation, which is devoted to the service of the people. The 
organisation, which was first started as a small charitable organisation in Puttaparthi 
during the mid-1960s, has now emerged to be a well-knit, purposeful and service- 
oriented global organisation. Under its pan-Indian umbrella are an enormous array 
of schools, ashrams, Sai Colleges and various charitable organisations, funded 
largely by the donations of his wealthy devotees (Urban, 2003: 81). Apart from the 
spiritual efforts, the organisation’s main objective includes social service activities 
such as training children, youths and adults in the human values, working in 
hospitals, prisons, old age homes and similar institutions, and taking responsibility 
of the family, neighbourhood, community and the state. 

The members of the organisation are united with a common bond i.e., ‘love of 
God’ and with a common goal of ‘spiritual growth’. Each member has to engage 
in certain unique activities which include: the study of the teachings of SSB and 
the sacred literature of all religions, group devotional singing, spiritual meditation, 
and selfless service to the community, society, the world, and the environment. 
The fundamental objective of the organisation as laid down by SSB is to ‘awaken 
in man the divinity inherent ın him’ by propagating, through practice and examples 
of the basic principles of Love (Prema), Truth (Sathya), Right Action (Dharma), 
Peace (Shanti), and Non-violence (Ahimsa), which he terms “universal human 
values”. Membership to the organisation is open to people from all walks of life. 
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Regarding the code of conduct, it is pointed out that all those who participate in 
the activities of SSB movement must undertake Sadhana (spiritual discipline), 
which is as an integral part of SSB’s daily life.’ 

SSB organisation operates at two levels - managerial organisation at the central 
level and seva organisation at the local level. At the managerial level, different 
trusts function at local, national and international levels. It is important to mention 
here that all the SSB Trusts in India promote education, health and rural 
development. The Central Trust situated at Prasanthi Nilayam has eleven members 
is the national apex body, and acts as a bridge between different trusts. The 
organization’s main objective which is outlined in the website of the Central Trust 
reads as follows: 


The organization has as its main objective selfless love and service without any distinction 
of religion, nationality, race, socio-economic status, either for those who work in the 
Organization or for those who are served by them. Thus, it transcends the bounds of ‘Religion’ 
and unifies society in ‘One Spirit’ that is God and binds the whole humanity into one 
‘Brotherhood of Man’. This spiritual basis enables every one in the Organization to pursue 
his own religion better by putting its teachings into practice by way of love and service to 
the God who dwells ın all hearts (cited in Feike, 2007. 83-84). 


The SSB organisations in the overseas countries, however, are somewhat different 
to that which exists in India. In the US, for example, there are two complementary 
agencies. One consists of SSB Society of America, which runs the SSB Books 
Centre at Tustin, California. The other branch is Sathya Sai Council of America 
that provides guidelines for various American Sai Centres. There are hardly any 
resources available to understand how the organisation started and gained 
momentum. As Priddy (2002: 1) points out “...it neither presents any documentation 
of its origins nor its history as such. The organisation does not make any of its 
internal or financtal transactions public and reserves information about its real 
decision-making procedure to office-bearers on a rather strict need-to-know basis”. 

The SSB organisation is well established on the grounds of ‘legal-rational 
authority’ with a strict hicrarchy of management. Taylor (1987: 124) explains how 
this organisation has been responsible for the growth of Sathya Sai Movement. At 
the apex level, there is the World Council of Sri Sathya Sai Organisation which 
oversees the two sub-organisations, namely the Council of Central Management 
and Sri Sathya Sai Seva Organisation. The Council of Central Management looks 
after another important body called the Sri Sathya Sai Central Trust. The Sri Sathya 
Sai Seva Organisation is divided into three wings i.e., 1) the Centres Wing, 2) the 
Women’s wing, 3) the Service wing. The service wing 1s divided further into several 
branches such as health, education, general public welfare etc., and engages in 
“selfless service to humanity in the form of medical aid, charity for the poor and 
public utility projects” (Feike, 2007: 83). Indian as well as overseas devotees use 
different names for the organisation such as Sri Sathya Sai Seva Organisations 
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and Sathya Sai Organisation. The organisation today has reached in a stage where 
the members are able to maintain transnational networks th, their counterparts 
across the world through the establishment of centres/temples and educational 
institutions. Stephen Hunt (2003: 118) argues that although the SSB organisation 
has institutional structure, “the wider following is loosely organized and there 1s 
no stringent set of practices”. 


International Sathya Sai Organisation 


The International Sathya Sai Organisation consists of Sathya Sai Centres and Groups 
in countries outside India. Today, Sathya Sai Centres are found in all most all 
countries around the world.'° For administrative purposes, countries outside India 
have been divided into ten geographical regions (www.sathyasai.org/). In the Indian 
diaspora, for instance, one could observe number of centres especially in the old 
diaspora countries such as Mauritius, Fiji, Trinidad and Tobago and East and South 
Africa. There are more than 20 centres in Fiji and 50 centres in Trinidad. In short, 
the worldwide spiritual movement of SSB appears to be growing in geometric 
progression for the last few years. Each region is headed by one or more Central 
Coordinators to guide and assist for the smooth functioning of the Centres. The 
activities of the Sri Sathya Sai International Organisation fall into three categories: 
Devotional/Spiritual, Educational and Service. 

SSB organisation plays important role in popularising Sai Baba’s mission world 
over through organising seminars, workshops, conferences on religion and 
spirituality and the contemporary needs of gullible people. These public activities 
sometimes act as practical alternative to spirituality as a result of the overseas 
tours by SSB (only to East Africa), if not by his close disciples or associates. Since 
1943, SSB mission has been prospering without needing general public meetings 

‘in Overseas countries. Nowadays, the close associates of SSB - persons like Anil 
Kumar, Indulal Shah and others - travel across the world to spread Sai Baba’s 


-message, his philosophy and teaching. This prominent persons travel every year to 


different countries with the invitation of the respective countries’ Sai Centres. The 
organisation for the last few decades has initiated conducting international 
conferences and workshops on spirituality and religion in different countries around 
the world.!! The spontaneous overflow of Centres outside India is the best example 
of this effort. 

The organisation has divided the responsibilities such as environment, health, 
education, women, Bhajan group etc. into different departments and the 
administrative committee looks after all this with the help of its co-members. 
Administrative committees have been established in each country where there is a 
Centre. These committees are registered or incorporated according to the laws of 
the countries where they have located, but in each case SSB is the president of the 


. committee. There are now committees in East and South Africa, the Caribbean, 


/ 
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Mauritius, the UK, the USA, Australia, and Canada. The activities of each committee 
in all the countries are coordinated through a central committee which is in India. 
The effective administrative structure combined with a centralised authority formed 
by the intellectuals to make decisions is one of the major factors leading to the 
growth and success of the SSB spiritual movement in the last few years. 


Sathya Sai Organisation and Social Service 


All religions emphasise the need to support charity, welfare and the disadvantaged Obligatory 
giving is thus a manifestation of a deep sense of religious responsibility, duty and commitment 
in order to realise salvation. 

—Brij Maharaj et al. (2008: 82). 


Social service has always been given great importance in Sathya Sai organisations 
all over the world. The devotees show their love towards SSB by serving their 
fellow beings. Service is defined in Sai discourse as ‘love made manifest’. 
Irrespective of gender, colour, caste and race, people from all backgrounds serve 
their fellow beings in one form or other, both in India and outside India. SSB’s 
message of social service to the wider society has been told and retold many times 
and published in many manuscripts, books and magazines. Peter Clarke (2006: 
248) has rightly pointed out that, “the SSB movement has not only helped to turn 
Hinduism into a more international religion but also, notwithstanding its emphasis 
on the miraculous, into a modernizing force, particularly with regard to such issues 
as the status and position of women, which it has tended to enhance, education, 
and in the positive evaluation it has made of modern scientific medicine, and 
technology”. -— 

The Sathya Sai Organisation which fulfils this purpose is called the Sathya 
Sai Seva Dal Organisation. The structure of Sathya Sai Seva Dal Organisation 
(figure 1) consisted of a state president nominated by SSB, who organises Seva 
Samithi work by nominating a District President and Seva Dal by appointing a 
State Convenor. It is the Seva Samithi, which first decides to have a Seva Dal in 
their respective area by appointing a Seva Dal Convenor for the Samithi. Thus, 
there are three organisers at three different levels playing important role such as: 
(a) Seva Dal Convenor for each Samithi, (b) District Convenor for each district, 
and, (c) State Convenor for each state. f 

In this context, it is worthwhile to mention here some of the important landmarks 
in the contribution of SSB spiritual movement to the larger society. First, the 
educational programme, which is organise through establishing schools and colleges 
in various regions. For instance, Sri Sathya Sai Arts, Science and Commerce College 
for men and women at Anantapur, Bhopal, Jaipur, Hyderabad and Bangalore. These 
colleges are affiliated to the Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning, Puttaparthi, 
which has-been accorded Deemed University status in India (Taylor, 1987: 129), 
and now became the status of a university. The main aim of the Sri Sathya Sai - 
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FIGURE 1: ORGANISATION STRUCTURE OF THE SATHYA SAI SEVA DAL 
ORGANISATION 








SATHYA SAI SEVA DAL ORGANISATION 
State President 


State Convenor for Seva Dal 
(Group) 


District Convenors 
In district where Seva Samithis function 


Seva Dal Convenor for each Seva Conducts training and 
Samithl in the district examination at district level 
Enrols members for Conducts various Gives certificate and 
Seva Dal for training activities badge 


University is to enlighten the mind while liberating the soul. SSB believes that 
there are two facets of true education. The first is book knowledge, while the 
second teaches education in the five intrinsic and universal human values. He has 
termed this second aspect of education as ‘Educare’, which means that through 








education and caring for others, a person’s innate human values will flourish (Feike, 


2007: 82). 

The second important field is the health programme, which is organised through 
establishing healthcare institutions and hospitals with the following purposes: 
(1) medicine for all, (2) medical care free from the stigma of commercialisation, 
and (3) human values in medical care. Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Medical 
Sciences at Puttaparthi and Bangalore, and SSB Super Specialty Hospital at 
Puttaparthi are established to promote the above ideals. 


The Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Medical Sciences, in Puttaparthi, which opened ın 1991, 
provides tertiary care and is entirely free to all patients. The whole project funded by 
donations, paid for the capital costs (buildings, equipment, etc.) of approximately US $75 
million, and covers the running costs (drugs, staff salaries, etc.), which amounted to about 
$2 million for 1996. Income from a separate fund of approximately $30 million, which is 
managed by the Trust, pays for the monthly running costs. The Sri Sathya Sa: Institute of 
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Higher Medical Sciences, in Bangalore, started in 2001, is a modern multi-super specialty 
hospital, which provides the best medical care (Anand, 2004: 35). 


These hospitals employ Western medical practices, but Sai Baba’s miraculous 
healing power gives these practices an efficacy greater than that of other hospitals. 
Indeed, his doctors claim to successfully perform operations that would be 
inconceivable even in hospitals with the most modern technology (Taylor, 1987: 
129). Besides the establishing hospitals, the Sai Seva organisation arranges regularly 
the temporary medical camps in rural areas to provide medical services to poor 
and needy people. 

The third major initiative‘taken by Sathya Sai Organisation is Sri Sathya Sai 
Drinking Water Supply Project, to the people in tue drought-prone rural areas of 
Anantapur, Medak, and Mehaboobnagar districts of Andhra Pradesh. As a result 
of the construction of reservoirs, storage tanks, and wells, as part of this larger 
project, the quality of life for these rural inhabitants has improved substantially 
(Feike, 2007). 

One major aspects of providing social welfare service to the society in the 
SSB movement comes through volunteerism. According to Sai Baba, those who 
follow his spiritualism must spend some time every week in the community service 
activities. As part of this voluntarism, the SSB Centres in India and in the diaspora 
have taken up initiative to address some of the current problems of society such as 
childcare, old age care, and the HIV/AIDS awareness campaign. Some of the other 
activities undertaken by the Sai devotees are such as providing food, clothing, and 
shelter for the poor on a regular basis, blood donations, eye screening camps, and 
village upliftment programs (Anand, 2004). Apart from this, the devotees participate 
actively at the time of natural disasters. They collect donations, both cash and 
kind, and distribute it to the disaster-stricken people. The best examples where the 
Sai devotees have actively volunteered in providing relief to the victims of natural 
disasters are such as Orissa super-cyclone in 1999, Gujarat earthquake in 2001 
and hurricane Katrina in USA in 2005. 


Conclusion 


The present paper examined how the SSB movement started and gained momentum, 
and how the members of the movement engaged in social service activities through 
the Sathya Sai organisations, which is the ultimate aim of the movement. SSB 
spiritual movement today has achieved transnational status as a result of its global 
networking through the SSB centres and organisations across the world. As rightly 
pointed out by Peter Clarke (2006: 247) that, “...despite the ambiguity surrounding 
its aims, or perhaps on account of it, the Sai Baba movement has become one of 
the most international of India’s New Religious Movements in terms of its social 
composition and presence in so many countries”. The social welfare service 
activities executed by the members of the movement to the larger society are 
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noteworthy. Despite several criticisms, the social welfare service activities of the 
SSB movement are recognized not only in India, which is obvious because of its 
base, but also in countries out side India where there is no significant number of 
Indians present. 


Notes 


1. 


In the United States, there are more than 160 Centers, which are coordinated by the Sathya 
Sai Baba Council of America established in 1975. These Centers are administratively grouped 
under one of the ten regions of the country. Each region has its own officers and activities. 
The regional officers consult with national coordinators for the United States. Coordinators 
from fifteen international regions make up a Central Council, which is directed by Sathya 
Sai Baba (Anand, 2004: 36). 

In the coastal districts of Andhra Pradesh, the Rajus of this sub-caste were known to be as 
Telugu speaking minstrels or Telugu teachers (Rao, 1985: 4). They were Kshatriyas of the 
ruling caste. They considered themselves scions of the Solar Dynasty, of Bharadvaja Gotra 
and Apastambha Sutra (Ganapati, 1985: 16). 


Shirdi Sai Baba (1856-1918), a personification of spiritual perfection and an epitome of 
compassion, was believed to be the previous incarnation of SSB who has lived in the little 
village of Shirdi ın the state of Maharashtra (India) for sixty years. He was admired in his 
lifetime for hts austerc lifestyle and particularly for the miracles that were attributed to him. 
See more about Shird: Sat Baba (Ajgaonkar, 1999: 212; Sahukar, 1997: 121; Srinivas, 
1999; Warren, 1999: 439) 


‘Sathya’ and ‘Sathyanarayana’ have been used here and there in this paper, all implies 
SSB’s early childhood name. 


The word guru means teacher in Sansknt and other Sanskrit-derived languages like Hindi, 
Bengali and Gujarati. The word originated in a Hindu context and holds a special place in 
Hinduism, signifying the sacred place and imparter of knowledge. Literally, the word comes 
from the root ‘gu’ meaning darkness and ‘ru’ meaning act of removal (www. wikipedia.org). 


SSB’s connection with Sai Baba is of a very different order, and superficially the two 
saintly figures appear to be in marked contrast. This contrast is obvious in the pictures 
produced at Puttaparthi in which the two saints appear together, and also in the portraits in 
the main room at SSB’s ashram (Swallow, 1982: 133). 


The ‘miracles’ of SSB include materializing sugar candy, flowers, vibhuti (sacred ash) and 
other presents for his devotees. It also includes healing the sick and knowing the thoughts 
of his disciples whatever be the distance between them. 


To become a member or hold any administrative charge one has to undergo several stages. 
His training as a religious specialist comes from his total devotion to the work and spread 
the message of Baba either through media or through public discourse. 


The main Codes of Conducts of SSB are as follows. (a) daily meditation and prayer; 
(b) devotional singing/prayer with members of his family once per week; (c) participation 
in the educational programs conducted by the Organization for children; (d) attendance at 
group devotional programs conducted by the Organization; (e) participation in community 
service and other programs of the Organization; (f) regular study of Sai literature; (g) putting 
into practice the principle of ‘Ceiling on Desires’ and utilities any savings thereby generated 
for the service of mankind; (h) speaking softly and lovingly with everyone with whom he 
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comes into contact; (1) avoiding talking ill of others especially in their absence (Attp:/ 
www.saibabaforbegmners.com/code.html). 

10. The first Sa: Baba centre outside India was established in 1967 at Sri Lanka. In the USA 
and UK centres started during 1969. Establishment of centres in South Africa (1973), Italy 
(1974), Mauritius and Australia (1978), West Indies (1983) followed 

ll. Forinstance, the first world conference was held at Dharmakshethra, Bombay in June 1968, 
and the second in 1975 The third in 1980, the fourth ın 1985 and the fifth in 1990 were held 
at Prasanthi Nilayam during SSB’s birthday. 
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VOLUNTARISM AS CIVIC ACTION: REFLECTIONS FROM 
RELIGIOUS HINDU ORGANIZATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Reshma Sookrajh 


Hindu organizations in South Africa appear to be extremely credible points of entry for civic 
action initiatives and community development. Many Hindu organizations have moved from an 
exclusively spiritual mission paradigm to one that 1s driven by social concern, poverty alleviation 
and empowerment. The central question asked in this article is: How do organized Hindu religious 
groups contribute to community problem-solving and human development in South Africa? In 
reflecting on selected Hindu faith-based institutions and their welfarist activities undertaken within 
South Afncan communities, three important insights have emerged. Firstly, ıt was found that 
Hindu organisations promote values that underpin inclusiveness (those most marginalized from 
civic life), tolerance, love for neighbor, the dignity and sacredness of all people, appreciation for 
both Social stability and transformational change. Secondly, Hindu organisations offer public 
spaces for welfarism where voluntary associations form and people develop skills relevant to 
participation in public life, including the cooperative skulls of communication, and mobilizing 
and managing resources. Thirdly, Hindu organisations are rich in social and financial capital, 
with high levels of trust, norms of engagement and reciprocity, and dense networks of both 
horizontal (peer) and vertical (age, wealth, and social status) relationships. 


Introduction 


Salamon (1999:5) claimed that a global “associational revolution” appears to be 
underway around the world which is seeing a “striking upsurge of organized private, 
voluntary activity in virtually every corner of the globe’ (Salamon, 1999: 5). 
Salamon er al. (2000: 1) further asserted that in advanced capitalist nations, 
voluntary activity had also significantly increased in ‘visibility and policy salience’ 
over the last decade. 

It is. of course, important to acknowledge that voluntarism is, to use the 
suggestive phrase of Kendall and Knapp (1995), ‘a loose and baggy monster’, 
embracing a wide varicty of organizational forms, governance structures and 
activities. Although this means that the boundaries of voluntarism cannot be drawn 
with confidence, the primary interest in this article is to examine organized 
voluntarism involving ‘self-governing associations of people who have joined 
together to take action for public benefit’, that are independent, do not distribute 
profits and are governed by non-paid volunteers (Taylor, 1992: 171). 

This article reflects on the role of selected Hindu institutions in South Africa 
in promoting social development in civil society. Voluntarism has long been an 
integral part of Hindu society, dating back to at least 1 500 BC when it was 
mentioned ın the Rig Veda. Indeed this tradition in India, the home of Hinduism 
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plays an important role in social and economic development. It is known that 
volunteer campaigns help in the fields of education, medicine, cultural promotion 
and during times of crisis such as droughts, floods, epidemics and foreign invasions. 
Through these contributions the disadvantaged and the poor are taken care of by 
social mechanisms outside the state — through the family structure, social groups, 
guilds, and individual religious philanthropy (Sen, 1993). 

It is obvious that voluntarism amongst Hindus in South Africa has evolved 
over the years. This is true for most of the Hindu organisational contribution after 
the political transition in South Africa. This shift was spurred by the political 
transition and the need to address the vast inequalities of the apartheid legacy. Ina 
study conducted by the author, it was found that Hindu organisations generally 
displayed an extremely sophisticated articulation and understanding of voluntarism 
that constructed them as prolific givers in the country (Sookrajh, 2006). 

Voluntarism in the context of this article, is viewed as having a pivotal role 
in rekindling a sense of civic responsibility and enhancing social cohesion (Dekker 
and van den Broek, 1998). The central question asked in this article is: How do 
organized Hindu religious groups contribute to community problem-solving and 
human development in South Africa? In responding to this question, interviews 
were conducted with representatives from selected Hindu organizations (Table | 
2) which was followed by an analysis of documentary analysis of their aims and 
objectives. Representatives of these institutions were contacted and interviews 
were conducted through face-to-face meetings, and telephone conversations. The 
organisations selected in this study have all demonstrated clear roles, 
responsibilities and contributions in their pursuit of service rendition (“Niskhaam 
Karma”- entitled to actions but not to the fruits of the actions). Table 2 profiles 
the different organizations, their missions and the nature of their philanthropic 
activities. It is argued that Hindu organizations display an extremely sophisticated 
articulation and understanding of social giving generally and development 
specifically. 

In view of the above, this paper begins with a discussion of Hindu voluntarism 
in South Africa in which ideas of social giving are examined. It then reflects on 
selected Hindu faith-based institutions and their welfarist activities undertaken 
within South African communities through an examination of the resource 
mobilization techniques and philanthropic activities. 


Hindus in South Africa 


In 1995, there were 527 352 Hindus in South Africa of the one million Indians in 
the country (2001 Census). Despite over 130 years of oppression, international 
sanctions and isolation from the Indian motherland, Hindus flourished by nurturing ` 
and maintaining their religious and cultural heritage — a proud record of its self- 
help approach in building the community. Largely for historical reasons, the 
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overwhelming majority of Hindus are located in the province of KwaZulu-Natal 
(Table 1) in which this study is located. 


TABLE 1: HINDU POPULATION IN SOUTH AFRICA BY PROVINCE 


Province Number % 
Eastern Cape 5275 ` 1.00 
Free State P 466 008 
Gauteng f 67421 11 64 
KwaZulu-Natal 443987 84.19 
Limpopo 1043 0.20 
Mpumalanga 2220 042 
Northern Cape 345 : 007 
North West 1267 0.24 
Western Cape 5328 1.01 
Total 527 352 99.09 


(Adapted from Statistics South Africa, 2001) 


Voluntarism and Hindus 


For Hindus, according to Anand (2004), dana (giving) is an important part of 
one’s dharma (religious duty). Dana includes selfless service or sewa to those in 
need. Dana is a broad term used to define almost any type of giving which is non 
reciprocal or one sided and which is not motivated by immediate self interest; to 
share our possessions with those less fortunate and to support institutions such as 
temples, schools, and service organizations. 

In the Vedic period (C.1500 - 500 BC) dana and yagna were prescribed to 
acquire religious merit and a place in heaven. The Bhagavad Gita recast yagna and 
dana into ideals of loka Sangaraha or universal human welfare which became the 
basis for all subsequent social work in India (Sundar, 2002). 

A form of Dana is dakshina, which is given to the priest after a visit for any 
religious occassion. The dakshina is considered as a service charge for officiating 
at family functions. Another form is the bhiksha in the form of articles or food 
given to sanyasis or monks. Bhiksha therefore is only given to holy men and is 
different from bheekha, 1.e. giving to the poor, needy and persons with disabilities. 
One of the most common forms of Dana or giving is annadana, the sharing of 
food with others. In the orthodox tradition, a householder is expected to partake of 
food only after it has been reverentially offered to the deities, ancestors, the 
mendicant and dependants. The practice of annadana is common to all sections of 
Indian society and continues to be an important aspect of people’s way of life. 
Dana in turn 1s linked to dharma, which has a wide variety of meanings such as 
eternal law, duty, conduct, behavior, morality and righteousness. Each person has 
a dharma wherein charity is first directed towards immediate family and is then 
extended to society, the world and all living beings. 
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Hindu philosophical texts such as the Isha Upanishad point to the fact that 
true enjoyment and peace lie in detachment from wealth, i.e. renunciation of the 
sense of possession. Therefore the four main motives in giving dana are 

Punya - Merit, the polar opposite of paap or sin which helps us attain moksha 
or liberation 

Prayaschita - Act of repentance, compensation and confession by religious or 
social sinner. This could take on the form of monetary taxation or performance of 
rituals, community feast and giving dakshina to the needy. 

Aparigriha - Non-accumulation of wealth; living with bare essentials. This is 
most difficult to follow and is practised by spiritual people and those who have 
renounced the world. 

Karuna - Compassion for the poor and needy. 

Of the four, punya and prayaschita imply self interest (therefore motivating 
individuals to donate), whereas aparigriha and karuna imply selfless duty-towards 
others. In ancient India many kings gave for philanthropic causes such as providing 
rest houses, planting trees and digging wells. Similarly, the kings of Tanjore in the 
nineteenth century were renowned for establishing chatrams - centres of hospitality 
located along main roads road to took care of pilgrims the needy and the sick 
(Kapoor and Sharma, 2000). f 

Giving is thus understood as a universal phenomenon which includes alf 
possible situations and counting all plausible reasons for giving. Over the years 
one can easily detect a shift in the specialised spiritual mission to a paradigm that 
is driven by social vocation in the form of poverty alleviation and issues of 
development. Hindu organizations in South Africa appear to be extremely credible 
points of entry for civic action initiatives and community development. Research 
has found that Hindu organizations in South Africa continue to expand their work 
through developing and strengthening internal systems of working which allows 
for their successful growth (Maharaj, et al., 2007). 

This proposition derives from data collated through a major study by Sookrajh 
(2006), that examined Hindu Giving within a context of a bigger project on Social 
Giving in South Afnca. From this study, it was found that many Hindu organizations 
have moved from an exclusively spiritual mission paradigm to one that is driven 
by social concern, poverty alleviation and empowerment. In the Strategy and Tactics 
(2004) survey it was found that a large section of the Hindus respond to charity not 
necessarily for religious reasons, rather because they see the need to intervene 
where there is some form of suffering. More than 84% of the respondents believe 
that they give because it makes them feel better and 75% do so in order to make 
the country a better place. An extremely small section of the community support 
charity because they have more than they need (10%). 

According to Everrat and Solanki (2005) religion plays a very important role 
in influencing the decision to give. Voluntarism amongst Hindus is a self-initiated 
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act which is largely driven by a sense of socio-religious commitment. Giving is 
thus understood as a universal phenomenon which includes all possible situations 
and counting all plausible reasons for giving and this generally gets done through 
established Hindu organisations. 

In short, voluntary organisations appear to be increasingly identified in policy 
and academic discourses as a ‘panacea’ to many of the problems faced by neoliberal 
states. Not only are they crucial to strategies of welfare pluralism, but they are also 
viewed as “place[s] where politics can be democratized, active citizenship 
strengthened, the public sphere reinvigorated” (Brown et al., 2000: 57). 


Profiling the Different Hindu Organizations 


The structure of this paper is influenced by a contextual framework advanced by 
Scheie and Kari (2006). More specifically, the following propositions from the 
work of Scheie and Kari (2006: 4) are used as an analytical framework for this 
paper: 

e Hindu organizations promote values that underpin inclusiveness (those 
most marginalized from civic life), tolerance, love for neighbor, the dignity 
and sacredness of all people, appreciation for both social stability and 
transformational change. 


e Hindu organizations offer public spaces for welfarism where voluntary 
associations form and people develop skills relevant to participation in 
public life, including the cooperative skills of communication, and 
mobilizing and managing resources. 


* Hindu organisations are rich in social and financial capital, with high 
levels of trust, norms of engagement and reciprocity, and dense networks 
of both horizontal (peer) and vertical (age, wealth, and social statu~) 
relationships. 


In conjunction with Table 2 which profiles the different Hindu organisations 
in South Africa which were studied, the analysis that follows is organised around 
the above contextual factors. The data analysis begins with a discussion of how 
Hindu organizations promote values that underpin inclusiveness, tolerance, love 
for neighbor, the dignity and sacredness of all people, and appreciation for both 
social stability and transformational change. Thereafter the theme public spaces 
for welfarism is explained in which ideas about participation and mobilizing in 
public life are explored. The third theme suggests that Hindu organisations are 
rich in social and financial capital, and have established dense networks through 
consistent engagement and trust. The final theme analyses how these organisations 
further offer spaces for a variety of people, poor and many middle-class, affluent, 
and highly educated people to engage with resources. 
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Promotion of values that underpin Inclusiveness 


Table | suggests that due to the changing nature of the landscape of the country, the 
giving activities of the Hindu community has moved away from community-centric 
to one that is nation-centric, thus embracing all racial, cultural and linguistic groups. 
The concept of community service which works on the assumption that Hindu 
institutions are responsible agents for alleviating poverty and enlightening the public 
-in terms of basic spiritual and material needs. Service is seen as a sacred trust, a 
cultivation of civic leadership and a performance of noble and selfless duty. 

All six organizations surveyed undertake active, daily feeding programmes, many 
of these targeting hungry school children from largely rural areas. According to 
Swami Ramkripananda: “Although we cater for people of all ages. our primary 
concern 1s the children and we are hopeful they will grow up into responsible and 
self-sufficient adults”.' It is evident from table | that what has emerged is a kind of 
social mission paradigm that is more pragmatic and implementation driven, through 
a better understanding of community life and how problems can be addressed. 

The mission of the ABH is embedded in the principles of the philosophy 
espoused by Swami Dayanand Saraswathi to do good by promoting “physical, 
spiritual, emotional and social well-being to every being...”.? Service provision at 
ABH ranges from providing shelter for abused, destitute women and children, 
responsiveness to crisis, counselling services, literacy classes for resident children 
and adults, gardening projects, nursing service, to the provision for HIV/AIDS 
orphans. Given the need to serve people from diverse religious backgrounds, the 
practice of exclusively Hindu religious activities was modified for a more 
embracing, universal approach. The ABH has launched plans for the building of a 
Nursing School. It also runs a printing press and several skills development 
programmes for both its residents as well as the neighbouring communities. The 
idea that the greatest service to God was service to humanity is clearly inscnbed in 
the missions of most of these organisations. 


Public Places for Welfarism 


The period when these organisations were historically established, range between 
1921-1998 and it is obvious from the civic action activities in Table 1 that Hindu 
organisations in this study have adopted a clearer vision and mission. In many 
cases they have supported and extended their work into the welfare arena, which 
normally is the government’s responsibility, and have surpassed their traditional 
modes of voluntarism. 

In commenting on the work done by the Divine Life Society, Jacob Zuma 
(2004), when he was Deputy President of the country, stated that the government 
“is placing increasing emphasis on establishing partnerships across the broad 
spectrum of South African society, including with organised business and labour, 
the NGO sector, the religious fraternity and communities”.? He noted the mayor 
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contributions of Divine Life Society, among others, have made in the areas of 
education including schoo! building, development, housing schemes, job creation 
initiatives and craft centres, health, hydro-phonic tunnels, feeding schemes in rural 
areas, libraries, and multi-cultural centres. 

The Ramaknishna Clinic serves disadvantaged individuals irrespective of race, 
religion, language, creed or socio-political affiliation, at various peri-urban and 
rural centres. The Clinic has a panel of 71 voluntary staff, the majority of whom 
are medical specialists. All professional services are rendered on a voluntary basis, 
free of any cost to the patients: 


“Regular activitics of the Clinic include specialist ward rounds at ten State Hospitals, 
community clinics, medical camps and medical assistance to hospices, geriatnc centres, 
frail care centres and step-down facilities”.* 


A total of 17,219 patients have been treated from 2005 to 2007, with 6,060 patients 
being treated in 2007. In 2008. 8148 patients were treated. The Ramakrishna Clinic 
works in partnership with the public and private health sectors, and the South 
African Red Cross Air Mercy Services, in order to improve the quality of health 
care for the indigent. 

In 2006 the Ramakrishna Centre established eThembeni Home for terminally 
ill paticnts in the disadvantaged arca of Kwa Mashu, north of Durban. The home 
comprises threc sections of 45 beds, made up of three wards (15 beds for males, 15 
beds for females, 10 beds for children and 5 beds for mothers wanting to stay with 
their children), offices, stock rooms and ablutions facilities. The eThembeni Home 
provides a much needed facility for HIV-AIDS and cancer patients in the area, and 
is managed by the local community. Commenting on the efforts made by the 
Ramakrishna Centre of South Africa, KwaZulu-Natal provincial Health Minister, 
Zwelt Mkhize, pointed out that the facility was not only a healthcare Home but 
also a symbol of integrated cffort between people of Indian origin and Africans 
that promoted inter-racial, inter-religious and inter-linguistic understanding.‘ 

Welfarism appears as the underlying motive that drives all giving as illustrated 
in Table 2. In the Strategy and Tactics Survey (2004), a fairly large sector of the 
Hindu sample who have direct or indirect affiliation to.the organizations ın this study, 
believed that they would like to influence development in the country (Table 3). 


TABLE 3: GIVING TO INFLUENCE DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Categories ` Percent 
Strongly Agree 13.27 
Agrec 30.33 
Neutral 34.60 
Disagree 18.48 
Strongly Disagree 3.32 


(Adapted fiom Strategy and Tactics, 2004) 
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` Tt would appear that the patterns of voluntarism and welfarism take many 
forms. There is generally no systematic donor scheduling in place for most Hindus. 
Apart from the Aryan Benevolent Home that is subsidized by the state by 50% 
(Table 1), a significant amount of giving does take place and is driven by a spirit of 
voluntarism both at individual and organisational levels. This is strongly influenced 
by a sense of religious and civic responsiveness to community needs. 

Although very little is known about how poor communities mobilise resources 
internally in order to cope with difficult conditions, it is clear that Hindus generally 
respond more spontaneously to crisis situations. This type of responsiveness presents 
an enabling environment for the poor to mobilise and benefit from reactive giving 
by Hindu groups. Socially responsive giving is usually conducted in the case of 
immediate emergencies, e.g. deaths. In these cases Hindus work together to facilitate 
funerals, ceremonies for the dead, bursaries for needy university students, especially 
in their first year of study. The Strategy and Tactics (2004) survey also found that 
the most support was received by the poor and the youth (Table 4). 


TABLE 4: CAUSES SUPPORTED 


Causes Per cent 
Disabled 6.64 
Animals 1.42 
Aged 9.95 
Children/Youth 27.96 
HIV/AIDS 19.91 
The poor 26.54 
Religious institution 0.95 
Women 1.90 
Crime/violence 047 
Other 4.27 


(Adapted from Strategy and Tactics, 2004) 


It is, however, conjectured that pvor people in these communities are able to 
survive through various informal mechanisms that facilitate the internal flow of 
resources within these communities. Formal support at a Hindu organisational 
level is fairly systematic and offered to the frail and aged, physically disabled, 
mentally challenged, destitute men and women and children, as well as victims of 
emergencies and disasters. 

The launch of the Chidananda Medical and Resource Centre by the Sarva 
Dharma Ashram, for example means the provision of basic medical assistance to 
about 20 000 indigent residents of Welbedacht, a low income group on the outskirts 
of Chatsworth, south of Durban. The Sarva Dharma society has a 24 hour clinic 
facility which is a purpose built community centre situated on the Ashram premises. 
It provides medical, as well as existing community services, i.e. Library and 
Resource Centre, Literacy and Computer classes, Alcoholics Anonymous, and care 
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for the abused. In collaboration with the KwaZulu Natal Health Department and 
the R K Khan Hospital in Chatsworth, this centre hopes to provide a 24 hour 
facility to residents occupying 6000 one-room units ın this area. According to the 
spiritual leader, Swami Ramakripananda : 

“the Ashtam’s cycle of service includes daily feeding schemes, providing sandwiches for 

local schools, enrolling children at schools and equipping them with educational aids and 

books, an adult literacy programme, providing second-hand clothing to the poor and 

conducting religion and dance classes for the children”. 
The local community participates in the day-to-day operations, which include 
feeding the poor where approximately 200 loaves of bread are currently used per 
week for sandwiches for under-privileged school children; food is also cooked 
daily for feeding approximately 800 hungry children and members of the under- 
privileged community; food and hamper distribution to about 4000 indigent people; 
distribution of new and second hand clothes fortnightly; literacy classes for both 
the young and old; satsangs and spiritual education in which Hindu values are also 
taught from the various scriptures. 

Mahatma Ghandi argued that “service was fundamental to community 
upliftment” (Kumar. 2003: 16). In this regard Hindu temples and organisations 
serve as “networks for the provision of food, employment, housing and 
psychological support as an expression of this principle” (Kumar, 2003: 16). For 
example, the partnership between the Ulundi-based Zululand District Municipality 
and the Divine Life Society dates back 32 years. This co-operation has resulted in 
numerous multimillion rand development projects, including schools, créches, 
clinics, recreation centres, skills and training centres, sanitation projects, sports 
fields, health care facilities, multimedia resource centre, all of which were intended 
to train and empower the poor and disadvantaged (Jenkins, 2006: 5). 

The Ramakrishna Centre’s Nutrition Programme, initiated by Swami 
Nischalananda in 1953, continues to play an important role in alleviating hunger 
and suffering, not only amongst children, but also adults in all communities. 
Working in the midst of impoverished communities and a wide range of 
organisations, the programme has been able to reach the poor, destitute, 
unemployed. abused and disabled. The Centre and all the sub-centres and satsang 
groups are engaged ın feeding programmes in their respective communties. From 
an early organisation rendering medical, relief and welfare services to the 
disadvantaged in our community, the Clinic has evolved into a multidimensional 
entity providing a diverse range of professional medical services.® 

The South African Tamil Federation’s organisational giving has a strong cultural 
and educational focus. Social giving efforts took the form of bursaries valued at 
R108 000 ın 2003, and R130 000 in 2004 which were allocated to needy students. 
The selection depends on merit, irrespective of colour. Student organisations within 
the federation are also supported to study in India (music, language or culture) and 
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flight, accommodation, and other costs are covered by this bursary. A large focus of 
this organisation as well as its affiliates is on education and book distribution. It has 
a systematic way of prioritising events and a rigorous budgeting process. Money is 
raised to ensure that earmarked events are completed successfully.’ 

It is evident that these different organizations offer public spaces for welfarism, 
. where voluntary associations form, and people develop skills relevant to 
participation in public life, including the cooperative skills of communication, and 
mobilizing and managing resources, which collectively contribute to engagement 
in selfless service. 


National and International Social Spaces for Welfarism 


Social giving is considered a social contract in which the mission of the ABH is 
clear in its intention to “look for His good in promoting the good of all”.'° This 
derives from a sense of social solidarity referred to as samajic sangathan. Hindu 
organizations interviewed believed that the notion of Ramrajya was associated 
with ideas of an ideal community in which the ruler and the ruled were seen as 
one, and a community in which poverty and suffering were non-existent. 

Voluntarism triggered by natural disasters, e.g. floods, earthquakes, motivated 
Hindus call for collective mobilisation and action by all organisations. There has 
been an cclectic approach to provide immediate material and financial support in 
such cases. Hindu communities are generally reactive and immediate about their 
giving. A move to a sustained mobilisation, the struggle for better relief, access to 
medical resources, and even legal support have been cited as ways in which Hindu 
people get involved in disaster relief. A more organised systemic effort especially 
in response to disasters is evident. Here social spaces get created, opportunities for 
voluntarism get widened, and opportunities for participation increase dramatically, 
and networks are established with other other agencies and faith groups in South 
Africa. 

In respect of international relief, there is evidence of some Hindu support 
towards international disasters, e.g. earthquakes and floods. However, contribution 
to international causes as per the Strategy and Tactics (2004) survey was minimal. 
It is evident from Table 5 that local needs were considered more important than 
international ones by Hindus. 


TABLE 5: IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL VS INTERNATIONAL CAUSES 


Localinter national Percent 
Local more impt. than international 46,92 
International more impt. than local f 4.27 
Local and international equally impt. 41,23 


Do not know 7.58 
(Adapted fiom Strategy and Tactics, 2004) 
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However, systematic relief attempts continue to be made towards international 
disasters. In 1993 about R550 000 was collected to provide relief for the victims of 
the Maharashtra earthquake disaster (Kallideen, 1994). The South Asia Tsunami 
Disaster in December 2004 saw immediate reaction from the South African Hindu 
Maha Sabha who together with the South African Tamil Federation launched an 
interim relief committee and an appeal to all South Africans to “give up just one 
day of thcir monthly salaries to assist those left destitute by the disaster” (Post, 
December 29, 2004 —January 2, 2005). 

In June 2005, the International Movement for Tamil Culture launched the 
Poverty Alleviation and Disaster Initiative in Durban. A team of fifteen volunteers 
travelled to Tsunami affected areas to offer assistance to rebuild the area (The 
Rising Sun, 14-20 June 2005). This initiative was set to provide ongoing relief to 
those affected by disasters locally as well. 

In examining selected social spaces for welfarism at an international level, it 
was found that ISKCON is engaged in providing shelter for HIV/AIDS orphans 
and a rehabilitation programme for street children and drug addicts, in Kisumu, 
Kenya. An orphanage in Colombo, Sri Lanka was expanded alongside the feeding 
of 10 000 plates of food per day to tsunami victims. In Vrindavan, India, self-help 
and self-sufficiency programmes have been established to promote community 
development. 

Over the last 50 years, Divine Life Society has given financial assistance to 
over 30 Hindu spiritual institutions in South Africa and about 25 in India. The 
organisation considers it a great blessing to have the privilege of serving temples 
and spiritual institutions. 


‘Catalysts for Cross-class and Inter-racial Outreach 


Though many Hindu institutions are segregated and homogeneous in cultural and 
ethnic terms (a legacy of the apartheid era), they serve as catalysts for cross-class 
and inter-racial outreach. These organizations offer spaces for newcomers, people 
of color, and poor people. They also include many middle-class, affluent, and 
highly educated people well-connected to resources and power who are willing to 
share and develop skills in others. It is evident, for example, from the nature of the 
services provided by the ABH, that it has actively responded to the social needs of 
the day and the service extends beyond narrow ethnic or racial boundaries. 

The Ramakrishna Clinic of South Africa continues to provide services to seven 
State Hospitals and other clinics at different sub-centres with multi-racial patients. 
Specialist medical consultations, surgery and procedures consultations and medical 
education are provided free of charge. There were also opportunties for inter-faith 
collaboration: 


“Everywhere we are given the opportunity to practice humility, love, understanding and 
above all selflessness This service has brought us great joy and fulfilment. At times our 
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builders worked with our African brethren of the Independent African Churches, often our 
doctors work side by side with Catholic nuns. We have always worked with all races and 
people of all faiths This is a spititual discipline that ıs helping us punfy our hearts and 
expand our consciousness”.!! 


The Divine Life Society of South Africa has also engaged in human skills 
development by building centres to promote self-help initiatives and skills. It 
established sewing centres in Tongaat, Chatsworth and Merebank — 46 sewing 
machines in operation with 70 African women graduating in sewing in 2004. In 

~ 2008 the Divine Life Society commenced with a most prestigious project in a rural 
area in the region of Empangeni. It will provide health and medical facilities for 
the poor in the area. It will be quite a large complex to be undertaken 1n collaboration 
with the Premier of KwaZulu-Natal. The buildings alone will occupy an area of 
about two and a half hectares. The Society is contributing seven million rands 
towards this massive project.” 

The Divine Life Society is currently involved in projects from building of 
schools for the disadvantaged sector of the community, building 255 homes for 
displaced Africans and Indians, in Waterloo, Verulam, baptismal! centres at Port 
Dumford and Inanda, disposal of cremated ashes — ghat project in Clare Estate, 
and making of sandwiches for school children at five different centres in KwaZulu 
Natal. There is a growing networking and co-operation that goes beyond race, 
culture and class, clearly an influence of the political transition in South Africa. 

According to Swami Ramkripananda, founder and spiritual head of the Sarva 
Dharma Ashram, education is critical to development. These teachings inspired 
the first Trade and Empowerment Centre for school dropouts in Chatsworth and 
surrounding arcas: 

“More childien are dropping out of school as a result of social ills. I realised there was a 

need for innovative intervention to help them divert their attention and prevent them from 

becoming criminals, drug lords, alcoholics and a menace to society. By giving them skills, 

we are empowering them to become responsible individuals”. 
He believed that with so many youths facing the prospect of unemployment, 
dynamic intervention was needed to ensure a brighter future for them. The centre, 
being built in Welbedacht, and home to many low-income families, aims to instill 
valuable skills in youngsters. Introductory courses have commenced with training 
in home economics, general mechanics, welding, panel beating, building, skin and 
hair care, sewing, computer literacy and installation of security systems. The courses 
will be taught by retired and voluntary facilitators, educators and people from 
industry. 

For ISKCON, food (anna dhan) was considered to be an essential component 

- of giving. According to Smita Krsna, Food for Life which is an active wing of the 
Society, is the largest registered non-profit, vegetarian food relief organisation 
worldwide and is currently the largest vegetarian free meal programme in South 
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Africa. Since 1974, Food for Life has served more than 200 million free hot meals 
in over 70 countries. In South Africa alone, in 2002, a one million plates of food 
were served. Food for Life has developed the concept of “hunger-free zones” within 
the community. This operates on the principle that no one should go hungry within 
a 20 km radius of the distrbution points. According to this organisation, the vision 
of this initiative is to have an entire network of hunger-free zones regionally and 
nationally. Ingredients and donations for meals are collected and provision of 
facilities for the preparation of meals are organised. More than one hundred and 
fifty thousand hot meals are served every month by volunteers. 

There was an awareness that in South Africa, regardless of colour, culture, 
creed or race, young and old, “many people are starving ~ this is a stark reality”.'* 
The escalating poverty and unemployment rates have caused people to be destitute 
and homcless, without access to clean running water and sanitation. ISKCON 
believes that it is the responsibility of individuals, the small to medium businesses. 
the corporates, and the multinational sector to address this situation. 

The International Society for Krishna Consciousness liaises with community- 
based organisations like orphanages, HIV/AIDS support programmes, old age 
homes and crisis relief centres in KwaZulu Natal. Networks have been forged with 
the SAPS and Metro Police Community Service and several youth character building 
initiatives have been conducted in various communities. Volunteers provide 
psychological support for prisoners. In South Africa, ISKCON volunteer teams 
are a familiar and welcome sight in townships, squatter camps, impoverished 
housing schemes, hospitals, créches, schools, universities and homes for the aged 
and handicapped.'® The Sanskrit term for such selfless service without reward is 
known as nishkaam karma. 


Identity of Spiritual Leaders 


Spiritual leaders sce themselves as trustworthy and accountable to the Lord and 
not to donors, auditors or governments. The leaders who drive these initiatives 
have spiritual will as well as temporal authority. In this regard they have the power 
to promote initiatives and change through a sense of reverence afforded to them 
by their respective congregations. In developing a distinctive organisational identity 
of transparency, these leaders are able to procure funding in well considered ways. 

Swami Sahajananda was best known for contributing for nearly GO years_as 
head of the Divine Life Society of South Africa, which is engaged in building 
schools, technical colleges, clinics, small-businesses and even churches for the 
poor and disadvantaged in KwaZulu-Natal. This includes more than 300 such 
projects undertaken during his leadership of the organization. 

In his message on the demise of Swami Sahajananda, President Mbeki said: 
“The Divine Life Society of South Africa has stood out as one of the beacons of 
this country. Swami Sahajananda has dedicated his life to serve the poorest of the 
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poor in our country. His contribution for about 58 years is praiseworthy”.'* This 
view was endorsed KwaZulu-Natal Premier Sibusiso Ndebele during his keynote 
address delivered at the Memorial Service of Sri Swami Sahajananda, Spiritual 
Head of the Divine Life Society of South Africa: 
“Government will honour Sri Swami Sahajananda as one of the greatest spiritual and 
humanitarian leaders that South Africa has produced. The name of the Divine Life Society 
and its spiritual head, Sri Swami Sahajananda will be written ın the history of our country 
with pride”.” 
Leaders of these different religious organisations are seen as people who have the 
integrity and trust to inspire volunteers to participate in public life. They are 
generally people who have outstanding leadership skills and an exceptional sense 
of responsibility and respect, to motivate volunteers and recipients in diverse 
community groups. Development efforts are tailored to their particular interests 
and contexts and largely impacted by the identity of their leaders. The ideology of 
the Ramakrishna Centre, for example, finds expression through multifarious 
activities which cover different areas of human need and social welfare such as 
education, health, rural development, self-employment, women’s welfare, inter- 
faith understanding, moral life, spiritual guidance, and relief to victims of calamities. 
All these activities are conducted as service, service to God in humanity. Service 
was a way of lıfe to all of the organisations in this study. These spiritual leaders 
have outstanding “trust” traits that enable them to attract huge amounts of donor 
funding without much effort." 


Generating Financial Resources and Networking 


Although unspccificd, it was found that these Hindu organisations are rich in social 
and financial capital, with high levels of trust, norms of engagement and reciprocity, 
and dense networks of both horizontal (peer) and vertical (age, wealth, and social 
status) relationships. 

Unlike Islam and Christianity, there are no specific systems and processes in 
place to ensure that all members of the Hindu faith contribute a portion of their 
earnings towards charity. There is no form of assessment of mandatory or systematic 
individual giving in Hinduism. Hindu scriptures do not indicate any official rithe 
and therefore do not place the devotee under any obligation to pay a specific amount 
to any temple or religious institution (Anand, 2004). However, there is an implicit 
view that Hindus ought to be giving spontaneously, all the time. In some cases a 
systematic collection strategy has been used by the organisations to collect money 
and the householders had no qualms about how their monies were utilised because 
of faith and trust. 

The Divine Life Society would appear to be the most prolific recipient of such - 
contributions in KwaZulu-Natal, and its giving gets managed and operationalised 
in a very professional way. The Divine Life Society obtains its funds from a variety 
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of sources. Much of ıt is derived from book sales, printed and published by the 
Society. Also, since the inception of the society in 1949, generous hearted well- 
wishers and patrons from al] over the country continue to provide substantial 
financial aid in an unparalleled and spontaneous way. 

The Divine Life Society has entered into a partnership with the eThekwini 
Municipality towards the development of 263 sub-economic properties, valued at 
a total of about R7,7 million. Sbu Ndebele, the premier of KwaZulu Natal, noted 
that this partnership between government and the Divine Life Society has been a 
longstanding relationship in which The Divine Life Society has contributed more 
than R70 million towards community improvement projects in the province. This 
is the second housing initiative that the society has undertaken with the Council, 
the first being the building of 200 houses in Waterloo, near Verulam, north of the 
coastal city of Durban. 

The Ramakrishna Mission of South Africa has an operational cost of R50 000 
per month and depends on congregational support and targets business people to 
procure funds. The Sarva Dharma Ashram receives substantial financial contribution 
from businesses in the area — essentially by companies who are impressed with the 
project's long-term goals to develop the community.The notion of integrity is critical 
and the community places trust in the ABH. It has an annual budget of R17 million, 
of which R12,5 million comes from a state subsidy. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that voluntarism amongst Hindus in South Africa has evolved over 
the years. This is true for most of the Hindu organisational contribution after the 
political transition in South Afnca. This shift was spurred by the political transition 
and the need to address the vast inequalities of the apartheid legacy. South African 
Hindu organizations with huge followings have become responsive to the demands 
being made by society, and in so doing are able to address needs that are not 
adequately covered by the Government. ' 

This paper confirms that Hindu organisations generally display an extremely 
sophisticated articulation and understanding of voluntarism that constructs them 
as prolific givers in the country. In the context of this article, voluntarism is viewed 
as having a pivotal role in rekindling a sense of civic responsibility and enhancing 
social cohesion (Dekker and van den Broek, 1998). 

It is evident form the study that Hindu organisations have grown stronger at 
building civic culture, mobilizing participation, and addressing community 
problems. This had resulted in community improvement and a mobilising of 
organisations in respect of their membership and leadership capacities to be able 
to identify social concerns, and to generate possible solutions. These organizations 
have provided the critical spaces for welfarism to be enacted in a way that allows 
for individuals to grow in skills, knowledge and relationship capacity. ' 
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Notes 


Interview, Spiritual Head, Sarva Dharma Ashram, South Africa, February, 2008. 
Interview with Rayesh Latchman, Director of ABH, March 2008. 
http://www.search.gov.za/info/previewDocument 

The Ramakrishna Clinic of South Africa, Annual Report, 01/01/2008 — 31/12/2008, p. I. 
The Ramakrishna Clinic of South Africa, Annual Report, 01/01/2008 — 31/12/2008. 
http.//www.ramaki ishna-sa.org.za/RKC_clinic. php 

Interview, February 2008 

Attp://www.ramakrishna-sa.org.za/news. php#8 

Interview with Bala Naidoo, chairperson, March 2007. 

Interview with Rajesh Lutchman, Director of ABH, March 2008. 


. Annual Desmond Tutu Peace Lecture delivered on Wednesday, 5 November 2008, by Swami 
Saradananda at Temple David. The event was hosted by the World Conference on Religion 
for Peace. 
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12. hup:/www.sivananda.dls.org.za/ 
13. Interview with Smita Krsna Das, November 2007. 
i4. Interview with Smita Krsna Das, November 2007. 
15. Interview with Smita Krsna Das, November 2007. 
16. hitp./www sivananda dls.org.za/ 
17 Attp://www.stvananda dls.org.za/ 


18 Daily News, 14 September 2005: Footprints: KZN Premier S’bu Ndebele praises Divine 
Life Society for sterling work done among the needy in the province. 
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INDIAN DIASPORA PHILANTHROPY: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE! 


Ajailiu Niumai 


In recent years, a few scholars have undertaken research on Indian diaspora philanthropy. However, 
many of these studies have presented a cursory glimpse of the role played by the Indian diaspora 
through NGOs in promoting welfare, social development and emergency assistance 1n India. This 
paper attempts to examine the contours of Indian diaspora philanthropy with special reference to 
Indian Americans The focus is on the Indian diaspora philanthropy which functions directly 
through NGOs tn India at one level, and on the other hand, through United States based international 
NGOs with operations ın India. It has been generally perceived that Indian diaspora funds were 
distributed through formal and mostly in informal channels for various development projects. It 
has also become trendy for Indian diaspora to give back to their villages and towns. Their 
inspirations for philanthiopic activities are a combination of traditional concerns of family, kinship, 
castes and religious sentiments, and the idea of doing something good for the poor and the needy. 


Introduction 


Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world. 
Indeed it is the only thing that ever has - Margaret Mead 


My interest on philosophy of Indian diaspora philanthropy began after attending 
the Fourth Pravas: Bhartiya Divas which was held from 7 to 9 January, 2006 in 
Hyderabad. During the three days conference, the Indian diasporic communities 
manifested certain solidarity though they came from different nations with diverse 
backgrounds such as castes, class, ethnicity, religion and the like. Some of the 
wealthy entreprencurs and industrialists were seen to have invested heavily in India. 
These aspects enabled mc to contemplate on them. Secondly, my association with 
an Indian diaspora Non-Profit Organization “CARTHA” (which means Doer in 
Sanskrit) in Iowa City, USA prompted my interest on the topic. I came to know 
about CARTHA through its Founder-Chairman, Usha Balakrishnan. I am interested 
in CARTHA’s work as it aims at advancing global relations.? 

There is a limited literature on Indian diaspora and philanthropy and thus, 
needs scrious sociological research. A small number of scholars like Devesh Kapur, 
Mark Sidel, Priya Viswanath. Gopa Kumar, Shahnaz Taplin, Priya Anand and 
Julia Szanton have written on Indian diaspora philanthropy. And, there is no doubt 
that diaspora and philanthropy is a theme for serious sociological research. 

It has been generally perceived that a huge amount funds from the Indian 
diaspora have been distributed through formal and informal methods for various 
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welfare and development programmes in the past few decades. In this context, 
certain sociological questions emerged as to how Indian diaspora philanthropy 
and charity influences the family, kinship and community? Is the Indian diaspora 
engaged in philanthropy often influenced by their respective religions? Does 
diaspora philanthropy create any conflict of interest between the donors and the 
beneficiaries? What are the strategies that they used to generate philanthropy 
effectively? These are some of the pertinent issues that are addressed in this paper. 

More specifically, in this paper focuses mainly on the Indian American diaspora _ 
‘and the Indian diaspora based Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) which 
have been involving ın philanthropic activities. Personal field observations among 
the Indian Diaspora of Iowa and Madison, Wisconsin and secondary sources were 
mostly used in writing this paper. In order to collect secondary data, I visited the 
Chanties Aid Foundation (CAF) India, Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs 
(Government of India), Jawaharlal Nehru University Library and Teen Murti Library 
(all are based in New Delhi) in June 2008. 

The issue of poverty alleviation and Indian diaspora philanthropy has been 
extensively debated in the past few years, especially within academic circles. Sidel 
(2003) argues that the Indian diaspora gives back to India through family members, 
relatives and fnends for local religious, health, education and other social service 
projects, often closely related to local areas of origin, ethnic or caste ties. Viswanath 
(2003) and Anandharajakumar (1995) opined that it is impossible to quantify this 
sort of giving back through personal and family relationships, but it does appear 
quite extensive. 

Sidel (2003) mentioned that there are perhaps hundreds of Indian occupational 
and professional, ethic and regional, and religious groups in the United States, 
many based at local and regional levels. He made specific reference to the cfforts 
of the American Association of Physicians of Indian Origin (AAPD. This 
organization represents almost 35 000 Indian physicians across the US. Their main 
objective 1s to mobilize philanthropic resources for medical equipment and supplies 
to hospitals and clinics 1n Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, Maharashtra, Manipal 
and Uttar Pradesh. They also provide physician fellowship and network with the 
Pramukh Swami Eye Hospital in Mumbai, all through a separately incorporated 
AAPI Chantable Foundation, which is active in philanthropic activities in the US 
. among the Indian American communities as well (Sidel, 2003). 

Another organization known as the Asian American Hotel Owners Association 
(AAIIOA) has around 6.000 members across the US. It was established in 1989 
with about 100 members who were mostly Gujarati motel and hotel owners in the 
US. Sidel mentioned that these members own more than 18, 000 hotels with over 
a million rooms, representing almost 37% of all hotel properties in the US. This 
organization focuses their philanthropic activities particularly for Gujarat earthquake 
relief and reconstruction efforts. From 2001 onwards, they have provided $500,000 
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donations for Gujarat relief and also contributed $45,001 through BAPS Care 
International for a new school. At the same time, they trace their family and kinship 
in Gujarat in order to help those affected by the natural disaster. On the other hand, 
they also contributed to 9/11 relief efforts in the US, dedicating themselves to help 
their country of residence as well. 


Indian Diaspora 


At the outset, a question needs to be addressed as to who constitutes the Indian 
diaspora? Butalia (2003: 5) affirms that the Indian ‘diaspora might be understood 
as “those millions of Indians who now live outside the subcontinent”. Indian 
diaspora comprises of Persons of Indian Origin (PIO) and Non-Resident Indians 
(NRI) who are scattered in different parts of the world. Wirsing and Azizian 
(2007:79) mentioned that the NRIs are Indian citizens, holding Indian passports 
and residing abroad for an indefinite period, whether for employment, or for carrying 
on any businesses or vocation or for any other purpose. In contrast, the term PIO is 
applied to a foreign citizen of Indian origin or descent. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) under the then Prime Minister Atal Bihan 
Vaypayee-led coalition Government formed a High Level Committee (HLC) on 
the Indian diaspora which was appointed by the Ministry of External affairs in 
September 2000. The Committee was formed under the chairmanship of Dr. L. M. 
Singhvi, Member of Parliament (MP), eminent Lawyer and former. High 
Commissioner of India to the UK. The High Level Committee acknowledged that 
the Indian diasporic community has been returning to India in order to seek their 
roots and explore ncw avenues and sectors for mutually beneficial interaction, 
from investment, to exchange of skills and technology to absolute: philanthropy 
and charitable activitics, In a similar vein with these facets, Prime Minister 
Dr.Manmohan Singh ın the inaugural address at the s® Pravasi Bharatiya Divas, 
New Delhi, on 7" January, 2007 said: 


We are one family. The whole world 1s our home. That is why I have often said that while 
the sun has set on many great empires of the world ın the past, the sun will never set on the 
Indian diaspora! From Fy in the East, to Los Angeles in the West, from Cape Town ın the 
South to Toronto ın the North, the people of Indian ongin are the world’s most globalised 
community... 


India has now emerged as one of the fastest growing economies in the world India’s growth 
process creates enormous opportunities for promoting cross. border flows of trade, capital 
and technology. I would hike overseas Indian communities to take full advantage of these 
exciting opportunities that are now on the horizon. I would hke you to reach out and invest 
in a new India. Invest not just financially, but intellectually, socially, culturally and, above 
all. emotionally .* 


Singh appealed to the Indian diasporic community to invest.specifically in social, 
cultural and economic spheres and implored them to be involved in charity, welfare, 
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development projects and the like. According to the Ministry of Overseas Indian 
Affairs the Indian diaspora was approximately 25 million in*130 countries.5 The 
diaspora diversity grew out of a variety of causes such as mercaittilism, colonialism, 
and globalization and over several hundreds of years of migration in different 
waves. Some of them have become remarkable people at the global level in the 
social, economic and political spheres e.g. Lord Swaraj Paul, Lakshmi Mittal, the 
Hinduja Brothers, Jasminder Singh, Mike Jatania, Bhiku Patel, Anil Chandaria, 
Tom Singh, G.K. Noon, Azad Shivdasam, Chai Patel; Shami Ahmed, Jayesh Manek, 
Bharat Desai (Viswanath, 2003). The mounting influénce of the Indian diasporic 
community in the contemporary global-society has been remarkable. The next 
section brigtly discusses the concept of philanthropy. 


Concept of Philanthropy 


Katz (1999, cited in Habib, Maharaj and Nyar, 2008:74), asserts that philanthropic 
study is an academic term coined only in the 1980s and even today it is nota > 
widely accepted or understood term in American academic life, With regard to the, ` 
philanthropy literature in South Africa, Habib, Maharaj and Nyar (2008) point'out 

‘five assumptions. Firstly, they suggest that giving is an act undertaken largely by 
richer, more resourced sections of the community and is directed toward more 
under-resourced sectors. Secondly, they argue that a great deal of giving is inspired- 
by religious belief. Thirdly, giving is often portrayed as a voluntary act inspired by 
generosity, religious conviction or other more altruistic motives. Fourthly, corporate - 
giving is governed by a strategic drive to assist the financial bottom line. However, 
they opined that in the corporate world, giving seldom takes place with altruistic 
motives. Finally, giving scems to be influenced by the poltical context as well. I 
think, the above assumptions are related to the pattern of giving by Indian diaspora 
in India as well. 

Philanthropy may also be associated with any altruistic movement that is 
anticipated to enhance the quality of human lives. The nature of ‘giving’ for the 
poor-and the needy may be just a one-off donation or maybe sustained over a 
couple of days, months and years depending on the availability of resources and 
need. Fundamentally, philanthropy means a love of humanity which is demonstrated - 
by the provision of services for general welfare either in cash or kind in response . 
to hman disasters and natural disasters suchas earthquakes, droughts, cyclones, 
tsunamis, floods and so on. Traditionally, philanthropy is an inherent part of Indian 
culture wherein it was considered a social obligation nurtured by the Hindu religion. 
It has been associated with the concept of “dharma” (sacred duty) or correct actions 
and “karma” the law of moral and physical cause and effect (Sundar, 2001). f 

Philanthropy is also- associated with “dhan” (giving of gifts or charity) in 
Hinduism. Besides, charity 1s also practiced in other religions like Islam, Buddhism, 
Sikhism, Jainism, Christianity; etc.Christian organizations such as Mother Teresa’s 
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Missionaries of Charity, Don Bosco, World Vision, Evangelical Fellowship of 
India Commission on Relief (EFICOR) and the like, have been rendering exemplary 
social service in,the field of education, health, znd wellbeing ofthe widows, children- 
at-high-risk, destitute, ‘and the other “marginalized communities. Undoubtedly, 
- Christian missionaries have been involving significantly in philanthropy and also 

to the growth of voluntary organizations in India (Sundar, 1996; Joseph, 2003). 

Essentially, philanthropy is an act of benevolence and compassion carried out 
on humanitarian grounds to support the poor and disadvantaged. For instance, in 
India some leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Sir Sayyad Ahmed Khan, Maharshi 
Karve, Swami Dayanand Saraswati; Mahatma Phule, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Pandita Ramabai, and the like have done commendable works for the marginalized 
communities. Lawani (1999) affirms that the first known voluntary organization 
as per the records in the National Archives of India was the “Friend-in-Need 
Society” of Madras which received financial assistance fromthe Governor General 
in the year 1858-1859 through the Governor of Madras. The enactment of the 
Societies’ Registration Act of 1860, the Income Tax Exemption Act of 1961, and 
the Foreign Contribution Regulations Act of 1976 was a milestone in the history 
of voluntary organizations in India. Another landmark as cited by Lawani (1999) 
was the establishment of the Servants of India jesse by Gokhale (1866-1915) in 
1905. Essentially, the society aims to pomon ‘nationalistic spirit atid a feeling of 
brotherhood. ` 

Some of the Indian Nationalist leaders had been engaged with philanthropy 
even while they fought for the nations’ freedom. Ahnandharajakumar (1995:14) 
considers the works carried out by Rabindranath Tagore at Silaida in 1908, and at 
Sriniketan around 1921, by Spencer Hatch in and around Marthandum ın the south 
under the auspices of Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) in 1928, by 
Jugatram Dave at Swarajya Ashram at Vedchhi from 1922 and by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Sevagram around 1931 onwards are some ample exemplary services rendered 
by the individuals. Gandhiji’s zeal for voluntary action attracted thousands of 
committed people to come forward as voluntary workers. He inspired a huge number 
of people to start constructive work. Lawani (1999) states that Gandhiji motivated 
and helped. others to start voluntary organizations: like All India’s Women’s 
Conference; Indian. „Adult Education Association, Balkanji Bari, Bharatiya 
Depressed. Classes League and the like. He. had al8o-established some'grass root 
organizations ‘such’ as ‘Harijan Sevak Sangh (for thé service of the Dalits), Gram 
Udyog Sangh (for promotion of village industries), Hindusthani Talim: Sangh (for 
education of Hindusthani) and Sarva Seva Sangh (welfare for all). These 
organizations were located at Wardha (Sevagram) and Ahmedabad (Sabarmat:) 
where Gandhiji used to live. 

According to Vishwanath (2003) diaspora philanthropy refers to philanthropic. 
giving from those that constitute the diaspora to their motherland or country of 
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origin. Furthermore, she asserts that the landscape of diaspora philanthropy is today 
dotted with significant examples of giving back from the Jewish, Chinese, Lebanese,,. 
Irish, African, Indian, and Philippine diasporas. Indisputably, Indian diaspora 
philanthropy is becoming a new movement in the 21“ century, and is especially 
influential in the USA. 


Indian American Diaspora 


Many scholars argue that migration of the Indian American diaspora can be traced 
to more than one hundred years. Probing their historical background, Lal (1999) 
opines that peasants from the province of Punjab began appearing on the west 
coast, seeking work in Washington’s lumber mills and California’s vast agricultural 
fields. He asserts that the Punjabi pioneers were followed by Indian students. They 
were fortified by the arrival of political dissenters who openly advocated Indian 
independence, and in 1913 the Ghadr (revolutionary) Party was formed in San 
Francisco. But, Lal (1999) points out that America’s entry into the war in 1917 
sealed the fate of the Ghadrite movement: acting under pressure from the British, 
the US Government launched an intensive and successful prosecution against the 
Ghadrites for conspiring with the Germans illegally to deprive the British monarch 
of sovereignty over India. The political aspirations of Indian diaspora were hindered 
with the passage of the Immigration Act of 1917, which in effect barred all Asians 
from entering America (Lal, 1999). 

Lal (1999) asserts that Indians also came under the jurisdiction of the Alien 
Land Law (1913, amended ın 1920-21), which prevented non-citizens from owning 
and leasing land in the USA. The Indian population began to decline and in the 1940s 
the census found that there were only 1,476 Indians in California. In the late 1930s, 
the India Welfare League and the India League of America renewed efforts to 
obtain citizenship for Indians, and similarly fought to increase the support for 
Indian demands for independence from British rule. The Congress approved the 
Naturalization Act of July 2, 1946, which not only gave Indians the right to 
naturalization, but also allowed a small number of Indians, exclusive of no quota 
immigrants (such as spouses and minor children of citizens), to enter the United 
States every year (Lal, 1999). 

According to Lal (1999) the contemporary phase of the political history of 
Asian Indians in the United States started with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1965, which set a quota of 20,000 immigrants from each country. By 1975, 
the number of Asian Indians had risen to well over 175,000. The efforts to preserve 
the minority status of Indians, were to bear fruit when the US Census Bureau 
agreed to re-classify immigrants from India as “Asian Indians”. However, Lal 
(1999) points out that the 1980 census revealed that U. S. born Asian Indians, 
whose numbers were growing, had an unemployment rate five times that of other 
Asian American groups. Given the dire economic circumstances of the American 
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Indian diaspora, it was inevitable that many of them were unable to engage in 
philanthropic activities in the USA or in India. Hence, during the 1960s and 1970s, 
the Indian diasporic community were preoccupied with personal issues like the 
families, education of children, health and housing, which restrained their 
philanthropic activities (Viswanath, 2003). f 

However, Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) conntend that the Indian diaspora, 
especially those who migrated to the United States after the liberalization of U.S. 
immigration law in 1965, along with the immigrants of the 1990s constitute a 
"Successful Knowledge Diaspora”. They assert that the rapid growth of the software 
industry in India and the West in the 1990s gave rise to the new wave of emigrants 
(primarily to the USA). These people comprised mostly young IT (information 
technology) professionals but majority of them came under temporary visa status 
(H!-B). The emergence of highly successful Indian diaspora entrepreneurs has 
meant that they were financially and socially much better placed than their 
predecessors. And, with the increasing globalization and liberalization of trade, 
investments and mobility, these Indian diaspora tend to be “Global Citizens” willing 
to engage in charity and philanthropy (Kapur, Mehta and Dutt, 2004). Indians 
were perceived to be one of the most successful immigrant groups in the USA, and 
were referred to as a “model minority”. 


A Model Minority? 


Wirsing and Azizian (2007) highlight that the Indian American diaspora, which 
numbers approximately 1.7 million, have earned the distinction of being a model 
community among the Asians in the USA. They have a median income of US$ 
60,093, nearly double the median income of all American families. Besides, 58% 
of them over the age of 25 have a college degree. Furthermore, there are 200,000 
Indian diaspora millionaires, and 43.6% of Indian diaspora in the work force are 
employed as managers or professionals. About 35 000 Indian American Physicians 
are working in the USA (Wirsing and Azizian, 2007). 

Nearly 300,000 of American Indian diaspora works in high-tech industries, of 
which 15% were in Silicon Valley start-up firms as owners, and more than 5,000 
Indians were faculty in various American Universities. There are 74,603 Indian 
students studying in the US, forming the largest group of foreign students in USA. 
At present, the Indian Amencan diasporic community is perceived as playing the 
most important critical role in enhancing India’s foreign policy and security goals, 
as well as contributing towards economic development in India (Wirsing and 
Azizian, 2007). 

The Indian Americans were portrayed as the model minority who were hard- 
working, successful and achievement-oriented. However, the notion of a model 
minority has been criticised. Sometimes, the model minority may not represent the 
diversity among Indian Americans belonging to different castes, religions, and 
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regional groups. One of the dilemmas of the model minority stereotype is that it 
oversimplifies the lived experiences of Indian Americans. Sometimes, even when 
they want to be accepted by the mainstream society, the so-called model minority 
may fee] the sting of racial discrimination and prejudice often directed toward 
native-born minorities such as African Americans and Latinos. The stereotype can 
also be used by the dominant white culture to maintain its power while also 
maintaining the invisibility of Asian Americans and other minority groups. Through 
the model minority stereotype, the dominant white culture implicitly denigrates 
other minorities, including less successful whites. There are stereotypes that African 
Americans were Jazy, aggressive and dangerous, whereas Indian Americans are 
perceived to bê S theticulous and painstaking (Ovanido, 1999), 

Scrutinizing the public perception of Indian’ American diaspora in India, 
Kanjilal (2004) emphasizes that there is moderate media coverage of their lifstyles, 
success stories, political participation and role in their dreamland, the United States. 
Many newspapers in India occasionally highlight their successes and contributions 
in the USA. Kanjilal (2004) contends that India is proud of them mostly because 
- they have contributed to the growth of information technology, the knowledge- 
based industry. However, the conditions of these Indian American diaspora cannot 
be romanticized because some of them live in harsh reality. Looking into this 
aspect, Spaeth, (2000) points out that 6% of Indian American diaspora live below 
poverty line. However, only 1% of them actually used public assistance, making 
them one of the largest self-reliant Asians in the United States. 

The next section focuses bnefly on the possible economic impacts of funds 
from the diaspora in India. ah dy BE 
Economy and Indian Diaspora ,. 5 oe cee ers 
India’s economy has been charactefized by a eon. and rapid growth. Since 1991, 
India has opened up its markets through neo-liberal economic reforms which included 
reduced government controls on foreign trade and investment. India is portrayed as - 
one of the fastest growing economies at the global level with 9.4% GDP growth rate 
in 2006-07. India’s GDP in the context of US$ exchange rate is US$ 1.103 trillion 
which makes it the twelfth biggest global economy. The per capita income is US 
$820, ranked 128" in the world. Foreign exchange reserves have risen from US $5.8 
billion in March 1991 to US $247 billion in September 2007, while federal and state 
budget deficits have decreased. Privatization of publicly-owned companies and the 
opening of various sectors to priviate-arid foreign.direct . investment have increased 
since 1991. Although the Indian: economy has grown Steadily over the last two 
decades, its growth has been uneven when compared with diverse socio-economic 
groups, geographical regions, rural and urban areas.® 

Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) assert that the economic crisis of 1991 and the 
liberalisation measures adopted thereafter marked a decisive break with India’s 
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state-led development past. However, the majority of Indians continue to lead bleak 
lives. Social, economic and welfare indicators suggest that there are high levels of 
exclusion and polarization ın globalizing societies in the north and south. This was 
very apparent in India since the 1990s, where although 

India 1s today proudly proclaiming an above 9 per cent growth rate and stnving to achieve 

double digit growth. But ıt ıs a matter of common observation that the inequalities between 

classes, between town and country, and between the upper castes and the underprivileged 

communities are increasing (Government of India, 2008: 8). 

Privatisation of publicly-owned companies and the opening of various sectors to 
private and foreign direct investment have contributed to uneven growth and 
pronounced inequalities between rural and urban areas and within cities as well. 
For example, according tó, Vandana Shiva (2001), cereal consumption: in rural 
parts of India had declined by 12%. Also, “74% of children between the ages of 6 
and 35 months are anemic, 47% underweight, and 81% not immunized against 
tuberculosis” (Kapur, 2006: 5). 

Kapur, Mehta and Dutt’s (2004) affirms that the state’s limited resources and 
capacity on the one hand and the limitations of the market in redressing social 
inequities on the other have highlighted the role of civil society, and especially 
NGOs, in addressing crucial social concerns in India. Further, they emphasized 
that change in the discourse on governance and development has led to a greater 
recognition of the need to decentralize political authority and revitalize the traditions 
of civic action. In 1993, issues pertaining to development were also entrusted to 
the Panchayati Raj (local self-governance) through the 73” and 74® Constitutional 
Amendment Acts. These Acts also guarantee that all local elected bodies reserved 
one-third of their seats for.women. Interestingly, civil society organizations like 
the NGOs and other democratic institutions have also been provided opportunities 
to influence decision-making. The crucial change in government policy towards 
NGOs occurred during Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure as a Prime Minister and during the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. In the mid 1980s, Mr. Gandhi recognized the importance 
of NGOs in implementing development and welfare projects’ because of the 
flexibility in their approaches and techniques. Both the government and the NGOs 
collaborated side by side as partners in many development projects. They have 
been building a matrix of relationship on co-existence and networking to minimize 
the possibility for hostility, conflict and confrontation. 

Both the NGO and government sectors have been recipients of diaspora 
philanthropy for specific projects (Kapur, Mehta and Dutt, 2004). Key concerns 
relate to resources, period, range, pattern and motivations, behind Indian diaspora 
philanthropy. One of the most vital issues relates to. the effective distribution of 
resources. Other major questions which emerge include how the Indian government 
wants its diaspora to participate in development? And, what are the organizational 
arrangements that the Indian Government has taken up to facilitate diaspora 
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philanthropy? Another question is how does Indian diaspora philanthropy impact 
on politics? Some Indian diaspora tend to give donations for specific welfare projects 
for their political networks. For example, the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
late Dr. Y.S. Rajasekhara Reddy launched a website in 2006 to enable on-line 
contribution of Non-Resident Indians (NRIs) to the Chief Minister Relief’s Fund, 
with a slogan “Help rendered to the poor and needy in time is the real service to 
humanity”. Several NRIs made contributions including Malaysian Works Minister 
S. Samy Velu who donated $ 20,000 in January 2006.’ Such patterns of giving 
have the potential to strengthen Indian diaspora influence in political arena. 


Impetus and strategies for Philanthropic Support in India 


In the 21“ century, Indian diaspora philanthropy has increased rapidly especially 
from U.S. based Indian communities, bringing substantial resources for development 
projects, micro-finance (Self Help Groups), health-care, education, and other 
activities in India. Charity or philanthropy has increased in almost all sectors of 
the Indian ethnic, geographical, generational, religious, gender and professional 
groups ın the U. S. through various channels. 

With a plethora of affluent Indian diasporic community especially in USA, it 
becomes critical for social scientists to reflect on the impacts and strategies of 
such philanthropy impetus. It has become vogue for the Indian diaspora not only 
to give back to the nation as a whole but also to their specific villages and home 
towns. There are cases of some recent migrants who still have emotional kinship 
ties particularly from states like Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Punjab, 
and who have renovated their respective villages. Therefore, Indian diaspora 
motivations for giving are a mix of traditional considerations of family, kinship, 
castes, clan, community and religious factors, and the notion of assisting the poor 
and disadvantaged. The explicit reasons for giving by the Indian diaspora in the 
USA may be divided into the following categories: 

e Socio-economic and welfare development in India. 

e Gaining honor and prestige in the society in India and abroad. 

e Revealing their wealth to people around them and others. 

e Doing public good without involving state structures. 

e Linking with India directly or indirectly. 

* Networking with other Indian diasporic communities who are scattered in 

various places across the world. 

+ Assuming some responsiblity to improve deprived conditions in India. 

e Binding religious obligation. 

e Merely being asked by other Indians to donate generously for India. 

Khandelwal (2002) maintains that charity was frequently viewed as an 
individual act, particularly in New York, and affluent Indians might make large 
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donations to a religious organisation to mark a festival with instructions to distribute 
food or clothing to the needy and poor. Furthermore, pan-Indian and regional 
organizations such as the Association of Indians in America (founded ın 1967), 
the National Federation of Indians in America (1934), the Maharashtra Mandal of 
New York (1970), the Tamil Sangam (1970), the cultural Association of Bengal 
(1971), the Kerala Samajam of New York (1971), the Telugu Literary and Cultural 
Society (1971), the Gujarat Samaj of New York (1973), the Kannada Koota of 
New York (1973). the Sindhi Association of America (1974), the Bihar Association 
of North America (1975), and the Rajasthan Parishad of America (1975), mobilises 
charity appeals during famines, floods, and other natural disasters in India. 

Some of the strategies which the Indian diaspora use to contribute to India 
according to Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) include: 

e Informal networks such as family, castes, clan, kinship and friends. 


e Faith-based Indian NGOs. 
e Indian indigenous NGOs. 


e Indian American diaspora NGOs including ethnic associations such as 
American Association of Physicians of Indian Origin, the Asian American 
Hotel Owners Association, Federation of Kerala Associations in North 
America, Federation of Gujarati Associations in North America, Telugu 
Association of North America, the Bengali Association of North America 
and the American India Foundation. 


¢ Worldwide NGOs. 


Sometimes prosperous individuals establish foundations and trusts which 
compete with each other. Apart from establishing their own organisations based 
on culture, faith, ethnic, region, linguistic and the like, they have also initiated 
partnerships with several indigenous and international NGOs in responding to 
disaster situations, social welfare, and development programmes. Emphasizing 
the importance of NGOs, McCann and McCloskey (2003) contend that the enhanced 
role of NGOs was brought about by a number of factors, including the end of the 
cold war, diminishing confidence in the United Nations (UN) and the extreme 
nature of the emergencies that occurred. 

Involvement in philanthropy is becoming a new trend especially among the 
Indian celebrities, industrialists, and other wealthy individuals in the USA. To a 
certain extent, the process of philanthropy is being perceived as status and prestige 
symbols. The word “giving” to the poor and needy is becoming a style-statement 
in the contemporary society. Both electronic and print media have been highlighting 
philanthropic activities like never before. The electronic and print media have 
become a critical battlefield in the society. For instance, in April 2008, CNN-IBN 
television News channel collaborated with Reliance Industries in acknowledging 
and giving awards to “India’s Real Heroes” - those from all walks of life who have 
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sacrificially served others in different parts of the country. Such event draws the 
attention of people in India and abroad as well. It inspires people to engage in 
philanthropy and help the poor and the needy. Simultaneously, it also makes people 
reflect on giving to the marginalized communities. 

Mr. Bono, who is the main vocalist of an Irish Rock Band U2, has campaigned 
with Jaffrey D. Sachs (2005), Special Advisor to UN-General, and arguably, one 
of the most influential economists in the world, to alleviate Third World debt to 
developed nations. The collaboration between Jeffrey Sachs and Rock star Bono 
attracted the global media attention to the campaign to end poverty by 2025 and 
change the world forever through the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). 
Such high profile campaigns also inspired some successful Indians in the diaspora 
to pump money into their country of origin for welfare and development services. 
As quoted above, Margaret Mead’s ideas about the capability of a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens to change the world is apt in understanding the 
contributions from the Indian diaspora community to India. They have been 
involved in charity and investment out of compassion and concern for India’s 
development. 

For example, Ohio-based NRI Rajesh K. Soin established a 55-bed multi- 
specialty non-profit hospital, with facilities for 24-hour intensive care unit (ICU). 
and emergency trauma services in December 2007, at Banchari village in Faridabad 
district which is one of the most backward districts of Haryana. The hospital was 
named “Sukhdev Raj, Soin Hospital” in the memory of his father, Sukhdev Raj 
Soin. Interestingly, Mr. Soin originally hails from Jammu city but he chose to set 
up the hospital in Haryana after land was donated to the hospital trust and the Soin 
Foundation by the Maharisht Dayanand memorial.’ 

Generally, the Indian diaspora concentrates on giving to limited social concerns 
particularly health, education and natural disasters. Considering the Indian diaspora 
philanthropy on health and education, Sahoo (2008) affirms that the L.V.Prasad 
Eye Institute (LVPED in Hyderabad and Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning 
in Puttaparthi were being supported by NRIs in diverse ways. Furthermore, he 
confirmed that Vinod Khosla, General Partner at Kleiner Perkins Caufield & Byers 
and Co-founder of Sun Microsystems, and Avi Nash, Advisory Director of Goldman 
Sachs, donated $5 million and 1$ million, respectively, for their alma mater, IIT- 
Delhi and ITT-Mumbai. Apparently, Khosla’s donation is perceived to be the biggest 
amount made by a single person in the history of ITT-Delhi. There are many other 
Indian diaspora who have donated to the eight IITs across India. The efforts to 


rejuvenate the IITs have attracted worthy funds from their affluent alumni who are - 


scattered in different places across the globe. They have provided donations to 
facilitate and enhance the infrastructure of ITs to a world class level. For instance, 


Victor Menezes who completed B.Tech (Electrical Engineering) in 1970, and now ` 


a retired senior Vice Chairman of Citigroup, donated US $3 Million to ITT Mumbai 
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to build a world-class Convention Centre for the Golden Jubilee Celebrations 1n 
2007-08.° 

Philanthropy funds to India by U.S. based high technology, finance, and other 
concerns (and their philanthropic affiliates) include the Gates Foundation’s $100 
million commitment for health philanthropy in India in 2001, and Mckinsey’s 
strong and coordinating role in the efforts to build the Indian School of Business 
(SB) in Hyderabad. ISB has started to organise an annual Conclave on Corporate 
Social Responsibility since 2006. The aim is to provide an opportunity for 
academics, journalists, industrialists, entrepreneurs and wealthy individuals to come 
into contact with NGOs to work towards eradication of poverty in India. Networks 
play’a critical role in facilitating diasporic philanthropy. 


Networks and Diaspora Philanthropy 


The term “networking” has become the new mantra in the 21“ century, and India 
diaspora philanthropy is being leveraged through numerous networks. Through 
networking, the Indian diasporic community has been providing contributions in 
the form of cash, clothing, medicines, food and the like, especially during calamities. 
For instance, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Kashmir earth-quakes, Orissa cyclone, 
Tsunami, Kargil conflict between India and Pakistan. 

In the USA, the American Indjá Foundation (AIF), was founded in 2001 after 
the Gujarat earthquake. This organization was an initiative of elite Indians in the 
diaspora and home community. AIF had disbursed $2.2 million for Gujarat-related 
projects by mid-2002, with plans for about $4.7 million in Gujarat-related donations 
through local NGOs. AJF also served as a donor conduit for NRIs interested in 
assisting victims of the September 1 1 attacks in the U.S., channeling over’$ ‘million 
to the Twin Towers Fund. It also raised $4.3 million in 2002, including $4.1 :million 
in direct contributions and about $ 150,000 from special events (Sidel, 2004: 231- 
232). 

Other examples of a cross-cutting Indian American diaspora foundation, which 
started small and gradually expanded, are the Share and Care Foundation in New 
Jersey. It was founded in 1982 by a small group of Indian Americans, but consists 
of forty (40) active volunteers with different backgrounds, including professionals 
in the fields of medicine, administration, finance, business and engineering. The 
core group and the Foundation enjoy the support, enthusiasm and dedication of 
the community at large. Its mission is to enhance the quality of lives of 
underprivileged Indian women and children by supporting prea in-the fields 
of primary health-care and education.!° 

Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) state that the Share and Care NGO bora when 
five couples in New Jersey decided to send simple necessities like used clothes, 
milk powder and medical equipment from the USA to the poor in India. Starting 
with a drive in 1983 that collected 2,000 pounds of clothes, the organisation built 
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a strong community base, with entire families involved in collecting, packing and 
shipping supplies and equipment to India. Furthermore, they mentioned that 
disasters ranging from the 1984 Union Carbide Gas Leak, the 1987 drought in 
Gujarat, the 1993 earthquake.jn Maharashtra, the 1998 cyclone in Kutch, the 2001 
earthquake in Gujarat and 2002 riots in Gujarat, all served as catalysts to expand 
the reach of the organisation. The organization raised $5 million in supplies and 
cash in the aftermath of the Gujarat earthquake. It used its track record and the 
prominence of Indian professionals in large U.S. organisations to leverage other 
U.S. based resources. For instance, it was awarded $500,000 from Lucent 
Technologics Foundation for a youth development project to provide literacy, 
computer vocation, and other classes in several cities across India. 

In another case, a 24-year-old Indian American woman, Nita Umashankar, a 
doctoral student at the University of Texas started an NGO called “Achieving 
Sustainable Social Equality through Technology (ASSET)” to provide computer 
education to children of sex workers who live in slums in Chennai. This NGO 
teaches children computer skills and places them in emplyment through partner 
organisations to prevent them from being trafficked and contracting HIV/AIDS. 
In other words, the project was designed to assist the children to attain a level of 
education and familiarity with technology that will enable them to free themselves 
from being chained to flesh-trade. Nita had also spent a year working for an NGO 
that assisted abused and destitute women in a village outside of Bangalore. 

ASSET has presently developed and association with Global Giving, an 
international NGO. In 2007, also partnered with a few NGOs in Chennai for the pilot 
project, which subsequently expanded to Hyderabad, Bangalore, Mumbai, Kolkata 
and New Delhi. A few Indian companies such as Tata Consultancy Services and 
IBM-India have also come forward and promised resources and support to this NGO." 

Indian diaspora philanthropy sometimes appears to be focused on elite Indian 
institute of education or management such as IIT, ISB, and the like, rather than on 
primary and secondary education in rural areas. Furthermore. there appears to be a 
tendency to prioritise high technologies and sophisticated health care that caters 
for a few patients rather than primary education and basic health care for the poor, 
especially in rural areas. 

Indian philanthropists from the USA are concerned that their giving reaches 
the poor and needy, and they tend to donate to the well-known, accounntable 
organisations. Perhaps, they assumed that their donations would be used genuinely 
if given to these organisations. Sometimes, the elite recipient organisations would 
highlight the names of donors and in return, these donors might receive public 
acknowledgement. It is also a matter of fashion and elite class image for some 
individuals to indulge in philanthropy. 

More recently, NGOs have used media and technology to assist in generating 
revenue. The power of media and technology 1s indisputable and many NGOs 
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have set up online services or websites for receiving donations. As mentioned 
earlier, Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister late Dr. Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy announced 
the first online facility of the “Chief Minister’s Relief Fund”, wherein donors can 
give through internet or by SMS from their cell-phones, during the 4" Pravasi 
Bhartiya Divas, held in Hyderabad in 2006. Cynics would question whether the 
donations will be used for genuine relief purposes, or will be re-directed to pursue 
_political agendas. Undoubtedly, Indian diaspora community has been using the 
internet not only to give online donations but to also gather and disseminate 
information. Similarly, the NGOs mobilize resources, create awareness and seek 
volunteers even through internet. The concept of online philanthropy is gaining 
new heights in India and overseas. i 

However, there has been some concern that religious philanthropy in particular, 
has been linked to political violence. There were allegations that faith based 
organizations mobilised resources from the west and diverted it for nefarious 
activities. In order to counter such charges, the US government has passed stringent 
laws. 


US Anti-Terrorism Policy and Indian Diaspora Philanthropy 


Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) mentioned that the US law and policy encourage 
giving through US public charities (including US based international NGOs). 
through ‘friends of organisations based in the U.S., or through foreign charities 
with a U.S. 501(C)(3) “equivalency” determination. They assert that donations 
through such mechanisms can provide the additional benefit of a tax deduction to 
the donor. In the wake of September 11, the U.S. government took legal action to 
block transfers and closed the U.S. operations of at least three significant Muslim 
charities based on allegations that they were channeling charitable funds to terrorist 
organizations. These major cases were the Benevolence International Foundation, 
Global Relief Foundation, and the Holy Land Foundation for Relief and 
Development. Kapur, Mehta and Dutt (2004) maintain that about twenty other 
chanties have had assets frozen or other enforcement actions taken against them 
since September 2001. 

On 24 September 2001, the Bush Administration issued Executive Order 13224, 
Blocking Property and Prohibiting Transactions with Person Who Commit, 
Threaten to Commit, or Support Terrorism. This was followed later in October 
2001 by the passage of the USA Patriot Act. Both Executive Order 13224 and the 
Patriot Act included provisions which had potentially wide impacts on the American 
philanthropic and nonprofit sector, especially individuals, NRI donors and charitable 
organisations working or providing grants to overseas institutions. The key 
provisions of the Patriot Act relevant to the USA philanthropic and NGO community 
provide for substantial 1mpnvonment or fines for providing material support or 
resources, knowing or intending that such support or resources will be used by 
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terrorists. At is likely. that-the USA-government will scrutinise the remittances of 
the indian diaspora, rete the -activities of certain NGOs (Kapur, Mehta and 
Dutt, 2004; Sidel, , 2006). k 2 


NGOs and eitances to Tadi ` 


TABLE 1: REMITTANCES TO INDIA AS PER CENT OF GDP, 1990-1991 TO 


2005-2006 
Year ~ © -= Remuttances(US$ billions) : Per cent GDP 
1990-1991 E 2.1 i 07 
1995-1996 l ». 85, 3.22 
1999-2000 ae 12.07 ; An 2.72 
2000-2001 .- ~ 285 "294 
2001-2002 en ae a OSL A 4 329 
2002-2003 nA 16.39 3.39 
2003-2004 21.61 3.69 
2004-2005 i 20.25 3.03 
2005-2006 a 24.55 (P) 3.08 





Acong to the World: Bank, india receives the largest remittances in 2005 
at the global level with an enormous amount of $23.5 billion (3.08 of GDP), higher 
than that of China and Mexico (Chisti, 2007). However, as is evident from Table 
1, this major increase in remittances to India is a relatively recent phenomenon. In 
1990-91 the total remittance was $2.1 billion, comprising 0.7 percent of the GDP. 
The increase in remittances have been attributed to India’s economic reforms, 
increasing financial inflows from skilled NRIs as a result of government incentives, 
relaxation of currency controls, and confidence in the Indian economy (Chisti, 
2007). 

India perceives the Indian American diaspora as one of the most significant 
overseas community, particularly in terms of obtaining foreign exchange. The 
Government of India.introduced'the tax-exemption to the overseas Indians willing 
to return home with: their: accrued’ savings in 1950. In order to attract diaspora 
funds for Investment. in'‘Tadiaz the Indian government established a scheme leading 
to ‘non- -residential external accounts’, which allowed free transferable accounts in 
foreign exchange (Kanjilal, 2004): : Subsequently, the government liberalised the 
remittance facilities in 1970s. The Finance Minister P. Chidambaram under the 
United Progressive Alliance (UPA) launched the easy to use electronic, integrated 
remittance facility developed by Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs and UTI Bank, 
at the Pravasi Bharatiya Divas, in Hyderabad on January 7, 2006 (Press Information - 
Bureau 2008). Cumulatively, all these policies attracted a inflow of remittances to 
India. 


ae a? 
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TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF NGOS WITH FCRA REGISTERED UNDER THE MINISTRY 
` OF HOME AFFAIRS IN ‘THE FIVE STATES WITH HIGH CONCENTRATION OF 
INDIAN DIASPORA, NETWORKS" ete 


State i _ ` Number of NGOs 


with FCRA 

Tamil Nadu 3,773 

> Kerala t 2,368 
«+. Andhra Pradesh ' : . 3427 
` Gujarat 1,201 
Punjab 150 





Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh are three states with large diasporic 
communities and they have a huge number of NGOs with FCRA (Foreign 
Contribution Regulation Act, 1976), status (Table 2). Interestingly, in Gujarat 
and Punjab, the number of NGOs with FCRA status is small, in spite of the 
presence of a large diaspora population. The Punjab example is much more 
surprising, given the strong religious philanthropic traditions in Sikhism. Perhaps, 
the volume of giving may be large, though there is a small number of NGOs with 
FCRA status. Also, most Sikh diaspora contributions are in cash during visits to 
Gurdwaras such as the Golden Temple in Amritsar, the centre of Sikh communal 
life. Another reason-for fewer NGOs in Punjab may be attributed to the fact that 
the majority of the Sikh diaspora, especially those living for several generations 
in Canada, USA, Britain and Southeast Asian countries, maybe increasingly 
disconnected from India. 

As revealed in Table 3, the remittances in 1989-90, were only US $ 2,384 
million. However, it increased drastically from 1996-97 onwards. This can be 
attributed to the fact that many younger generation Information Technology (IT) 
professionals began to give back in huge amount to their famulies, relatives, and 
welfare organizations. There are reasons to believe that a huge portion of Indian 
diaspora inflows comes’ through informal channels and 1s therefore often not 
documented. It seems easjer'f “for ‘the diaspora to give cash during visits or through 
friends and families in India, "Substantial diaspora philanthropic inflows are thought 


_ to be made to organizations’ ‘where there are some: poem links through family, 


kinship, castes, clan and friends. 

In the context of faith-based NGOs, the Singhvi Committee report illustrates 
the Hindu Swayam Sewak Sangha, Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP), Ramakrishna 
Mission, Chinmaya Mission, Swaminarayan Canstha, Indian American Christian 
Association, and the Federation of Indian Muslim Asseciations, including several 
other organizations, temples and other religious groups mobilizing funds for 
India. 
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TABLE 3: OVERSEAS REMITTANCES AND PERSONAL GIFTS AND DONATIONS TO 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
(PGDROCD IN INDIA" 


Year Remittances($ million) PGDRO($ million} 


1989-90 2,384 405 
1990-91 3,289 l 417 
1991-92 2,897 344 
1992-93 3,522 445 
1993-94 5,857 838 
1994-95 6,223 587 
1995-96 8,766 1,359 
1996-97 10,331 726 
1997-98 9,480 526 
1998-99 11,124 650 
1999-2000 11,724 734 
2000-01 12,162 818 
2001-02 12,159 659 





Sidel (2004) asserts that extensive fund raising has been conducted within the 
Indian community to support the construction and maintenance of major Hindu 
temples in and near a number of American cities. He also argues that fund-raising 
has been conducted within the Indian community to support Hindutva activity in 
India. Hindutva fund-raising activities sparked a famous article co-authored by 
the Indian Entrepreneur Kanwal Rekhi, global chair of The Indus Entrepreneur, in 
the Wall Street Journal in May 2002, which strongly criticised diaspora philanthropy 
funds contributed by overseas Hindus to groups such as RSS and VHP ın India. It 
has been alleged that “the Parivaar is using its money to train killer gangs who 
wreak murder on the minorities, torture and rapé the Dalits, and otherwise work 
very hard to demolish the plural heritage of the country and the secular character 
of its democratic Constitution”.'* There were counter allegations against Kanwal 
Rekhi by the RSS/VHP leaders for.his criticisms of their activities and their way of 
mobilising resources from the US, UK and Canada for use 1n India. 

In the context of United States, charitable and religious remittances may be 
reported on the Form 990 reports that American charitable organizations are required 
to file with the Internal Revenue Service, but they generally do not include charitable 
and religious contributions made directly to India. The only source of reliable data 
on foreign inflows to NGOs in India is that maintained by the Home Ministry 
under the statutory Foreign Contributions (Regulation) Act (FCRA). 

The private remittances of Indian diaspora from the year 2002 to 2007 as 
documented by the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), and provided by the Ministry of 
Overseas Indian Affairs. indicate large amounts of funds flowing into the country. 
Yet, the pattern of private remittances in the past years has been fluctuating, as 
shown in Tables 3 and 4, respectivély. For instance, -in 2002-2003, remittances 
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went up to $14 807 million, and in 2003-2004, it was $18,885 million. However, 
in 2006 remittances had fallen to $11,157 million. This could possibly be attributed 
to the fact that some Indian diaspora professionals, mostly in the IT sector, 
had returned to India to work in the Indian Silicon cities like Bangalore and 
Hyderabad. 


I 
TABLE 4: PRIVATE DIASPORA REMITTANCES TO INDIA FROM 2002 TO 


SEPTEMBER 2006" 
Year In US $ Million In Rs.Crore~ 
2002-2003 14807 71642 
2003-2004 18885 86764 
2004-2005 14494 66861 
2005-2006 24102 106860 
2006 (up to September) 11157 $1222 





Conclusion 


A huge concentration of Indian diaspora philanthropy has been mobilised and 
allocated particularly on health, education, relief, and rehabilitation that should 
be normally provided by the Government of India. Such alternative assistance 
raises critical questions that Indian diaspora giving would be accepted in India 
as substitute for the government welfare intervention. The Indian diasporic 
community needs to move beyond the question of how much financial support 
can be generated in their country of residence, to how these finances can be used 
in the most advantageous manner towards the poor and needy people. In other 
words, the diasporic community needs to strategically influence its philanthropy. 
Essentially, they have to cultivate welfare and development programs in India 
with their new creative and innovative ideas. At another level, they have to focus 
on effective NGOs which have been engaging in poverty alleviation projects 
and also put pressure on the government to make greater commitment to remove 
poverty. 

Most of the research undertaken in the past years on Indian diasporic 
philanthropy has been conducted on a small scale among specific professionals 
and business groups like industrialists, entrepreneurs, soft-ware engineers, medical 
doctors, etc. It is necessary to conduct a larger scale rigorous sociological 
investigation to document blueprints and preferences of Indian diaspora in giving 
back to various religious, ethnic, geographical and castes groups in order to develop 
a clearer understanding of their philanthropic involvement and impact. 

Moreover, intensive dialogues are required within the Indian diasporic 
communities on important and controversial issues such as the effects of post-9/1 1 
regulatory scrutiny by the American Government on giving back to India, support 
for their religious organisations, and also implementation, governance and effective 
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use of donor funds. Finally, the Indian diasporic community must also challenge 
the various forms of inequalities and unjust structures in Indian society and must 
also be sensitive to criticism that their interventions tend to perpetuate rather that 
ameliorate such disparities. 


Notes 


1. Iexpress my humble gratitude to the Centre for the Study of Indian Diaspora, University of 

Hyderabad for providing me with a travel grant to collect materials for this article from 

New Delhi. 

www. brainyquote.com 

3 CARTHA had provided me with partial financial support to spend a week with the founder 
of the CARTHA and the Council of Advisors based in lowa City and I have presented a 
paper at the Annual South Asia Conference in the University of Wisconsin, Madison, USA 
in October 2006. I have also attended the Iowa Women’s Foundation annual luncheon on 
18th October 2006 where at least 150 people have participated. This was an inspirational 
event where influential women including a few from the Indian diaspora gathered to express 
their solidarity and concern, and donated generously towards the women empowerment 
projects for the poor and the needy. 

4. Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh, inaugural address at the 5th Pravasi Bharatiya Divas, 
New Delhi, on 7th January, 2007. 

5. Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs, Annual Report 2006-2007. 25 Million Overseas Indians 
across the globe. Annual Report, Government of India, New Delhi. 


6. Source: http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/India, accessed, 6th June, 2008. 
The Hindu, 9th January, 2006. : 


Soin, Rayesh K. 2007. Ohio NRI Rajesh Soin, Software Developer, opened Multi-Speciality 
Hospital in Haryana, NRI Entrepreneurs, website: http://www.nrtinternet.com/ 
NRlentrepreneurs/USA/A_Z/S/Rajesh_Soin/index.htm (accessed 22 November 2008). 


9. Business Services Industry. 14 December, 2005. IT:Bombay Announces Major Donation 
from Alumnus to Build Convention Centre, website: Attp-//findarticles.com/p/articles/ 
mi_mOEIN/is_/at_n15946454. (accessed 28/11/2008). 


10. Attp:/Awww.shareandcare.org, accessed 20/1 1/ 2008. 


11. Provide computers for high-risk children in India. 2008. Sth June, Source: hitp:// 
www.globalgiving.com/pr/1600/proj1564a.html (accessed 9/6/2008). 


12. Source: Chisti, 2007, p. 2. 
13. Source: Kapur, Mehta & Dutt (2004: 185). 


14. Source: Remittance data-World Bank; for PGDROCI data-Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 
Remittance data include inward remittances from Indian workers, local withdraws/ 
redemptions from NRIs, gold and silver brought in passenger baggage and compensation 
of employees - source’ cited in Kapur, Mehta & Dutt (2004: 183). 

15. Source: A Factual response to the Hate Attack on the India development and Relief Fund 
(DRF), http:/Avww.letindiadevelop org/thereport/chapter7.html 


16. Source: Reserve Bank of India (RBD. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL GIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Irvin Chetty and Bnj Maharaj 


Chirstian giving has spawned many social, humanitarian and, more recently, development 
endeavours thi oughout the worid. In the case of South African Christians diverse and sophisticated 
networks exist for this purpose. Even more critical within the context of our new democracy, an 
empowerment tendency is slowly becoming evident in some quarters within the Christian sector. 
This reflects just a smal! beginning. Indeed, very much more needs to be done on a national scale 
to have any significant impact. From an international perspective, this focus on empowerment 
and development had its origins from the “social gospel”. In this paper the various forms of 
Chnistian social giving in South Africa, which included material donations and voluntary services, 
was explored firstly through an aE RIAN pE and charitable activities ın churches, 
and secondly, via a focus on para-Chnistian organisations. 


Introduction 


Charity or ‘love in action’ is one of three cardinal virtues according to Christians, the 
other two being faith and hope. Christians contend that the spirit of giving permeates 
the Bible. It is expected of all Christians to contribute ten per cent, a tithe, of their 
monthly earnings towards their local church. A rithe is a compulsory giving 
commanded by both the Old and New Testaments of the Bible.? In the past in 
‘Christian’ countries, like Germany, this giving was facilitated by the state and 
employers transferred this tithe contribution directly to the employee’s church banking 
account. Paying one’s tithe was merely fulfilling a duty. Furthermore, sacrificial 
giving, according to Christians, is extolled as a benevolent gesture — ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Therefore the aim of most churches and Christian 
organisations is generally to engage, inter alia, in the following, caring activities: 
providing food, clothing and support for the destitute. Devout Christians who are 
committed to their faith generally seek to express love in some form of social giving. 

The aim of this paper 1s to understand the nature, of Christian giving in South 
Africa. More specifically, this study has attempted to investigate the following 
aspects of giving: Who 1s doing the giving in the Christian community? Why do 
Christians give to particular religious and/or charitable organisations? Who benefits 
from the act of giving? Does the giving organisation impose any changes on 
recipient’s behaviour, attitude or perceptions? How is the act of giving and 
distribution organised in the Christian community? 

This study was challenging in terms of scale because the majority of South 
Africans are Christians. Further complexity was added to the study because of the 
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diversity of different denominations among Christians. However, an attempt was 
made to reflect a cross section of the different giving activities of the various 
Christian denominations. It was extremely difficult to establish the quantitative 
dimension of giving. There was a genera! reluctance to disclose actual amounts. 
The most that could be established was approximate percentages of the budget 
that were earmarked for Christian giving. 

In-depth interviews were undertaken with Christian theologians to obtain 
consensus on different aspects of giving according to the Christian scriptures. 
This achieved a measure of clarity given the divergent forms of charity due to 
different denominations within the wider South African Christian community. 
Two focus group discussions were held in Durban in the informal communities 
. of Welbedacht and Bottlebrush, which were among the beneficiaries of Christian 
giving, with a view to ascertaining the impact of the act of giving on their quality 
of life. 

In-depth interviews were undertaken with organisations that had a large 
following to determine their profile and to investigate the different aspects of giving. 
‘This study has attempted to cover social giving in the Christian sector by firstly 
studying the major Christian denominations and then Para-Christian organisations 
to obtain a comprehensive picture. These Para-Christian organisations, generally, 
do not have direct links with Christian denominations. 

Apart from other groupings, like the Catholics, Anglicans, Methodists, the 
Reformed Church, etc., the giving activities of the Rhema Bible Church, the Full 
Gospel Church, the Apostolic Faith Mission (AFM), amongst others, was researched 
as an example of the Charismatic/ Pentecostal sector. Christian organisations were 
also included as part of the target group of this study, and this included, inter alia, 
the South African Council of Churches (SACC) and the Salvation Army. 

This paper divided into four sections. In the first section an overview of 
Christian social giving is presented. The second section focuses on the nature of 
giving in specific churches — Anglican, Catholic, Methodist, Reformed Church, 
Adventist, Charismatic/Pentecostal. Giving in the para-Christian organisations — 
South African Council of Churches, Diakonia, Salvation Army, Dream for Africa, 
Doctors for Life International, and Crossroads International — is the thrust of the 
third section. In the final section there is an analytical reflection of Christian giving 
in South Africa with some focus on beneficiaries, gender dynamics, organisation, 
regulation, and motivation. 


Nature and Form of Christian Social Giving in South Africa 


The main form of Christian giving is through monthly tithes that are generally in a 
cash form. Christian social giving also takes the form of material donations and 
voluntary services. According to the Giving Survey items given in kind include: 
clothes, food/drink, recycling goods, stationery, blankets, piece work, books/ 
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educational materials, toys, medicine/medical supplies, tools, building materials, 
and time/labour. Thirty-one per cent of the respondents indicated that they gave 
goods, food or clothes to a charity, cause or organisation. It was also established 
that over three-quarters (78%) had given food or drink in the month before being 
interviewed, while two-thirds (68%) had given clothes (Everatt and Solanki, 
2004: 15). 

Seventeen per cent of the respondent’s volunteered time in the month before 
being interviewed (Everatt and Solanki, 2004:15)). They contributed an average 
of 11 hours each. Predictably women (12 hours) gave slightly more time than men 
(10 hours). A significant finding is that African volunteers gave the most time, 
averaging 11 hours; coloured respondents (10 hours), Indians (9 hours) and finally 
whites (5 hours). This trend is converse to giving that is linked directly to finances 
and indicates that when people are challenged financially, they tend to offer more 
time instead. 


Churches and Social Giving 
Anglicans 


The numerically smaller Church of England in Southern Africa (CESA) and the 
larger Church of the Province of South Africa (CPSA) were included as part of the 
study. The CESA has 207 congregations which also cover the neighbouring 
countries of Namibia, Malawi and Zambia with approximately 30 000 to 40 000 
members in total.' The CESA is numerically small, independent and governed by 
a Synod. CESA claims to represent the original Church of England in South Africa, 
with its stated mission ‘to preach the gospel and teach the Word.’ However, CESA 
has also focused on issues of caring and justice. Many of its projects are linked to 
poverty, and HIV/AIDS. 

CESA largely operates with local funding through tithing and bequeaths. Some 
of CESA’s current projects include: ‘The Lily of the Valley’, a massive AIDS 
project in the rural Midlands of KwaZulu-Natal, a ‘state of the art’ AIDS centre; 
the ‘Morning Star’ in Welkom, a Day Care and Crafts Centre, and St. James 
Educational Trust - catering for four poor Coloured schools in Mannenberg on the 
Cape Flats. Here the CESA has adopted a grade 4 class, paid all school fees, provided 
educational tools, catered for extra-curricular school activities (karate, swimming), 
and arranged for educational outings (providing for transport and meals). CESA 
has been engaged in a school lunch project in Lotus River for 20 years. CESA also 
built a pre-school in this area. In order to avoid duplication, CESA also developed 
partnerships with local community organisations working to uplift the poor and 
disadvantaged.” 

Within the larger Anglican sector of the CPSA, the issue of accurate statistics 
on membership remains a challenge. This is because it has a membership that also 
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embraces the neighbouring countries. A membership figure of approximately 3 
million is regarded as fairly accurate in CPSA circles.» The CPSA has a well- 
developed. structure like the Southern African Catholic Bishops Conference 
(SACBC) with provincial and regional offices leading and controlling its different 
welfare and empowerment projects. Some of the CPSA projects include: HIV/ 
AIDS outreach in each province, Mother’s Union, Women’s fellowship, Hope . 
Africa (flood relief, food parcels, etc.). A woman facilitates the ‘Hope Africa’ 
project. From the office of the Archbishop downwards the policy is one of gender 
inclusivity. Women are therefore also very active in 'eading and managing the 
social giving as opposed to generally being recipients. All projects undergo an 
annual evaluation by the Synod. The CESA is currently developing and evaluating 
‘its Millennial Plan.‘ 


The Catholic Church - 


Within the Catholic Church the nature and forms of social giving reveal a movement 
towards an empowerment focus. The Siyabhabha National Trust (SNT), established 
in 1998, is an arm of the Development and Welfare Agency (DWA) of the Southern 
Africa Catholic Bishops Conference (SACBC). According to its Projects Manager 
Mpogeng Mahlangu’ the Siyabhabha National Trust has representation from 9 
provincial committees as well as national agencies. Each province has a provincial 
committee with representation from the 26 Diocese and other non-catholic agencies 
that have similar values and goals. 

Provincial committees ensure the establishment of community committees in 
each parish who will be responsible for the implementation of projects. The 
Development and Welfare Agency operates within the territory of the SACBC, 
namely South Africa, Botswana and Swaziland. DWA has a network of 29 diocese, 
900 parishes and 3118 outstations/communities. The vision of DWA/Siyabhabha 
is one of ‘alleviating poverty through a sustainable livelihoods approach, coupled 
with the social teachings of the Catholic Church.’ 

The Development and Welfare Agency acts as a support provider to the 
Siyabhabha network through®: 

(i) Capacity Building Programmes which builds the capacity of people to 
derive their own solutions to the challenge of development and provides 
support for a sustainable livelihood approach. 

(ai) St Kizitos Children Programme which responds to the physical, emotional 
and spiritual needs of children that have been left at risk because of HIV/ 
AIDS and other causes. 

(iit) Poverty Alleviation Programme which funds Provincial Committees to 
support poverty alleviation programmes for the most disadvantaged groups. 
This programme supports income-generating activities using traditional 
crafts and accessing markets; transforming and reviving land, water and 
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other agricultural resources; providing support to the aged; empowering 
the unemployed to find or create employment; providing sporting and 
other recreational activities for the rural youth, thereby facilitating their 
personal growth and their acceptance into society; responding to the causes 
and effects of domestic violence; linking with similar secular and faith- 
based organisations. 


(iv) Active Citizen’s programme which facilitates access of the local 
community to technical and financial support for their development. The 
goals is to throw light on the planning and budgeting process; establish 
planning groups; increase access to markets in rural areas; promote local 
fundraising; provide access to technical expertise and credit; facilitate 
applications for social security and child-care grants; and facilitating 
participatory budgeting at local level. 


(v) Caritas Programme which serves communities affected by natural and 
human-made disasters. The goal is to create feasible structures to react to 
challenges; offer a competent allotment aid structure during a crises; 
capacity-building for disasters; develop rehabilitation programmes; lobby 
for partnerships and gender representation in Caritas International’s 
network; and facilitate horizontal learning and experience sharing between 
other Caritas members. 


(vi) HIV/AIDS where the foci is to foster a qualitative approach to life, offer 
ARV Therapy in South African Catholic Facilities, Pastoral Letters on 
HIV/AIDS, and HIV/AIDS Ministries and Special Projects. 


It is evident from the different projects and activities listed above that the 
Catholic community is emerging as one of the most proactive sectors of the Christian 
church. Their goal is to engage in more than mere relief work and they are interested 
in initiatives that go to the cause of problems, and seek solutions which lead to 
sustainable empowerment. 


Methodists 


The Mission Statement of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa (MCSA) is: 
“God calls the Methodist people to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ for healing 
and transformation”. Their vision is one of: “A Christ-healed Africa for the healing 
of the Nations”.’? The church as a whole covers the geographical area of South 
Africa, Namibia, Botswana, Mozambique, Lesotho and Swaziland. Malawi 1s 
currently an associate member. Similar to the CPSA and the SACBC, the Methodists 
also display a well-developed structure with provincial and regional offices 
overseeing each of the projects. Mission projects are also located in various 
neighbouring countries including Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, Namibia, and 
Swaziland.® 
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The MCSA, donors, and partners in the USA, Germany and the UK fund these 
projects. More recently, the private sector has become involved (e.g. Sappi) as 
well as international organisations like the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP). Poverty alleviation, job creation, soup kitchens, feeding schemes, 
HIV/AIDS awareness campaigns, home-based care, etc. are typical projects within 
the MCSA. Women are also actively involved in leadership, facilitation and 
education.’ 

The Methodist Church of Southern Africa has also attempted to evaluate their 
‘mission’ work. In 2003 the Vernon Rose Impact Assessment report applauded 
the MCSA for its powerful Vision and Mission statements as well as a sound 
Mission Strategy comprising four Mission Imperatives, namely: Spirituality; Justice, 
Service and Reconciliation; Evangelism, Church Growth and Development; and 
Economic Empowerment. Rev. Gcobani Vika reported that while the MCSA had 
a Mission framework in place, there was no appropriate implementation plan. It 
was as a result of the Vernon Rose Impact Assessment that the MCSA Conference 
resolved that a Mission Congress be convened in 2004. The fundamental purpose 
of the Mission Congress was to identify obstacles to Mission, and to provide 
appropriate solutions. '° 

The Charter of the Mission of the MCSA (adopted in Mthatha in November 
2004) also focuses on the HIV/AIDS pandemic and poverty by outlining a need 
for “a vigorous response to the crisis of HIV/AIDS, ... research into socio-economic 
issues, identifying land for sustainable livelihood, sacrificial giving, becoming a 
church in solidarity with the poor.”! 

The MCSA has identified four imperatives or pillars with a co-ordinator for 
each pillar: Spirituality - Bishop Purity Malinga; Evangelism and Church Growth 
- Bishop Paul Verryn; Justice and Service - Bishop Gavin Taylor; and Development 
and Economic Empowerment - Bishop Zipho Siwa. Some details of the pillars of 
Justice and Service and Development and Economic Empowerment will be useful 
in highlighting the MCSA’s emerging proactive empowerment stance, and these 
are reflected in tables 1 and 2, respectively.” 


Charismatic/Pentecostal Sector 


The Charismatic/Pentecostal group is located within the larger Evangelical sector 
of Christianity. Evangelicals, historically, have had a spiritual focus on the ‘saving 
of souls’ compared to the wider social scope of the Ecumenicals. The term 
Charismatic ; and Pentecostal as used here embraces both the established Pentecostal 
denominations like the Full Gospel Church of God, Assemblies of God, Apostolic 
Faith Mission and the Charismatic groupings like the Rhema Bible Church. The 
new South Africa has spawned a new breed of Pentecostals who no longer subscribe 
to the Evangelical and Ecumenical divisions that have historically emerged in the 
northern hemisphere. Initial research into the scope of the ministries of these 


Objective 

To combat 

racism, sexism, 
and all other forms 
of discrimination 


To develop a 
vigorous 
response to 
HIV and Aids 
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TABLE 1: JUSTICE AND SERVICE 


Actions ` Responsibility Time Line Monitoring 

* Develop Bishopsand To be determined Presiding Bishop, 
programmes and projects Circuit by the Strategic CE / Conference 
that build cross-racial Stewards document 

relationships Sn 

* Move towards truly 7 

Integrated circuits through ‘ x 


non-ractal stationing of 

ministers and to set 

targets as well as. 

performance 

measurements for 

each district. x 
e Each District Bishops and Bishops and ~ 
encouraged to establish or District s Synods 
strengthen similarexisting Mission 

structures for Multi- Secretaries 

disciplinary HIV and 

Aids and 2 Poverty 

Alleviation Group to 

Implement appropriate 

actions for the context 


Source: Proceedings of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa: Mission Congress 2004. ~ 


TABLE 2: DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC EMPOWERMENT 


Objective 


To identify Land 
for Sustainable 
Livelihood 


To promote 
commitment to 
sacrificial giving 


To become a 
Church in 
solidarity with 
the poor 


Actions Responsibility Time Line Monitoring 


e Develop Advocacy Bishops & Tobe determined Conference 
programmes and Mission Unit by the Strategic 

projects to ensure and EMMU Planning 

sustainable use of document 

MCSA Land 

«To develop Théological 

and Biblical Material 

for our members and 

strengthen Ecumenical 

relations 

* Intentionally Ministers Bishops 
encourage people to 

invest their time, energy 

and finances with 

the Church 

* To encourage bequests 

to the Church. 

Revive the prophetic Presiding Conference 
role of the church Bishop, 

on critical social Bishops and 

issues Ministers g 


Source: Proceedings of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa: Mission Congress, 2004. 
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churches and interaction with their leadership reveal a breadth that was typical of 
Ecumenicals of the past. 

This new breed of Pentecostals has proved to be difficult to classify and predict. 
They practise their own brand of Pentecostal spirituality, but also uniquely display 
a social engagement that is concerned with empowerment and development. The 
influence of the American Pentecostalism is also clearly evident within this sector. 
Apart from the obligatory tithe, adherents are encouraged that ‘when in need sow 
a seed.’ This_is called ‘seed faith’ and is largely practised by Pentecostals with 
both ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ being the beneficiaries. 


Full Gospel Church (FGC) of God in Southern Africa 


According to the Missions Director of the Full Gospel Church, Pastor RH Roberts, 
the mission programmes have been localised with oversight from the regions as 
opposed to former national co-ordination. In addition to numerous feeding schemes 
at local level, some congregations are helping others erect church buildings. Other 
congregations within the FGC are working with government agencies in support 
of development priorities in certain areas.!? 3 

At the beginning of 2004 the Director of the Welfare Department, Pastor Les 
Sanabria, conducted a welfare audit and established that 48 churches were impacting 
upon the lives of approximately 24 000 people. According to Pastor Sanabria 
“because the Full Gospel Church has approximately 1000 churches they could 
possibly impact upon the lives of over 510 thousand people(half a million).”'* If 
these projected figures are accurate, then this must undoubtedly be one of the 
commendable denominational efforts among the Pentecostal sector. The range of 
welfare projects include, inter alia: feeding schemes, counselling, medical support, 
job creation, caring for the elderly, HIV/AIDS, créches, support for street children, 
computer literacy, after care, drug rehabilitation, and care for the abused. Whilst 
the majority of the beneficiaries were female and children, a significant percentage 
of the facilitators and volunteers were females.!° 

Esme Bowers heads the Women’s Department in the Full Gospel Church. 
This department was also a national component in the denomination that was 
subsequently regionalised to mobilise efforts at the local church level. This was 
the stated objective. Perhaps the rationale behind regionalising former national 
structures should be interrogated further. This issue will be explored further when 
the Apostolic Faith Mission is discussed. 

Until 1994, poverty alleviation and development projects did not feature very 
prominently in the agenda of the women’s department of this denomination. In the 
sub-economic areas women were actively involved in running soup kitchens and 
créches. This was particularly visible in the coloured community. According to 
Bowers “since 1994 with the emergence of our new democracy, Whites within the 
FGC, in particular, are not eager to do much. They seem to be reluctant to share 
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their wealth in the new SA.”!6 This observation of Bowers, if it correctly reflects 
her context, runs counter to theState of giving survey.” 

In areas like the Transkei resion of the Eastern Cape, Bowers stated that women 
were engaged in handcraft activities which were conducted in the Full Gospel 
Church buildings. Many of the ‘Coloured’ churches in their quest to minister 
holistically (to the body, soul and spirit), were also actively involved in Income 
Generating Activities (IGAs). This has enabled members, especially women, to 
become more responsible citizens. HIV/AIDS ministry 1s being encouraged in 
churches, some of which are working closely with the Department of Social 
Services. Bowers has also been proactively engaged ın the capacitating of leadership 
among women, as the backbone of families and society. This training has been 
conducted in 16 out of the 27 Full Gospel Church regions. There have been many 
successes ın areas of communication and leadership. This is viewed as ihe 
“development of social capital that augurs well for the future.” " 

To summarise, in the formal Christian Church sectors, there 1s a great deal of 
giving taking place. Initially, the response was to address basic needs, especially 
through feeding schemes. The Anglican’s social giving embraced soup kitchens, 
day care centres, crafts centre, school camps, extra curricular activities, and poverty 
and HIV/AIDS initiatives. Southern African Catholics reflected a broader holistic 
approach with programmes embracing capacity building, HIV/AIDS orphans, 
poverty alleviation, technical and financial support for development, crisis building 
capacity and a comprehensive HIV/AIDS strategy. Soup kitchens, feeding schemes, 
poverty alleviation, job creation, HIV/AIDS programmes and land issues were an 
integral part of the social giving agenda of the Methodist church. The Pentecostal 
sector was active with feeding schemes, counselling, medical support, job creation, 
elderly care, HIV/AIDS, créches, street children, computer literacy, drug 
rehabilitation and care for the abused. 

More recently, there is a trend towards empowerment, development and 
sustainability — “helping people to help themselves.’ Dreyer (2004:3) is convinced 
that the church can play a critical role in the effective development of the rural 
communities. Decrying the positivistic development model, he argues for a more 
integrated community centred approach. Max-Neef (1991:12), the father of the 
community centred approach, contends that the development of people should 
also reflect a commitment to value diversity and accommodation of differences in 
culture and traditions among people. Max-Neef (1991) introduced a ‘Human Scale 
of Development’ and points out that one of the most basic human need is described 
by the Greek word oikos which means home, a sense of belonging, family or kinship 
structure. Both Chetty (2002) and Max-Neef (1991) deem the church as an 
institution that’is strategically poised to make a significant contribution to 
development, a trend which needs to be fostered and enhanced to national 
proportions to have any substantial effect. 
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The next section focuses on giving in the para-Christian organisations. 
Para-Christian Organisations 


The South African Council of Churches (SACC) 


The SACC was used as a starting point to identify some of the main social-giving 
organisations within the Christian community. The SACC, is actively involved in 
projects that both alleviate poverty and empower the community.'* Through its 
membership of approximately 24 churches together with observer-members and 
associated para-church organisations, the SACC can be deemed to represent the 
preponderance of Christians in South Africa. 

The mission statement of the SACC includes, inter alia, “the eradication of 
poverty and contributing towards the empowerment of all who are spiritually, 
socially and economically marginalised.” '° Their international collaborators largely 
fund the bulk of the functioning of the SACC. During the apartheid era, their 
worldwide supporters enabled the SACC to pursue the goals of basic human rights 
and Christian values. Currently their continued support permits the SACC to 
facilitate spiritual and physical nation-building, and to foster hope among the 
disadvantaged groups in society. Some of the SACC programmes include: 

Poverty Eradication: This programme has been widened to include ‘Poverty 
Eradication and Economic Justice among Women and Children.” The SACC fosters 
community autonomy by initiating programmes that attend to the daily challenges 
of low-income homes. They are particularly focussed on engendering leadership 
and entrepreneurship.”! Income Generating Projects (GP), within this programme, 
is structured so that they could ultimately function as small businesses. Support 
from SACC is only for the first year where one of the goals is to also transfer skills 
to raise funds. When break-even point is reached, the SACC withdraws from project. 
IGPs therefore have a limited lifespan. This programme also empowers people 
with disabilities. 

Health: This programme has focussed on the HIV/AIDS pandemic as the crucial 
health challenge. Every sector of the SACC is expected to integrate HIV/AIDS 
education into all of their projects. All constituencies are expected to nurture “a 
culture of acceptance and caring” for people infected and affected with HIV/AIDS. 
Church-based women’s organizations have revealed an increased participation in 
caring for the infected through hospices and home-based care (HBC).” 

Emergency and Relief: South Africa is increasingly being inundated with 
refugees and migrants from other parts of the continent because of economic and 
political challenges in those regions. As a result of their illegal status migrants led 
a tenuous existence, and were subject to xenophobic attacks. Xenophobia developéd 
because of the great expectations of the poverty-stricken masses and the inability 
of the new democratic government to deliver immediately. The SACC has the 
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capacity to respond more expeditiously to these dislocated individuals and families 
than bureaucratic government structures. The National Office of the SACC operates 
uninterruptedly with volunteers all over the country who assist people to come to 
grips with trauma, find temporary shelter, obtain treatment for injuries, and also 
receive psychological support.” 

Public Policy Liaison: This programme is located in Cape Town in close 
proximity to the National Parliament. This programme reflects the SACC’s pledge 
_ to fortify the right to be heard of the poor and the marginalised in the public 

. policy-making process. This programme focus keeps an eye on legislation and 
government policy, is actively involved in advocacy around church concerns, 
‘advises church organisations about current policy debates, implements 
advocacy training workshops, and provides pastoral backing to members of 
Parliament.” 


Doctors for Life (DFL) International 


DFL is a Non-Profit Organisation, founded in 1991, whose members are medical 
specialists, dentists and veterinarians from across South Africa, and the globe.” 
They bring together medical professionals? to form a united front to uphold the 
following three principles: the sanctity of life from conception till death; sound 
science in the medical profession; and basic Christian ethics in the medical 
profession.”’ This organisation offers members, inter alia, a platform to articilate 
their views; a forum to express their beliefs in society (inclusive of sharing their 
faith); scientific opinion on critical issues (e.g. abortion, cloning, euthanasia, 
pornography, prostitution, etc.); legal representation for their rights as health 
professionals. DFL is active in the following areas: HIV/AIDS initiatives, pro-life 
projects, outreach, telephone counselling, and projects against substance abuse. 
HIV/AIDS are a priority project.” 

Awareness of HIV/AIDS is fostered by lectures and presentations. The 
production of high quality posters and audio-visual material also assists in promoting 
awareness. Life skills curriculum development is an important facet of HIV/AIDS 
prevention in schools. This programme aims to develop character, centred on family 
values where abstinence is advanced as the answer to HIV/AIDS pandemic. The 
Industrial HIV/AIDS Programme is designed to check the increase of HIV/AIDS 
among employees by elevating family values and faithfulness within marriage. 
Some of DFL’s influence has made inroads into the Anglo-American Mines, 
ESKOM and PANNAR.” 

According to Dr Nadesan,” DFL has recognised the lack in Home Based Care 
programmes for terminally ill patients. Hospitals and clinics in certain parts of the 
country are unable to deal with increasing inpatient loads. Larger referral hospitals 
are often unwilling to allow transfers of HIV/AIDS patients. HIV/AIDS patients 
account for approximately 90% of beds in several hospitals. 
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DFL has trained HIV/AIDS Home Based Caregivers for terminally ill patients. 
Community volunteers are skilled to support families to effectively care for their 
dying relatives. In excess of 500 candidates have finished the 5-day basic course 
presented by DFL, which has been offered in 5 provinces. DFL has also carried 
out Home Based Care courses in certain provincial hospitals. More than a thousand 
patients have been cared for through this programme. DFL intends to train adequate 
trainers to build up a network of caregivers in SA and Mozambique, Lesotho, and 
Swaziland. In addition to calls for training in provincial and national health 
departments in South Africa, DFL has been approached for assistance by the World 
Health Organization’s Aids’ Department for Sub-Saharan Africa.*! 

The Project-Life Child uses day care centres to nurture HIV/AIDS orphans within 
the context of their own culture and communities. Life Child is to be found in 28 
different locations in South Africa and one in Zamba.” DFL’s aim is to offer holistic 
care for orphans infected and affected by HIV/AIDS. DFL has built day care centres 
where they obtain three balanced meals daily, medical care, and basic pre-school 
education. Furthermore, attempts are especially made to address the spiritual, mental 
and social needs of these children. DFL was keen to prop up the community in the 
care of its orphans and to supply residential care for those children that the community 
could not sustain. Presently DFL has 16 foster homes, 9 Day-Care centres and 3 
orphanages. DFL currently supports a total of 456 orphans. This Life Child project 
has made a significant impact on both the communities and tts orphans.” 


Crossroads International (CI) 


Crossroads International is a Christian faith-based organization, working with local 
churches and mission organisations for the purpose of “reaching out in 
compassionate ways with the gospel of Christ, the preparation of future leadership, 
and the building up of the faith of Christian believers.” Crossroads International 
accomplishes its mission using humanitarian aid initiatives, micro-development 
programmes, medical mission outreach clinics. andChild sponsorship programmes. 
Leadership training seminars and church workers’ training workshops help nurture 
future leadership.” 

Crossroads International centres its activities on the following: Medical 
Missions, Humanitarian Aid, Micro-development, Child Relief and Sponsorship, 
Christian Leadership Training, Church Workers Training and Children’s Ministries. 
It is dedicated to meeting the needs of the whole person: spiritual, emotional, 
educational, and physical. It offers emotionally traumatised people a concrete 
demonstration of God’s love: “a plate of food, a doctor’s healing hands, a pair of 
shoes, training in valuable work skills, and a helping hand in starting small] micro- 
businesses.” This is referred to as “compassionate evangelism.”* 

Medical Mission’s outreach clinics afford Christians from the medical field 
the opportunity to employ their expertise to relieve human suffering. Doctors. nurses, 
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dentists, optometrists, and other medical professionals take part in medical mission 
outreach clinics which last for three to five days. These clinics are conducted 
anywhere where CI is invited and may include, inter alia, informal settlements 
(squatter camps), townships or rural areas. Provisional healthcare clinics supply 
medicine and medical services without any charge.’ 

In light of increasing numbers of poor and needy, Humanitarian Aid Ministries 
were developed. CI’s intention was to simultaneously declare the “Good News” of 
the gospel and to communicate the compassion of Christ tangibly for people 
irrespective of culture and race. Humanitarian Aid is conducted by responding to 
“felt needs” of the poor and needy by food and clothing donations. CI has established 
the Relief Aid Ministries and the Widows Mite Ministry. It is critical for CI to 
function in partnership with local churches in order to guarantee an enduring 
influence.” 

Crossroads Micro-development projects facilitate constructive change among 
those who are overwhelmed by poverty. Skills training programmes and resources 
for micro-businesses are utilised. CI supports people as they transform their lives 
and move out of the cycle of poverty to function as answerable members of society. 
The following is a good example: 

Pastor Samson Mabaso ıs an example of the success Crossroads is experiencing in its Micro- 

development projects. Samson Mabaso pastors a church in Amouti, South Afnca Amouti 

has a population of 45,000 people with a 75% unemployment rate. The church has 
approximately 69 people attending on a Sunday morning. Prior to Crossroads International 
involvement only 2 of the 69 members were partially employed and able to provide only 
meagre supplies of food and clothing for their families. Crossroads International purchased 

a block-making machine that cost $400.00 and trained Pastor Samson to operate it. Within 

one month Pastor Samson was fully self-employed in this endeavour providing for his 

family. Business was so good that Pastor Samson approached Crossroads International 
requesting another block-making machine. Three other men from his congregation now are 

employed part-time through this micro-development project.” . 

Though modest in its early stages this little accomplishment embodies the influence 
which Crossroads Micro-development projects are producing among the financially 
challenged. 

Crossroads International also touches the lives of the abandoned, rejected, 
hungry and malnourished children. HIV/AIDS orphans swell the number of children 
needing social and material comfort. CI instils “hope into a hopeless situation 
through their Child Relief and Sponsorship Programmes.” The Child Relief 
programme is directed to orphanages, churches, families and organisations which 
are occupied in the long term care of orphaned children. Othandweni Children’s 
Home illustrates the impact of the Crossroads Child Relief programme.*® 

Children and women are the major recipients of support from the CI, especially 
given the context of the HIV/AIDS pandemic. The Crossroads Child Sponsorship 
Programme salvages the most distressed children, HIV/AIDS orphans and the 
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children living in South Africa’s burgeoning informal areas by enlisting them into 
a local Crossroads Alpha Care Centre. To either an HIV/AIDS orphan or a child 
born in aninformal area, prospects for the future are grim. “Crossroads makes a 
difference in the life of a child orphaned by Aids or born into abject poverty by its 
Alpha Care Centre,” says Mahendra Singh. CI, in cooperation with local churches, 
establishes Alpha Care Centres, which sustain disadvantaged children, by “donor 
sponsorship, with food, clothing, health and medical attention, educational 
instruction, and spiritual guidance.” 


Christian Giving: Analytical Reflections 


Beneficiaries of Christian Social Giving 


The main form of Chnstian giving is the monthly tithe allocation. Tithe contributions 
have no conditions as to who may benefit. It is generally intended for the upkeep 
and extension of the ministry of the local church. Many Christian churches that are 
part of a wider denomination are expected to forward one tenth (a tithe) of their 
monthly income to their national headquarters. The manner in which the remaining 
nine tenths is spent is left to the discretion of local church councils. Apart from the 
fixed expenses, the other disposable income can be channelled to any internal or 
community cause. However, if donations are solicited for any other specific cause, 
it has to be used only for that publicised goal. 

Like both the Jewish and Muslim communities, the beneficiaries of Christian 
giving are predominantly indigent women and children. It has already been noted 
that in times of acute need, it is the female who is courageous enough to ask for 
assistance. Women are also more prone to seek out financial assistance because of 
divorce, separation and abandonment, and often have to take the responsibility for 
the caring of children. 

Unlike Muslım social welfare oriented organisations,“ the Christian sector is 
not so sophisticated in its assessment of need. With the employment of 
professionally qualified social or auxiliary workers, some churches are attempting 
to offer a holistic service. Generally, acute need is a sufficient basis for assistance 
with food hampers. Payment of utility bills (electricity and water), or school fees 
would require proof of such arrears before assistance is rendered. Members of the 
church or those in the leadership structure may refer and/or recommend people in 
need of assistance. 

The extent to which beneficiaries are required to subscribe to the values of an 
aiding church or Christian organisation varies. Generally, the trend would be for 
the church or organisation to be more favourably disposed towards those who 
have embraced the Christian faith than those who have not. Often recipients who 
do not belong to the Christian faith are subjected to a Christian ‘service’ where a 
call to conversion is made. They therefore experience covert pressure to convert to 
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become more eligible for regular assistance. Kuenstler (2001) joins the rank of 
many Christians who decry food, or any social giving as being part of a campaign 
to attract converts. Dreyer (2004: 67) draws a distinction between what he calls 
the churches development task and evangelism. In the case of emergencies (e.g. 
natural disasters), assistance would be rendered regardless of the religious affiliation 
of recipients. 


Gender and Christian Social Giving 


There has been a clear gender role division throughout the history of giving in the 
Christian community. Men have been and still are more financially affluent and 
therefore give more materially than women. Men are generally in charge of both 
major fundraising (females are still responsible for cake sales!) and the management 
of the funds. In the few cases where women are in leadérship positions, they 
comprise a minority within such structures. 

. Women, however, far outnumber men in voluntarism, especially in the areas 
of counselling and caring. They are in the forefront of assisting other females with 
marital problems, running créches and child-care centres, functioning as Sunday 
school teachers, volunteering at pre-schools and caring for the elderly. Women are 
most active in Home-Based Care (HBC), especially in responding to the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic. 

Women also establish separate structures of a far smaller scale designed to 
mobilise females to address some of the special needs of the local community. The 
Women’s Ministry in the Full Gospel Church is typical of this kind of operation. 
Using a regional structure to mobilise local females, the Women’s Ministry 
contributes to numerous small projects, as well as some larger initiatives. Most of 
these projects bear some relation to issues that concern women: childcare, welfare, 
caring for the aged, women abuse, nutrition and education. HIV/AIDS have become ~ 
the major focus of many churches and Christian organisations. 

The Anglican Church, in particular, has made tremendous strides in 
empowering women. From the office of the Archbishop downwards the policy of 
the Anglican Church is to be gender inclusive. Women are therefore also very 
active in leading and managing the giving as opposed to being only recipients in 
the Anglican Church. 


oe 


Organisation of Christian Social Giving 

At national and regional levels Christian giving is highly organised. The Siyabhabha 
National Trust of the Southern African Catholic Bishops Conference (SACBC), 
_ for example, is structured along Provincial, Diocesan and community levels. At 
local level committees are established with representation from the broader 
community, including key role players from health, youth, education, traditional 
leaders, NGO’s and business sectors. At Diocesan level, developmental committees 
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are established with representation from parish communities and key role players 
within the diocese. Provincial committees are established in each of the nine 
provinces, with representation from each Diocese to support providers and other 
resource groups, including non-catholic organisations, which have similar aims 
and objectives.“ 

In the Methodist Church of Southern Africa (MCSA) there is also a strong 
practice to be as inclusive as possible in its giving activity. In the earlier mentioned 
appraisal of the vision and mission of the MCSA, the Mission Unit consulted with 
the Bishops and all Unit leaders to determine the process to be followed that would 
ensure that ‘they all sang from the same hymn sheet.’ This modus operandi reflects 
favourably on the inclusive leadership style within the MCSA. 

Within the Anglican fold, development and welfare projects are raised in the 
Synods and the area councils. The Church of the Province of South Africa (CPSA) 
has a well-developed structure like the SACBC, with provincial and regional offices 
leading and controlling each of the projects. All projects undergo an annual 
evaluation at the Synod. 

The pattern that emerges within the Christian sector is the presence of national, 
provincial, regional, community and local structures which are active in social giving. 


Regulation of Christian Social Giving 


Tithes are collected monthly through special envelopes where the donor’s name is 
indicated. This regular monthly financial contribution is officially acknowledged 
by receipts from the church treasurer. This money goes into the central pool of the 
local church where all fixed expenses and regular projects (like soup kitchens, 
hampers, feeding schemes, empowerment projects, etc.) are financed. The church, 
operating through a council that is generally, annually elected, may choose to 
make a special additional appeal for specific causes. 

Churches and Christian organisations that belong to a wider affiliation structure 
have to seek official permission from national Welfare Councils to raise funds for 
specific projects. There has to be an accountability process in place, usually annual 
audited statements tabled at Annual General Meetings. Within the Full Gospel 
Church, local churches have to report through any of the twenty Regional Councils 
that have been registered as Public Benefit Organisations (PBOs). Generally it is 
not difficult for such permission to be obtained for well motivated projects. 


Quantitative Dimension of Christian Social Giving 

Since social Christian takes different forms, it is difficult to quantify. The lack of 
reliable information and the reluctance of organisations to share such information 
add to this challenge. Expenses like salary bills are considered to be too sensitive 


for disclosure. Some church leaders are at pains to justify their sometimes 
extravagant salary packages. 
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The study of some of the churches produced only estimates for social giving 
that ranged from 15% to 25% of the local church’s budget, From all the churches 
that were covered only three offered these estimates. Despite the expansion of the 
range of social giving initiatives, the magnitude of giving is still too small to make 
any significant impact upon our nation. These estimates are also worrying given 
that Christians contribute because of ‘human solidarity.’ 


Motivations behind Christian Social Giving 

According to the CCS Survey for “two-thirds (68%) of respondents, giving to the 
poor is motivated by feelings of human solidarity — we should give because the 
poor have nothing, or are suffering, or are in need, or deserve something from us.” 
Ideally this finding should inform social giving within the Christian sector but it 
would appear that almost 70% of the Churches resources are used on “institutional 


reproduction.” Within the Christian sector this could reflect a Pentecostal/ 
Charismatic following where the concept of ‘seed faith’® is rampant. 


The Political Transition and Christian Social Giving 


As was noted earlier the Catholics, Anglicans and Methodists denominations who 
were active in their opposition to apartheid, continued to engage in proactive 
endeavours in the post-1994 era. Apart from other initiatives, they are especially 
active on empowerment issues and land reform. The white Dutch Reform Church 
has not yet emerged as a significant national player. Apart from sporadic local 
attempts no coherent national effort to contribute significantly to nation-building 
is evident. The Pentecostal denominations, apart from isolated local church 
initiatives, continue to function, sometimes oblivious of the new socio-political 
context. It would seem that only some ‘window dressing’ has occurred. This is 
because the national agenda is still determined by the affluent white sector that 
effectually ‘runs’ the church (Chetty and De Kock, 1996). Therefore issues like 
transformation and HIV/AIDS have sadly not yet emerged as national priorities. 


Conclusion 


One can clearly discern some emerging trerids in Christian social giving. From the 
humble beginnings with soup kitchens, and then moving on to food-hampers, 
Christians, like other religious organisations, have attempted to meet the basic 
needs of the poor. This analysis of current social giving trends across the Christian 
sector has revealed an increasing tendency towards empowerment of poor 
communities. Initially, giving was directed to church members first, but non- 
members are also considered for food-hampers if their situation is acute. In certain 
quarters among Christians social giving is still used as a recruitment tool, either 
overtly or covertly. Beneficiaries are aware that churches would be favourably 
disposed to them if they converted to Christianity. Following Maslow’s hierarchy 
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_of needs, churches Seem to extend their giving to also embrace household utilities 
(water and electricity). Again, these are first granted to members, and then to others 
depending on the church’s resources as well as the urgency of the need. Some of 
the Christian denominations and larger local churches may have welfare 
departments, which are partially or wholly funded from the church budget. 

Voluntarism includes, inter alia, cleaning, gardening, and repairs and 
maintenance of church property, prison ministry, Home-Based Care, hospice duty, 
and counselling. The larger churches within the white community have established 
different types of ‘homes’ and care centres. Other Christian formations are beginning 
to invest in this type of social upliftment. Development projects are also emerging 
with regularity. Concerning gender issues, social giving is generally from males 
(givers) to females and children as recipients. An interesting trend is that Christian 
giving is now moving even beyond skills-development to developing business 
entrepreneurs who can establish and run successful medium-sized business 
enterprises. The most significant concern that this study has isolated is that a mere 
25% or a quarter of the budget is used for social giving. Spending 75% for internal 
Church programmes is problematic. The varied expression of social giving within 
the Christian sector, which also embraces empowerment initiatives, is encouraging. 
More churches are required to respond proactively in order to stem the tide of the 
HIV/AIDS pandemic. Despite the plethora of forms of Christian giving the scale 
remains too small to have any significant national impact. Quantitatively, much 
more needs to be done in a co-ordinated manner from national level that provides 
guidance to local structures. Then only will social giving within the Christian sector 
make a significant contribution to addressing poverty, a major challenge in South 
Africa. 7 


Notes 


1. Genesis 28:22, Deuteronomy 16:17, Ezekiel 46:5, 1 Chronicles 29:14, Psalm 21, Isaiah 
55:10, Matthew 5.42, Matthew 19:21, Matthew 26:9, Mark 14:5, Luke 6°38, Acts 20:35, 
Romans 12.8, 2 Corinthians 9.7. 


In the Old Testament, according to Malach: 3:10-11. 


3. Interviews with the Presiding Bishop, Frank Retref and Noel Wright of Cape Town (February 
2005). 


4. Interviews with Marion Culverwell, Rob Butterworth and Gail Allen of Cape Town and 
Cynthia Botha of Johannesburg (February 2005). 


5. Interview with Mpogeng Mahlangu, of the Department Development and Welfare Agency 
(DWA) of the Southem African Catholic Bishops Conference (SACBC), Projects Manager 
(November 2004). See also the SACBC website: Attp:/Avww.sacbc.org.za 


6. The main source for this section was the SACBC website (Attp://www.sacbc.org.za). 
7. Proceedings of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa: Mission Congress 2004, page 2. 
8. Interview with Methodist Mission Director, Rev. Gcoban: Vika (February 2005). 
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ibid. 
Interview with Methodist Mission Director, Rev. Gcobam Vika (February 2005). See also 
Proceedings of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa: Mission Congress 2004. 


. See also Proceedings of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa: Mission Congress 2004. 


ibid. 
Interview with Pastor RH Roberts (February 2004), Missions Director of the Full Gospel 
Church. ` 


Interview with Pastor L Sanabria (February 2004), Director of the Welfare Department of 
the Full Gospel Church. 


tbid. 

Interview with Esme Bowers, Head of the Full Gospel Church Women’s Ministry (November 
2004). 

ibid. 

Interview with Tiny Leshika, ın charge of Poverty Eradication among women and children 
(January 2005). 
ibid. 


. Interview with Tiny Leshika, in charge of Poverty Eradication among women and children 


(January 2005). 


. ibid | 

. http://www sacc org.za 

. ibid. 

. ibid! = 

. Interviews with Teresa Jonck & Dr. Tygie Nadesan (August 2004). 

Dr. Tygie Nadesan 1s actively involved with DFL and according to him they are especially 


engaged in HIV/AIDS work with orphans. This organisation is also active with feeding 
schemes, education and medical missions ın Maputo and Zimbabwe. 


. http:/www.doctorsforlifeinternational.org 
. Interviews with Teresa Jonck & Dr. Tygie Nadesan (August 2004). 
. Information Pamphlets provided by Teresa Jonck. 


Interview with Dr. Tygie Nadesan (August 2004) 


. htip:/www.doctorsforlifeinternationaL org 


ibid. 

http:/AMwww.doctorsforlifeinternational. org 
‘Interview with Mahendra Singh, South African Managing Director (May 2004). 
http://www.crossroadsinternational.org 

ibid. 

ibid. 


. This story was supplied by Mahendra Singh, Southern African Managing Director (May 


2004). 
Attp://www. crossroadsinternational.org 


h 
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40. Interview with Mahendra Singh, South African Managing Director (May 2004). 

41. See report by Dr Sultan Khan, ‘The State of Social Giving amongst Muslims in South 
Africa’, Centre for Civil Society, UKZN. 

42. http://www.sacc.org.za 

43. This ıs a concept which uses the analogy of farming where properly prepared soil and 
timeous sowing will guarantee an exceptional return. It aiso emanates from a reductionist 
interpretation of Matthew 6:33 “... but seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all these 
things will be added unto you,” that laid the basis to what has been called the ‘Prosperity 
Gospel.’ 
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CHURCH, DEVELOPMENT AND POVERTY REDUCTION: 
THE HOPE EMPOWERMENT SCHEME OF THE DURBAN 
CHRISTIAN CENTRE CHURCH 


Jude Icheku and Brij Maharaj 


Church or faith-based organisations (FBOs) have emerged in South Africa and other developing 
in response to development challenges, especially poverty. This paper evaluates the role of the 
church ın poverty reduction with special reference to the Help Our People Everywhere (HOPE) 
Empowerment Scheme of the Durban Christian Centre Church, in KwaZulu-Natal. It examines 
the poverty reduction programme of the church and explores how Christian theology has shaped 
its response to the problem of poverty. The study was based on primary information obtained 
from interviews with the managers and beneficiaries of the projects of the Empowerment Scheme. 
Qualitative analysis was used to gauge the extent to which the projects of the scheme have improved 
the well-being of the beneficiaries. Significant improvement in the well-being of the respondents 
was evident. First, there was a restoration of self-esteem, confidence to achieve success despite 
odds, and hope for a prosperous future. Second, and more measurable, there was an improvement 
in the incomes of the beneficiaries. Although the scheme showed promises of a sustainable progress 
in poverty reduction, there were a number of challenges and shortcomings particularly with funding 
of the projects and the reach or coverage of the scheme’s activities. 


Introduction 


South Africa is a country where poverty reduction is a major challenge. A decade 
after democracy about 50 per cent of the population of South Africa was considered 
to be living below the poverty line, while the gap between the poor and the rich 
was amongst the largest in the world. According to the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP, 2003: 5) inequalities are widening: 
About 48.5 per cent of the South African population (21 9 million people) currently falls 
below the national poverty line. Income distribution remains highly unequal and has 
detenorated ın recent years. This is reflected in the high Gini-coefficient, which rose 
from0.596 in 1995 to 0.635 in 2001. The Human Development Index (HDD for South 


Africa moved from 0.72 in 1990 to 0.73 in 1995 to 0.67 in 2003. Poverty and inequality 
continue to exhibit strong spatial and racial biases. 


The inhuman, oppressive apartheid system was responsible for dispossessing the 
black population of their land, condemning them to a life of subservience, inequality 
and poverty. Unfortunately, this pattern continued in the post apartheid era as a 
result of the adoption of neo-liberal strategies, as embodied in the Growth, 
Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) policy. _— 
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As the state retreated from the social welfare sector, NGOs, especially faith- 
based organisations (FBOs) attempted to intervene. In an attempt to address poverty, 
the influential Church Leaders’ Forum of South Africa some years ago established 
an Ecumenical commission on poverty. Some of its tasks include: 

* to raise awareness of the issue of poverty in our congregations and among 

people 

* to study the issue and raise questions about what needs to be done; 

e to encourage initiatives, projects and funds 

* to stimulate giving among our people in terms of caring for each other 

e to encourage a culture of compassion, giving and caring (Ndungane, 

2003:41). 


This refects an international trend over the past decade where there has been 
an increasing involvement of the religious sector in development issues (Smith 
2002; Tyndale, 2003; Marshall, 2005). This was associated with increasing 
disillusionment with the failure of the state and market in alleviating poverty, and 
the increasing role of civil society in addressing this challenge (Anheier, et al. 
2004). The South African experience has been no different (Maharaj, et al 2008). 
This paper is an empirical study which focuses on the activities of the Durban 
Christian Centre Church through its Help Our People Everywhere (HOPE) 
Empowerment Scheme which are geared towards helping the poor. The choice of 
the Durban Christian Centre is significant in that its programme is aimed at 
equipping its beneficiaries for life-time employment rather than just palliative 
philanthropic measures. A key question of this paper is what programmes the church 
is undertaking in terms of human development, education, and skills training and 
what are the impacts of such projects? 

Theoretically, this study has been influenced by Amartya Sen’s capability 
approach to development. The capability approach views the essence of 
development as the expansion of human capabilities rather than the maximization 
of utility or its proxy, money income (Ruggeri-Laderchi, et al. 2003: 14). Instead 
of monetary income as a measure of well-being, the capability approach focuses 
on indicators of freedom to live a valued lifé. 

The work of Nobel Price-winner Amartya Sen, Development As Freedom, 
helped to further the understanding of development by focusing on people as being 
- the ends rather than the means of growth. According to Sen (1999: 4): 


Development requires the removal of major sources of unfreedom: poverty as well as tyranny, 
poor economic opportunities as well as systematic social deprivation, neglect, of public 
facilities as well as intolerance or overactivity of repressive state. 


It is the view of Sen that the lack of “substantive freedoms” sometimes relates 
directly to economic poverty, which deprives people of freedom to sufficiently 
feed, clothe, shelter, provide adequate sanitation for themselves and obtain treatment 
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for illnesses. Further, imposed restrictions on political and civil liberties by 
authoritarian regimes violate the freedom to participate in the social, political and 
economic life of the community. Sen (1999: 5) came to the-eonclusion that: 

What people can pdsitively achieve is influenced by economic opportunities, political 

liberties, social powers, and the enabling conditions of good health, basic education, and 

the encouragement and cultivation of initiatives. 
The meaning of freedom may be subjective but, as Moorehead (2000:8) has 
observed, “most human conception of freedom is that all people are of equal inherent 
value and that freedom for one can be no more important than freedom for another.” 
This belief, for Moorehead (2000:8) is grounded in the concept of “ubuntu — people 
are people through other”. The concept of ubuntu manifests in various forms, and 
is most prevalent in the religious sector. Equipping its members to survive in a 
globalising world -weutd be of great importance to the agenda of the church. The 
expansion of livelihood capabilities becomes pivotal to the approach adopted by 
the church. The church provides the necessary linkages and social-networks that 
may be relevant in the fight against poverty. 


History, Context, Method 


The HOPE Foundation was established in 2001 as an outreach progranime of the 
Durban Christian Centre Church and was registered as a Non Profit Organisation 
with the Registration‘number NPO 017- 196. The Foundation as a concept was the 
brain child of Pastor Fred Robert, the founder of the Durban Christian Centre 
Church. The ee provides free community services by qualified Volunteer 
Teachers, Social Workers, Lawyers, Entrepreneurs, Counsellors, Doctors and 
Nursing staff. The Foundation incorporated a number of schemes through which it 
reached out to the communities. These included the HOPE Clinic, HOPE Feeding 
Scheme, and the Empowerment Scheme.! 

The Empowerment Scheme also established income generation projects for 
People Living With HIV/AIDS (PLWAHAs), life skills and gender awareness 
programmes, business skills training, advice and counselling, job placement, adult 
literacy and domestic worker training and placement. It also established a textile 
skills training centre at Lamontville, a township in the outskirts of the south of 
Durban. 

This training centre started with machines provided by the church and was 
initially located upstairs at the Berea Road church (Interview 4, 4/2/2005), and 
was managed by Margaret Lewis. It was transferred to Lamontville branch of the 
DCC church in 2004 after Lewis had moved to Australia (Interview 2, 8/2/2005). 
The relocation of the training centre to Lamontville was motivated by two factors. 
Firstly, there was concern about the security of the machines and other materials 
that were being used for training. Secondly, there was need to take the training 
project to the townships where there was greater demand (Interview 2, 8/2/2005). 
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The case study approach was adopted in this study. The advantage of a case 
study methodology is that it provides a significant amount of descriptive as well as 
explanatory information about the “why” and “what” of a research subject (Brink, 
1996:116). It also allows for flexibility of sources and methods of data collection. 
However, being a case study, generalization from the results is not possible. 

Twelve personal interviews, and one focus group interview were conducted. 
The personal interviews covered the Co-ordinator of the HOPE Foundation, Pastor 
Vusi Dube; the Co-ordinator of the HOPE Empowerment Scheme, Ms. Mbeh 
Mdlalose (two interviews); the Trainer (Manager) at Lamontville Training Centre, 
Mrs. Sindi Sibiya, and Pastor Philip Laurent, who Succeeded Pastor Dube as the 
Co-ordinator of the Foundation. The other seven personal interviews were with 
eight of the beneficiaries of the scheme, two of them being interviewed at the same 
time. Finally, a focus group discussion with seven other beneficiaries was conducted. 


The Conceptual Foundation of HOPE 


The Scheme was founded on some biblical principles and a belief that “the church 
is important in making changes in the community, in the society and as children of 
God need to be seen helping people wherever they need help” (Interview 2, 10/6/ 
2004). This was based on the belief that as an institution born out of love, the 
church should follow the example shown in the Bible and manifest love for the 
benefit of all humanity. Buttressing this view, the manager of the Lamontville 
Training Centre added: 


From the Bible we read that God so loved the world so God decided to give His Son Jesus. 
We cannot do nothing without love; so as a church, it is because of what we have read from 
the Bible and we try to live ıt now...we are not supposed only to read but also for us to live 
what we have read. So we are living out love to the community (Interview 3, 18/10/2004). 


The vision of the Hope Foundation of which the Empowerment Scheme was an 
arm, was born out of the desire to be relevant to the community in other ways, 
apart from “feeding the souls.” In the words of the Co-ordinator of the 
Empowerment Scheme, the focus 


1s not just on the spiritual part and as we know that Jesus was not only feeding the people 
spiritually, but he was also looking at their physical neecs, so even as a church, our target is 
to touch every area of the life of our community (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). 


Emphasising this point further, the Co-ordinator of the Foundation, Pastor Vusi 
Dube stated that the concept of the Foundation was formed around helping people. 
Sindi, the manager of the training centre at Lamontville explained that 


itis there to help the community spiritually and physically. As we know some of the people 
are rejected outside, from parents, from their houses, from their children...so HOPE is 
there to comfort them, to counsel them, to supply whatever need that they need for that time 
(Interview 3, 18/10/2004). 
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The relationship between the Empowerment Scheme and the church was that of 
one branch out of many in a big tree. Although it might chart its own course and 
develop projects to actualise its set objectives, it was not independent of, but a part 
and parcel of the church. The Foundation’s Co-ordinator noted that it was a 
programme that was integrated into, and operated under, the church, although it 
worked autonomously in terms of establishing relationships with other organisations 
and government (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). 

The vision to economically empower its members was first conceived with 
the realisation of the high levels of poverty in the society and the need to help 
people in the church to grapple with this problem. This need came to the fore as 
the church began to pray for the unemployed in the congregation. In an attempt to 
address this problem the Empowerment Scheme was established. 

The scheme received some support from the government as well as the 
business sector in a symbiotic relationship, based on the church’s reputation as a 
credible organisation. Job opportunities were brought to the attention of the 
scheme, which in turn sent people from the church to apply for the vacancies. In 
part, the scheme worked as an employment agency but without the usual service 
charges: 

It was designed mainly to focus on alleviating poverty in the community by linking people 

to jobs, teaching them skills which will equip them for employment and also to see themselves 

as potential business people (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). 

There was a file of curriculum vitas (CVs) of unemployed church members from 
which people were recommended to apply for appropriate job opportunities. In 
order to keep them informed about the outcomes of their applications, a prayer 
meeting of the unemployed was held every Thursday during which they were 
“encouraged” spiritually and given some skills on job hunting. 

The Empowerment scheme was initially focused on the members of the church. 
However, participation was also open to non-church members. The training centre 
at Lamontville had a number of trainees that were not church members but who 
were members of the Christian faith. 


Types of Skills Training 


The strategy adopted by the scheme was multi-faceted. There was a combination 
of both formal and informal institutions in training the beneficiaries of the scheme. 
Depending on the kind of skills required, these training projects took various forms, 
such as one day workshops. Other training projects lasted up to eleven months. 
Training in job hunting took about three days, where incumbents were taught how 
to write their CVs, to seek jobs and how to prepare for interviews. 

The Empowerment Scheme collaborated with some institutions and individuals. 
These individuals were members of the church who volunteered their services to 
the programme. According to the coordinator of the programme: 
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We have those people who contact us, people with different skills who can help with this 
project by offering themselves on Saturdays, sometimes during the week. For example, 
when we run the job hunting skills, I make use of the Human Resources Managers from 
Natal Ports Authority, they run the workshop for us. For domestic workers, I also link with 
Domestic SETA? (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). 


This collaboration extends to government departments. The Department of Labour 
was one such sector with which the Empowerment Scheme collaborates. The 
coordinator of the scheme asserted that “the Department of Labour ... does phone 
us when opportunities are available” (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). 

The Scheme also involved the Adult Basic Education and Training (ABET) 
section of the Department of Education to provide basic life skills. Similar 
relationships existed with businesses. For example, managers of ABSA Bank were 
invited to address the trainees on banking issues. Life skills sessions were presented 
during a one day workshop (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). 

The most prominent project at the training centre in Lamontville was the one 
where women acquired various skills including fashion designing, flower 
arrangement, tailoring and the production of some domestic products such as 
disinfectant, fabric conditioner (stay soft), scouring lotion (handy andy) scouring 
powder (vim), air freshener, floor polish, and soap. The training at Lamontville 
was handled by Sindi Sibiya, the centre manager and the minimum duration for 
this programme was eleven months (Interview 3, 18/10/2004). There was a plan in 
the pipe-line to introduce courses in the field of construction which would include 
“plumbing, electrical work, brick laying, plastering and jobs associated with the 
construction industry” (Interview 4, 4/2/2005). hs 

The beneficiaries of these training programmes came from a broad spectrum 
of backgrounds. Those who had education and qualifications received training 
mainly in job hunting and job placement. Some of them also acquired skills in 
other areas. For example, one of the respondents in this study had a Bachelor’s 
degree. She chose to be trained in textile work because she was “interested in 
sewing” (Interview 7, 12/10/2004). 

However, the main targets of the projects were unemployed people with no 
skills (Interview 4, 4/2/2005). Sixty per cent of the respondents in this study had 
Matric and below, and no special skills. Even those who had worked before the 
HOPE Empowerment training, needed to be skilled to adapt to a different 
employment opportunity, or to improve their skills in their current jobs. In terms 
of their status before the training, some of the beneficiaries were unemployable as 
they had neither education nor skills. Some of them did have some work experience 
even though they did not have much education. 

After the training, there had been a change in the status of the beneficiaries. 
This study showed that the beneficiaries who acquired skills in textile work were 
not only employable, but were capable of training and employing others, given the 
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resources. Although no certificates were issued to them at the end of the training 
programme, they were confident of their new skills. Certification would come 
with the accreditation of the training centre with SETA (interview 4, 4/2/2004). 

The participation of people in projects of this nature depended to a large extent 
on the awareness created-about the project. Various methods were used to publicise 
the scheme’s activities and encourage people to participate in the empowerment 
process, including the use of newsletters as well as on-the-pulpit announcements. 
The church newsletters were used to publicise future workshops and vacancies in 
companies. The national media also took an interest in the activities of the 
Foundation. For example, when the Foundation organized a march tagged the 
abstinence walk in 2004, it was widely covered by the South Africa Broadcasting 
Corporation (SABC) (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). However, most of the promotion of 
the Empowerment Scheme had been through word of mouth. Many people, 
according to Pastor Dube, “say they hear from other people and that 1s why they 
come.” (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). For example, most of the trainees at the Lamontville 
training centre said that they heard about the Scheme through word of mouth. But 
it did seem that the circulation of information about the Scheme was limited to 
church members alone. 

The majority of the respondents got information about the Scheme directly 
from the church. As one of the respondents claimed: “I am a Christian at Durban 
Christian Centre, I knew about it through the church ...there is a job seekers service 
on Thursdays, and I used to attend that service and it was announced there” 
(nterview 5, 12/8/2004). Another respondent said: “I came to the church and they 
announced the HOPE programme and I sent in my CV and they called me back to 
participate in workshops” (Interview 6, 12/8/2004). 

Non-church members who got to know about the Scheme did so through friends 
or family members who belonged to the congregation. For example, five respondents 
who were not members of the church knew about the scheme from members of the 
church. Arguably, the method of publicity must have, from the beginning, excluded 
some people, particularly non-members of the church from benefiting from the 
Scheme. This method of inviting close friends and relatives invariably turned the 
selection process into one based on connection than on need. The next section, 
assesses the orofile of the beneficiaries of the Scheme. 


Profile of Beneficiaries of the Scheme 


` According to the Coordinator, about a hundred people had benefited directly from 
the Scheme between 2001 and 2003 (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). This study focused 
_ on fifteen of these beneficiaries. Those interviewed in this study were given training 
in various skills required to manage their own business. They were selected for 
this component of the program because they were most likely to establish their 
own businesses and become self-employed, and perhaps even provide jobs for 


t 
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others in the future. The beneficiaries wete highly stratified in terms of educational 
attainment, church affiliation, previous work experience; income,.marital status 
and gender. 

Ten or 67- per cent of the respondents were members of the Durban Christian 
Centre. The remaining 5 (or 33 per cent) were Christians from other churches. 
While there were neither Muslim nor Hindu respondents, this was not a result of 
deliberate exclusion as they may have benefited from other schemes of the Hope 
Foundation. Pastor Dube had indicated that many of the beneficiaries of the 
Foundation included people who were not Christians (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). The 
Feeding Scheme, for example, caters for people, particularly street kids, who had 
no relationship with the church. 

The ages of the respondents ranged from 17 years to 39 years. Two respondents 
(13 per cent) were teenagers between, 17 and 19 years old. Eight respondents (54 
per cent) were aged between 20 and 29 years, while five respondents (33 per cent) 
were between the ages of 30 and 39 years. It did appear that only those who were 
relatively young (under forty years) had benefited from the scheme, even though it 
was open to people of all age groups. It also suggests that majority of the 
unemployed in the church were people in the above age groups., 

Their educational qualifications ranged from grade 11to a bachelor’s degree. 
Five respondents (33 per cent) had below Matric qualifications. Four (27 per cent) 
respondents had Matric, while five respondents (33 per cent) had tertiary education 
certificates, diplomas and degrees. Three (20 per cent) of the respondents were 
married while twelve (80 per cent) were single. 

_The dependency status of the respondents also varied in terms of the number 
of dependents they had and their own reliance on other people. About two-thirds 
of the respondents claimed that they supported dependents. The number of 
dependents supported by respondents ranged from one to seven. About a third of 
respondents were dependent on either their spouses, parents or grandparents. 

Two thirds of the respondents had previously worked, while the remainder 
had never worked before their involvement in the Empowerment Scheme. The 
type of jobs done included domestic work, waitressing in restaurants, beach guides, 
security guards; and trainees in marketing. The income earned by the various 
respondents in their different jobs ranged from R160 to R 3,200 a month. On the 
avetage, their monthly income before their ingolvementi in the HOPE Scheme was 
R1066. 

These jobs were either given up or lost for various reasons, including low 
wages, lack of independence, insecurity and retrenchment. For example, one of 
the respondents said: “I wanted more money. I wanted to earn more and to work 
for myself and be independent. I was not happy with my salary” (Interview 8, 18/ 
12/2004). Another respondent stated that “there comes a time when you think you 
deserve better than what you are receiving and you think you must do something 
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more worthwhile and sometimes that which brings more money” (Interview 9, 23/ 
12/2004). 

Some of the respondents would have accepted lower wages if they had regular, 
secure jobs. With the high level of unemployment in South Africa, it was difficult 
to get a permanent job. Faced with strong competition from foreign companies, 
many firms were forced to close down. Those in operation had to take measures to 
cut costs which included reduction in labour force, outsourcing of production and 
the use of casual workers (Meaghor, 1995; Castells, 2000). The outcome was a 
situation where a worker got a short-term contract job that might not be renewed. 
One respondent said: “I was willing to continue with my job, but the contract 
expired and I was disappointed” (Interview 6, 12/8/2004). Another respondent 
was asked to quit because the company she was working for closed down (Interview 
7,14/8/2004). 


Impact of the Scheme 


The sugcess or otherwise of this Scheme would be judged by the number of its 
beneficiaries that were able to find employment as a result of the Scheme’s training 
and associated activities. It would also have ramifications for a reduction in poverty 
among the beneficiaries, including the social and material. The designed path to 
poverty reduction is through training in skills which the beneficiaries could use to 
make a living. 

The perception of the beneficiaries about the impact of the Scheme was quite 
revealing. According to one respondent, the Scheme did a lot because “before I 
did not know anything about designing ... it opened an opportunity to realise my 
dream” (Interview 11). Over and above the provision of skills the Scheme had also 
helped some of the beneficiaries to realise their dreams of getting employed. The 
liberating and empowering impact of the Scheme was further stressed by another 
respondent in these words: “I am happy, I am earning more than before ... I have 
peace of mind, I do not need to wake up early in the morning to catch a bus to go 
to work, I don’t need to go to work at 8 am and finish at 4 pm and earn a little ... I 
am like my own boss” (Interview 9, 23/12/2004). 

According to the Coordinator of the Foundation, it would be difficult to 
determine the number of the beneficiaries that had been placed in jobs so far. This 
was because they have not taken a business approach in running the programme, 
hence proper records had not been kept. However, it was estimated-that about fifty 
to sixty per cent of those who had passed through the programme had been 
employed. Forty seven per cent of the respondents were able to obtain employment 
after completing the training program. More specifically, 27 per cent were employed 
by those to whom they had been apprenticed, 13 per cent were self employed, and 
7 per cent were employed in the textile sector. Some of the respondents were also 
pursuing private business interests on a part-time basis, in addition to their paid 
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jobs. On average the monthly income currently earned by the beneficiaries was 
R1971. Comparing this to the monthly average of R1066 before the HOPE training, 
there was a R905 per month or 90.5 per cent increase in income. According to one 
of the respondents, “compared to how I was living before, it is very significant. 
Now ... I can do things on my own” (Interview 5, 12/8/2004). 

Apart from the increase in the income, there was also a trickle down effect 
from the direct beneficiaries to their household members or dependents, from the 
city to the rural areas. This was done mostly through opportunities created by the 
incumbents for other people to benefit. For example, apart from providing their 
newly acquired skills to their close relatives, the respondents’ improved incomes 
were impacting on their families in other ways. For example, one of the respondents 
had started a tuck shop for her mother and siblings. This was intended to help them 
become more self-sufficient and less dependent on the respondent. Alternatively, 
the respondents were also able to reduce their dependency on families, providing 
an opportunity for the latter to focus on other priorities. 


Job Creation Capacity 


The job creation potential of the empowerment scheme was very huge. The 
production of household domestic cleaning products, as mentioned earlier, would 
not only give employment to the beneficiaries but also to many other unemployed 
people who may become distributors and retailers of such products. Also, given 
the necessary support, the beneficiaries’ businesses could grow to absorb substantial 
number of workers as apprentices and salespeople. However, this potential had 
not been adequately realised because of a lack of access to financial support. Only 
a few who had passed through the training program were able to establish their 
own businesses. The majority were either employed by their trainers or in the 
public sector. According to Pastor Dube, “most of the people we have trained had 
been employed by the government” (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). These people work 
“as dispatchers, stock-takers, cleaners and also in the office world, people that 
were conversant with computers, people that could file and type reports, and various 
types office work” (Interview 4, 4/2/2005). 

None of the respondents who were beneficiaries of the scheme were able to 
employ other people. Those that had started their own businesses lacked the financial 
capacity to employ or pay workers. However, two respondents who were self 
employed had apprentices whom they were already training. One respondent had 
four apprentices while the other had three. These apprentices were being trained 
free of charge. In this way the beneficiaries were contributing to empowering their 
fellow community members and also extending the vision and mission of the 
Scheme. This was one way the scheme was impacting on the lives of the members 
of the community and the church in particular. For example, two of the four 
apprentices being trained by one of the respondents were members of the church, 
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while the other two were from the respondents’ community (Interview 8, 18/12/ 
2004). 

However, a closer look at the composition of the apprentices revealed that 
close family ties defined who benefited from such opportunity. For example, the 
three apprentices being trained by one of the self-employed respondents were all 
her siblings (Interview 9, 23/12/2004). So far no one had been sent from the Scheme 
to these self-employed respondents to be apprenticed. This could be attributed to 
the scheme’s inability to monitor and evaluate the progress of the beneficiaries, 
and especially to identify those who were successful and who had the capacity to 
train or employ. 

When asked how many of the beneficiaries are capable of training or employing 
other people, the Scheme’s coordinator replied: “At the moment we are still running 
other training courses to further equip our people to start and advance in their 
businesses. So ıt will be difficult for me to say the per centage of that category 
right now” (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). However, the respondents were highly, 
optimistic about their ability to train other people. All the respondents interviewed. 
at the Lamontville Training Centre asserted that they were capable of training 
other people given the necessary equipment (Interview 12, 18/10/2004). One 
respondent who was running a small private sewing business, while still in the 

~ employ of her trainer had already started training people with just one machine. 
She claimed that: 

At the moment, I am busy arranging to get these machines that I want so that I can help 

other people ... they use my machine while I am at work. Others come during the weekend 


and I supervise them .. others stay with people who have machines and | help them with 
cutting and tell them how to do it (Interview 7, 14/82004). 


In this manner the Hope Scheme indirectly impacts on the lives of many people 
who would not have otherwise had the opportunity to benefit directly from the 
project. 

There were other ways in which the Scheme had impacted the beneficiaries. 
First, there was the psychological empowerment that led to the realisation of 
individual capacity and potential of beneficiaries. In order to break the cycle of 
poverty and despair, the Scheme’s training aimed at effecting some psychological 
or attitudunal change in the beneficiaries. As one respondent observed: “it gave 
me a change even in the way I think ... taught me to be confident, that you can do 
it” (Interview 6, 12/8/2004). Another respondent asserted that “it helps people to 
look inward and see what they can do for themselves and also equips them to go 
out there to get jobs or start their own businesses” (Interview 5, 12/8/2004). Another 
respondent contended that the Scheme “gives me a good feeling because it gives 

~ me strength to believe in me, that I can do something out of my own hand” (Interview 
12, 18/10/2004). This feeling derived from some interpretations of the Bible and 
perception of “the promises of God”. In the words of another respondent, “I feel so 
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empowered, I feel I can take on whatever comes before me because I know who I 
am and I know there is something better that God has for me and my family. I can 
see it and it is happening and it is going to become greater” (Interview 7, 14/8/ 
2004). The respondent further asserted: 


Sometimes there are so many things you do not understand that are within you. So when 
they give you hope, you begin to spring up and rise and know that there is a chance for me. 
Sometimes when you lose hope you think that everything ts finished but when that hope is 
there, there 1s something that rises within you whether you are a believer or non-believer 
(Interview 7, 14/8/2004). 


In the words of another respondent “we now go outside and are proud of ourselves, 
do things that we never thought we are able to do. When I go out and see people 
driving cars, I say ‘oh these people are fortunate’, but now I know it is not about 
being fortunate, it is about vision and hope” (Interview 10, 27/12/2004). 

Following from this psychological reorientation is a general sense of well- 
being among the respondents. Although the financial rewards of the respondents 
did not seem to be that impressive in terms of rands earned, there was a pervasive 
feeling of well-being and expectation of greater future accomplishment. Even 
those who were stifl in training were exuding much confidence in a better life 
after the training. Another source of this sense of well-being is the more secure 
and regular nature of their current jobs. One of the respondents, for example, 
earned less than she used to earn in previous jobs but she was happy because her 
loss of income was compensated by a secure employment and regular income, in 
contrast to her previous short-term contract jobs. Although she did not earn as 
much as in her previous jobs, she preferred a more permanent contract. She said: 
“I worked before but the problem is the short period because of the contract. The 
thing was driving me crazy. It is better to work permanently” (Interview 6, 12/8/ 
2004). 

Furthermore, there was a pervasive sense of satisfaction, independence and 
control over their lives. According to most of the respondents the Scheme helped 
to reduce their dependence on other people. For example, half of the respondents 
had been dependent on others before they passed through the Scheme. Twenty per 
cent could be categorised as ‘second degree dependents’, that is, a situation where 
an individual is dependent on another, and also has some individuals depending 
on him/her. A good example would be single mothers who were financially 
dependent on parents or grandparents (Interview 12, 18/10/2004). One of the 
beneficiaries who earned R1 100 a month stated that she was better off now than 
before she went through the Empowerment Scheme and was no longer dependent 
on her parents and had financial freedom. This had given her a sense of 
empowerment and satisfaction with life (Interview 5, 12/8/2004). Another said: “I 
am better than before because I am not depending on my parents” (Interview 6, 
12/8/2004). 
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The Scheme also created an opening for the beneficiaries to earn incomes 
from more than one source. The strategy of apprenticing them with independent 
informal sector textile workers had given some the opportunity to be self-employed 
after hours. One of the respondents stated: 


I am working with a lady. She is teaching me. On the other hand, I am self employed. I have 
my own private business. I am sewing garments for people who give me orders. During the 
day I work with the lady and after work, I do my own stuff for my clients. At work I am 
earning R!,500 and in my private business I am making about R2,000 or R2,500 depending 
on the orders that I get per month (Interview 7, 14/8/2004). 


The potential for multiplier effect of the benefits of the Scheme appears to be very 
substantial. The improved financial standing of many of the respondents had started 
benefiting their dependents. For one of the respondents, there had been a marked 
difference in the situation of her family which comprised her mother and five 
siblings, who were all dependent on her: 
We didn’t have that much before, but now I can help. What I have done is to help them start 
a small tuckshop so that while l-am working on this side they can do something for themselves 
so that they can provide for themselves. It 1s helping. I did it to help the kids in school so 


that they buy food and clothes.. Now my mother is selling fruits and is helping in the 
family and my brother is running the tuck shop (Interview 7, 14/8/2004). 


Another family’s well-being was also improved through the economic upliftment 
of their breadwinner, especially with an opportunity to continue with school 
education: 


I’ve got these two brothers of mine. So I happened to manage to take them to school, the 
transport, I have to do most of the things. So before the HOPE thing, I had no income but 
now ] am earning something and I am able to support people. So it helped me a lot. They are 
going to schooi and they are progressing (Interview 10, 27/12/2004). 


Spiritual and Emotional Dimensions 


The programmes of the HOPE Foundation were two dimensional, incorporating 
the physical and the spiritual. The programme sought to tackle poverty at all levels 
and in all its ramifications. The perception that poverty was a religious phenomenon 
to a great extent influenced the spiritual angle of the Scheme. But there seemed to 
be a heavier dose of the spiritual. In the words of Pastor Dube, “there is a focus on 
the spiritual ... A lot of people who come ... have been to some counselling before, 
but basically they come to us because we give them that kind of spiritual counselling 
that most of them need” (Interview 1, 8/9/2004). 

The same applied to the Empowerment Scheme, which focused not only on 
the physical/economic needs, but also on the spiritual. As the Coordinator noted, 
“we also have prayers. Every Thursday, we have a prayer meeting for the people 
who are unemployed, and we pray for them and encourage them spiritually and 
from time to time we make use of the same session to involve business people who 
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would like to encourage them” (interview 2, 10/6/2004). As Sindi notes “if we see 
that a person has got a need even at home, maybe their relationship is not good at 
home, so as a church we do pray and ask the permission of that person to intervene 
in their problems and solve the problem” (Interview 3, 18/10/2004). 

In the words of one of the respondents, “I feel so empowered, I feel I can take 
on whatever comes before me because I know who I am and I know there is 
something better that God has for me and my family. I can see it and ıt is happening 
and it is going to become greater” (Interview 7, 14/8/2004). The respondent further 
asserted: 


Sometimes there are so many things you do not understand that are within you. So when 
they give you hope, you begin to spring up and misc and know that there is a chance for me. 
Sometimes when you lose hope you think that everything is finished but when that hope 1s 
there, there 1s something that rises within you whether you are a believer or non-believer 
(Interview 7, 14/8/2004). 


Many of the respondents agreed that there was much focus on the spiritual in the 
Scheme, and they all accepted it as an important ingredient of their Christianity. 
Some even disagreed that there was any unnecessary focus on the spiritual. When 
asked whether there was a focus on the spiritual in the Scheme, one respondent 
replied: 
No, the focus was on training people in skills. However, there is time for everything as the 
Bible says. There was time for prayer and time for the Bible. I am a Chnistian, I consider 


what we did in the place as part of our Christianity. If any body has an emotional problem, 
it is proper that counselling should be given to that person (Interview 9, 23/12/2004). 


Another respondent argued that it was in the interest of the programme that all the 
beneficiaries conformed to the tenets of the common faith: 


While we were in the training, we must all be the same, we must have the best interest of 
this programme tn whatever we do, we do put our focus on ıt So they were involved in our 
spiitual upliftment They were interested in us being bor again because not all of us were 
born again (Interview 10, 27/12/2004). 


The impact of such spiritual rehabilitation was demonstrated by the success achieved 
in restoring faith in those who were depressed and despondent. One respondent 
confirmed that “it thought me more about Bible, about the promises of God. It 
helps when you want to give up, they give you hope” (Interview 5, 12/8/2004). 
There was no doubt that in addition to giving skills and finding jobs for its 
beneficiaries, it was also meant to serve the purpose of evangelism, However, the 
respondents did not consider such activities as attempts to proselytize or to convert 
beneficiaries of the scheme. One respondent noted that though there was a focus 


on the spiritual ın the Scheme, “there was no attempt to convert me to the church” . 


(Interview 6, 12/8/2004). In fact there seemed to be no need for that “because the 
assumption is that those who come to the prayer meeting are members of the church” 
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(Interview 2, 10/6/2004). On the other hand, it appeared there was a subtle 
persuasion for the beneficiaries to convert to church membership. One respondent 
agreed that she became a born again Christian after she has completed her training 
(Interview 10, 27/12/2004). 
However, conversion of the beneficiaries was not done in a coercive manner. 
It was a gradual but persistent process. As the manager of the Training Centre has 
noted “We don’t force them but as women, we know the dangers outside, the 
things that affect the lives of the people so we talk until the person sees the need to 
become a member of the church or the need to serve God and maintain an appropriate 
lifestyle” (Interview 3, 18/10/2004). Pastor Dube confirmed that though conversion 
of non-believers was one of the objectives of the Scheme, no one is forced into it: 
‘We believe very much tn the empowerment of the people by teaching them. Every ume 
we move into an area we do a development programme, what we call spiritual growth. 
We do not want to start work with the people before we engage them ın the basic foundation 
so that we don’t build on the people we are going to lose on the way (Interview 1, 8/9/ 
2004) ’ 
Hence, there was some expectation that those who benefited from the programme 
should ın one way or another be affiliated to the church. Whether the church had 
benefited by such projects in terms of increased membership was not the subject 
of this study. However, ıt was apparent that due to the help that people received 
most of them ended up becoming members of the church. ‘This invanably had 
made the Scheme an instrument of converting non-church members to church 
members. This made the latent purpose of the Scheme as a faith based scheme 
more apparent. However, it was possible that the instrumentality of the Scheme as 
a means of evangelisation might have precluded people of other faiths or those 
who would not want to convert to Christianity from benefiting. 


Sustainability of Projects 


If managed properly, the Scheme could be very sustainable. The structure of the 
Scheme was such that given the necessary financial support it could grow and 
begin to generate its own income to sustain itself. For example, the training centre 
at Lamontville had the potential to generate enough income to cater for its financial 
needs and those of its trainees. With a little financial support the centre could start 
the production of some of the household products developed in the training program 
for the local market. This could generate enough money to cover. the operating 
costs of the training centre. 

Most of the workshops that the Scheme had offered were presented by people 
who rendered their services on a voluntary basis, and some were members of the 
church. Furthermore, the scheme could also use those who had successfully 
completed the workshops to train subsequent beneficiaries. In this way the scheme’s 
activities could continue even with minimal finances. 
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There were also future plans to increase the sustainability of the scheme. These 
included the expansion of the scheme’s projects into new areas, which will see it 
becoming independent and being able to pay for the equipment and materials it 
needed, as well as financially supporting those who pass through the training and 
empowerment process. This was to be achieved by contracting the beneficiaries to 
make contributions to the scheme when they begin to earn an income (Interview 2, 
10/6/2004). Another way to make the scheme sustainable was to run it as business 
venture producing and selling products. The training centre at Lamontville had 
played a major role in this regard (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). 


Support Facilities 


Skills traming alone without support in terms of equipment and finance, cannot go 
far in alleviating the poverty situation of the beneficiaries. The ability of the 
beneficiaries to start and sustain any business depended on their capacity to muster 
enough initia! capital. One respondent observed that although “the scheme was 
providing us with skills and hope, but they don’t give us the finances to explore 
the potential in us. It can help if they can provide small finance to start with” 
(Interview 7, 14/8/2004). 

It was evident from this study that the respondents who were able to start their 
own businesses were those who were able to raise the money to pay for their 
machines. They did this by drawing from savings from previous employment or 
through the support of their families. Unfortunately, not many of the beneficiaries 
had such savings or families who were able to support them with either equipment 
or money. 

One way of making the Scheme sustainable would be to support the 

beneficiaries with the initial resources they needed to start their businesses. The 
Empowerment Scheme was exploring funding options: “We have started with the 
sewing project, and we have set up a committee and we have started to negotiate 
with government to give us a place and also to get funding for machines” (Interview 
2, 10/6/2004). 

Providing logistical and financial support cannot be effectively done by the 
church alone. There is a need for collaboration with outside institutions especially 
government agencies and departments. The Department of Labour was one such 
sector with which the Empowerment Scheme collaborates. The coordinator of the 
Scheme confirmed that “the Department of Labour ... does phone us when 
opportunities are available” (Interview 2, 10/6/2004). Those who were qualified 
for the various vacancies were contacted using the pool of submitted CVs. Such 
people were sent for interviews. Consultation was also going on between the Co- 
ordinator of Foundation and some government departments such as social security 
and transport, to explore discussing ways in which projects executed by these 
departments could benefit the Empowerment Scheme. There was also networking 
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with other NGOs such as the Lamontville HIV/AIDS Support Centre (LASC) and 
the KZN AIDS Forum (Interview1, 8/9/2004). 


Conclusion 


In post-apartheid South Africa there is a great deal of debate about poverty, 
especially about whether it is increasing, how it is measured, and the type of policies 
to address the problem (Desai, 2002; Aliber, 2003; Roberts, 2005). Developmental 
and transformation strategies to address problems of poverty have been interpreted 
as being the ‘meaningless’ rhetoric with a minimal impact on the lives of the targeted 
' communities (Everatt, 2003). Reflecting international trends, civil society 
institutions, especially the faith sector, have stepped into the breach. 

The development projects of the HOPE Empowerment Scheme provided poor 
members of the church and surrounding community the opportunity to acquire 
skills and to strive for sustainable livelihoods. Rooting out the legacy of poverty 
left by oppression requires not only the development of physical skills, but also 
empowering the poor by dismantling the mental or psychological framework 
inculcated by the ideology of apartheid. The church through its doctrines of equality 
of humankind and faith in the ability of the human spirit to triumph over obstacles, 
helps in repositioning the poor to take their destiny in their own hands. The HOPE 
Empowerment Scheme did not merely provide skills for the beneficiaries, but first 
pulled them out of the pit of despondency and resignation to servitude. This 
psychological freedom was believed to be the key to all other kinds of freedom 
(Sen, 1999). : 

There was evident improvement in the well-being of the beneficiaries of the 
HOPE Empowerment Scheme. First, there was a restoration of self-esteem and 
confidence to achieve success despite odds, and hope for a prosperous future. 
Second, and more measurable, there was an improvement in the incomes of the 
beneficiaries. The improved earnings were also beginning to impact on the lives of 
the families of the beneficiaries. The scheme did face a number of difficulties and 
challenges, particularly financial and administrative. 

There was an increase in the minimum monthly incomes of the beneficiaries 
after their involvement in the scheme. Poverty was not just only about income, it 
transcended other factors like a sense of well-being, power, satisfaction with life, 
control over one’s life or destiny, and independence. It therefore requires a holistic 
(material as well as psychological) solution. It was in these areas that the impact of 
the Scheme had been most significant. By incorporating a religious dimension 
into the Scheme’s projects which had focused on the spiritual and emotional needs 
of the beneficiaries, their self esteem was restored, thereby raising their confidence 
to face the future. 

As Oppenheim and Harker (1996) have argued, poverty is disabling and works 
in a self perpetuating manner, and takes away the tools with which to build one’s 
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life. Sen’s (1999) theory of development as freedom provides an appropriate context 
to address the critical question posed in this paper, that is, whether the HOPE 
Empowerment Scheme provided the capacity for its beneficiaries to escape poverty. 
The acquisition of means and assets is very vital to the liberation of the poor from 
poverty. 


Notes 


Durban Christian Centre (n.d.) “The Hope Foundation”. (A pamphlet of the DCC). 

2. Sector Education and Training Authonties (SETA) were established in accordance to the 
Skills Dévelopment Act (1998) which provides for skills development in workplace. SETAs 
are responsible for the disbursement of training levies payable by all employers in South 
Africa. They replace and extend the old industry training boards and are accredited by the 
South African Qualification Authority. (see Attp:/Avww.southafrica.info/doing_business/ 
economy/development/setas_overview.htm) 
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SPIRIT AND MATERIAL SUBSTANCE AMONGST 
THE SHEMBE: THE RICHNESS OF GIVING IN 
THE AFRICAN INDEPENDENT CHURCHES! 


Mpilo Pearl Sithole 


This paper deals with the manner in which religion is regarded differently by practitioners, 
government and social science. It presents ethnographic material that shows how giving in the 
context of religious practice is both a matter of social-material survival but also a matter of 
cosmology that cannot be comprehended sufficiently by social science. Specifically, the paper 
shows different varieties of giving, viz, exchange, gift and sacrifice which are not only a 
manifestation of material fulfillment, but are also matters of cosmological fulfillment that objective 
analysis does not capture. Implied is a possibility that ‘the subjective’ could be interpreted as 
‘more than the objective’, rather than the minimized definition that it has traditionally retained 
within the soctal sciences, i.e. a smaller scope of understanding or interpretation. This paper 
indicates that the spaces occupied by social science, government (especially when faced with 
diverse religious groups, such as in South Africa), and practitioners are such that each is bound 
differently by subjective and objective principles of operation. The paper shows that from these 
three positions, religion taken as an individualist volition could be different from religion taken 
as a matter of social groups with wider cosmology. Giving, from some religious practitioners’ 
perspective, 1s thus more than material and it seeks to remedy bigger socio-cosmological challenges 
than mere material fulfillment. 


Introduction 


‘African Independent Churches’ (AICs) is a term used to refer to formalized or 
institutionalized religion, especially Christianity, with aspects of African indigenous 
culture, and less reliance on expatriate support and sustainability. It is problematic 
as a term and has been questioned for implying that ‘non-independence’ of other 
churches, or insinuating independence from the same underlying Christian ideology 
or perhaps reifying the African context into an African perspective. The accusations 
are endless but the unmet challenge has beer to devise a term that suites the above 
description of circumstances without implying the other baggage. Thus AICs have 
been invariably referred to as ‘African Independent Churches’, ‘African Instituted 
Churches’, and ‘African Indigenous Churches’ (see Venter, 2004 for a discussion 
of the conceptual issues). In this paper the term African Independent Churches has 
been chosen, with its baggage acknowledged. This paper uses a discussion of the 
elements of religious practice of the Nazareth Baptist Church as a way to 
demonstrate the complexity of belief and survival by followers of the AICs. This 
examination of the practice of religion is placed against the attitudes of State and 
scholarship with the view to let the reader draw some conclusions about the meaning 
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of religion in people’s lives as well as the manner in which the state should regard 
religion. 
. Research has always maintained an ambivalent position on the question of the 
relationship between the researcher and ‘the studied’ — the social actors. Religion 
on the other hand, is confessed by social actors to be about a belief, which then 
worsens their predicament when it comes to their position in relation to the scholar- 
researcher: they then occupy an extremely subordinate position because not only , 
jare they subjects examined objectively but they also profess subjectivity by 
‘subscribing to a religion. A common error of scholars is to equate confession of : 
belief with naivety on objectivity, on the part of social actors. After careful 
examination of this theoretical conundrum, in 2006 I argued that “social scientists | 
must be careful not to degrade the consciousness of the actors in so far as religion 
and belief systems are concerned from the equality of the human intellect. They 
should rather delineate the boundaries of the subjective sphere from that of an 
analytical effort without insinuating inequalities within the human intellect” (Sithole 
2006: 319). This paper embarks on an exercise that is less theoretically dense but 
quite important to test the extent to which actors and analysts could be operating 
within elastic parameters of objectivity and subjectivity. This is an excursion that 
starts with a cautious government stance on religion to a detail on survivalist notions 
of spirituality and materialism in churches, through examination of giving amongst 
‘the Nazareth Baptist followers, popularly known as abakwaShembe. 


| The Ambivalent Relationship of Religion and State in South Africa 


The South African state’s attitude towards religion and morality has been one of 
non-judgementalism, egalitarianism of different religions and promotion of the 
constitutiona] human rights above all else as the general moral dogma of the country. 
The state is clearly devolving itself from moral principles other than promotion of 
equality of human mghts and protection of life from birth. The South African 
constitution promotes equality and rights of religious expression by all. The state 
does not agree with religious groups on a number of issues e.g. on legalization of 
abortion, and liberal distribution and use of condoms to the youth as a strategy to 
curb HIV/AIDS. 

The president’s State of the Nation Address has over the years had very Jimited 
reference to religion. Often religion is referred to as one of the variables influencing 
situations that warrant some form of management. In the 2005 State of the Nation 
Address there was reference to achieving “new and decisive advances 
towards...opening the vistas towards the spiritual and material fulfillment of each 
and every South African”. Religion 1s also often referred to in the government 
context when variables are cited in relation to equity and discouragement of 
discrimination; and ın this regard it is cited with other variables like such as race, 
age, disability and language. 
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It is perhaps worth asking the question as to whether the state needs to concern 
itself with religion and morality more than it does currently. Is the egalitarian 
orientation that it has not the best possible stance it can hold in relation to issues of 
religion and morality? This 1s important to ask in a democracy whose civil and 
state structures are still finding their ways of delineating their critical focus and 
ways of interacting. The National Policy on Religion and Education describes 
religion as that which: “1s used to describe the comprehensive and fundamental 
orientation in the world, mostly with regards to ideas of divinity, spiritual and non- 
secular beliefs and requiring ultimate commitment, including but not restricted to 
organized forms of religion and certain worldviews, as well as being used 
collectively to refer to those organizations which are established in order to protect 
and promote these beliefs” (2003: 26). 

Thus from the South African State point of view religion is more a matter of 
philosophical conviction and subscription to an institution that purports a particular 
“fundamental orientation in the world”, the latter being quite a rigid 
conceptualization. This definition attempts to be neutral (by being silent) on where 
this “comprehensive and fundamental orientation in the world” takes place — does 
it happen in individual heads, is it a matter of social cognition or is ıt an interpretation 
of fact from different perspectives (i.e. it could be scientific, subjective, or 
otherwise). Perhaps as ıt would be expected from a state perspective, this definition 
cannot allow for scope of moral relations and powers to be discerned. This is the 
fundamental break between the state’s and religious bodies’ regard for morality. 
The former operates within technical and empirical Jimitations in its regard for 
moral powers while the latter engages more in-depth into a cosmology of multiple 
ontological forms. Because of a range of alternatives in this extra-empirical realm, 
the state protects its neutrality by adopting an egalitarian orientation towards these 
alternatives. While some churches are more towards utilizing and displaying their 
trans-ontological powers some are more secular in their practice and more spiritual 
in their beliefs and this manifests itself differently within the variety of 
denominations. Given its adoption of universal human equality on the one side, 
and the specification of hierarchies between people within some religious institutions 
the South African state has adopted a convenient stance called a ‘co-operative 
mode?’ in the relationship between governance and religion: 


.-{n regard to the relationship between religion and public education, we propose that the 
cooperative model which combines constitutional separation and mutual recognition [of 
religion and state], provides a framework that is best for religion and best for education in 
a democratic South Africa (article 4, National Policy on Religion and Education, 2003). 


- Under the constitutional guarantee of freedom of religion, the state, neither advancing nor 
inhibiting religion, must assume a position of fairness, informed by a parity of esteem for 
all religions and worldviews. This positive impartiality carries a profound appreciation of 
spirituality and religion in its many manifestations, as reflected by the deference to God in 
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the preamble to our Constitution, but does not impose these (article 4, National Policy on 
Religion and Education, 2003). 


The Superior Position of the Social Analyst 


In their engagement with definitions of religion, academics have had similar 
difficulties as the state in dealing with the subjective substance of religion. The 
problems range from a difficulty to classify a range of cosmological relationships 
as religion (or not) to dealing with the types of ‘religious’ practices that exist. Thus 
the distinction between religion and magic has been tenuous in anthropology; and 
the rites of passage observed in different societies have met hesitation in being 
classified as religion or something else. Yet despite this social scientists have not 
departed much from the early self-elevation of their analytical role with respect to 
religion. It is a self-elevation that is expressed rather crudely by Durkheim but 
which has been observed in many analysis of religion right up to the current era. 
Durkheim’s implied and yet succinct articulation of the superior position of the 
social scientists is worth citing here because it also portrays the analytical dilemmas 
with regards to what is religious and how to classify it: 


The most barbarous and the most fantastic rites and the strangest myths translate some 
human need, some aspect of life, either individual or social. The reasons with which the 
faithful justify them may be, and generally are, erroneous; but the true reasons do not cease 
to exit, and it 1s the duty of social science to discover them (Durkheim, 1915:2-3). 


A broad definition of the religion that recognizes religion as a multiplicity of moral 
beliefs that are justified in more than empirical ways is hard to achieve if the objective 
is to remain non-partisan and less self-elevating at the same time. Geertz (1973:90) 
attempted to give as broad and non-partisan a definition as possible, but it is still 
distrustful of the social actors’ subjectivity in its ‘reference to the aura of factuality’: 


A religion is: ...a system of symbols which acts to ... establish powerful, pervasive, and 
long-lasting moods and motivations ın men by ... formulating conceptions of a general 
order of existence and clothing these conceptions with such an aura of factuality that the 
moods and motivations seem uniquely realistic 


In a combination of some of Geertz’s phrases with my own formulation in attempting 
to define religion the difficulties of positionality are still apparent: 


A religion is: a conception of a general order and mechanics of existence which embodies 
an idea of a hierarchical relationship in which the unknown or chosen deity retains some 
measure of seniority and superior influence over the known, with a degree of interaction 
between the two varying with different societies. This conception, if meaningful to people, 
brings about social behaviour informed by an assumed factuality of it. This assumed factuality 
is derived from a normal sense of causality through which this existence conception is 
presented and made to relate to experience, and which makes it seem realistic despite the 
unproven metaphysics of some aspects in 1t. It makes the relationship between the seen and 
the unseen easily conceivable. (Sithole, 2000: 222). 
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From this it is clear that religion is social-practice-oriented and broader than the 
empirical. It stands sae a unique relationship not simply with the institutional 
-structures within the’Society but with broader socio-cultural aspects of life of any 
defined „group. Religion influences as much as it is influenced by social 
circumstances in which it exists. Hence despite changing indigenous cultural 
practices and changing social circumstances the African Independent Churches 
(AICs) are growitig, 2 and they have a relationship with the specific circumstances 
in which they are located. It is within this recognition that an examination of giving 
in within the AICs is engaged with, so that individual choices that people make 
around following these churches are properly contextualized. 


The Practical and Spiritual Benefits of Religious Affiliation 


This section deals with observations and engagements with two branches of the 
Nazareth Baptist Church (Egeleni, in the South Coast of KwaZulu-Natal; and 
Mzimoya, in Msinga in Northern KwaZulu-Natal) in 2003-2004. What follows is 
a description of their routines and the specific forms of giving. What will be also 
be portrayed is both the social and spiritual significance of church to the followers. 
Whilst it is easier to claim to portray the social significance, and to even over- 
emphasize it, it ıs not easy for a social analyst to portray the spiritual significance 
of a religion to its members, not without being accused of blurring the boundaries 
between analysis and practice of religion. The best an analyst can do to portray a 
spiritual realm is to describe its practical manifestations, describe the emic 
perspective, and admit ignorance. This paper is not too strained to deal with this 
difficulty as ıt deals with giving and not necessarily ritual, the latter being more 
infested with uncertain ‘cosmontology’. But since the significance of the gift to 
‘the giver’ and ‘the given’ is prone to differential interpretation between the observer 
and the participant, the observer-analyst must still be caut'>us before yielding to 
ethnocentrism. 


The Church and its Followers 


The Nazareth Baptist Church is popularly known by the name of its leader Shembe. 
Shembe is the founder of the Nazareth Baptist Church. The Church leadership is 
inheritable within the Shembe genealogy. Since the founder Isaiah Shembe there 
have been three successions to the Nazareth Baptist leadership. M.V. Shembe is 
the current leader of the Shembe. During the second succession (i.e. the third 
incumbent taking his position) there was a dispute around who should succeed. 
The leadership of the Shembe Church is not simply a matter of management and 
leadership in spiritual activities; it is believed to be a divine reality — a Biblical 
prophecy coming into reality. Itis a perceived connection of the incumbent, Shembe 
with divine powers, that makes him a leader of this church. In the ideology and 
practices of the Nazareth Baptist Christianity, Shembe has a place as a savior and 
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a divine intervener into people’s personal problems. This is first observed in the 
way people talk about Shembe when they are worried about aspects of their life 
and in the way they make sacrificial offerings to him in order elicit divine assistance 
to the Solution of their problems. 

Besides the understanding of the divine connection with the afterlife and the 
supernatural life that Shembe affords them, people articulated the importance of 
church itself in their lives in different ways. Most people spoke of the way in 
which church attempts to enforce social morality to them. It was observable that 
these kinds of responses were prevalent amongst the youth for whom good social 
behaviour is emphasized in church. Other perceptions on the benefit of the church 
were that the church is a vital support structure in times of need as it provides a 
social network of people taking care of each other in difficult times. Other 
respondents spoke in terms of the benefits of spirituality and how believing in 
Shembe and God yields physical and social well being. 

The history of this church has important dynamics around succession in this 
church. Isiah Shembe, also known in the church as Maaliwendlela (“the first to 
start the way”), founded the church in the 1900s. He was followed by his son 
Johannes Galileo who was followed by a terrible dispute in succession that saw his 
brother Amos and his son Londa embroiled in strife over succession. A split of the 
church into two segments resulted — one segment constituted by larger support and 
that was initially Amos’s following is the segment of eBuhleni, the other, the 
segment of the following of J.G. Shembe’s son was the ekuPhakameni segment. It 
is said that Londa, the son of Galileo was later killed in an incident that is not 
clearly linked to succession disputes. The two factions still operate separately 
occasionally having disputes over use of their religious asserts such as the 
Nhlangakazi mountain of prayer. Their way of worship is almost the same but 
their activities have to be organized such that they do not confront each other. 
Generally, the Nazareth Baptist Church is not simply conservative in the way that 
they abide strictly to the principles of a careful mix of Christianity and Nguni 
indigenous cosmology, they also exhibit a great suspicion of modernity and the 
initiatives of the educated elite. 


The Church Structure and Church Routine 


The Church structure at local leadership level was said to be constituted by the 
priest, evangelist, preachers (often two or three), the amagosa (i.e. leaders of men, 
women and the youth as distinct constituents of the church). It became clear from 
interviewing church leaders that some local churches were headed by evangelists. 
The Church structure was explained by leaders as matter of the whole church with 
inkosi (Shembe the leader of the Nazareth Baptist Church as a whole) at the top, 
surrounded by abefundisi (the priests) of the whcle church, who head some of the 
local churches. The priests are prominent and closest to inkosi yamaNazaretha» 
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(Shembe), particularly during big events that draw many churches together. 
However there are many churches that have evangelists as their local heads — 
Egeleni is one of them. Yet when talking about the structure of the church, 
interviewed church members often cited evangelists as priests while others cited 
things correctly. It is these leaders themselves that were consistent in citing their 
correct titles. 

The typical Shembe church is unique in its physical structure compared to 
other churches. It is an open space with a delineation of the sacred space used for 
worship and services by stones painted in white. The church area is often circular 
or oblong with stones tightly spaced to indicate the inside and the outside of the 
church. Three openings represent doorways through which the different groupings 
of the church enter. It is absolutely prohibited to jump or cross over the stones to 
enter the church. Some of the churches have a rondavel or square structure near 
this typical church area which serves as an alternative venue when it is raining. 

The church is characterized by strict segregation of members according to 
their age and gender lines. Eqeleni is unusual in that it has a church building that is 
used quite often. Men and boys enter the church through one door and sit on one 
side of an oblong, four cornered building. Girls and young unmarried women enter 
the church through their door and sit along the length of one of the walls. Women 
enter the church through their separate door way and sit opposite men. Church 
service is led by men in the positions of evangelist or preachers; sometimes a 
priest visits a particular local church. The service is a combination of singing of 
songs from the church songbook of amaNazaretha, reading of some lessons 
incorporated in the songs book, prayer, reading and interpretation of the Bible, 
and testimonies on the miracles of faith in Shembe. Towards the end of services 
will be donations, prayers for donations, and requests for prayer in Church as well 
as requests for home visitations for prayer. 

Every Saturday there are often two identical sessions of services separated by 
a pause over lunch. Lunch is cold traditional foods that members of church bring 
and share as they sit outside and inside the church, conglomerating in small groups 
along friendship lines. The church has a divine stipulation against touching a fire 
- or anything hot on a Saturday which is their day of worship. Carrying things over 
heads and shoulders is prohibited on Saturday as this is a day in which to avoid 
hard work. There are also other stipulations relating to how people handle illnesses 
and how they relate to Church after an encounter with a doctor or a traditional 
healer — encounters that are considered polluting. 

Church for those who have chosen this church includes all the activities in the 
calendar of the Nazarites. These are such occasions as the meeting of young women 
called Mjafetha that meets every September. Men are called iNAlalisuthi and they 
have a meeting of their own in October. Women are called iNgudlungudlu and 
they meet occasionally as well. These meetings involve going to eBuhleni which 
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is the central place of the church to meet and pray together for at least a significant 
portion of the two to four weeks that these meetings take. There are other meetings 
in which inkosi uShembe visits certain areas and local branches congregate for a 
month around him. Such was the nature of the Mzimoya congregation in February 
2004, which the research team visited. Members of the Nazarate Baptist Church 
believe in going to as many congregations as possible as this is believed to count 
towards their easy afterlife when they die. 


Giving in the Context of Community and Church 


The research that was undertaken at Eqeleni and Mzimoya was enquiry into the 
involvement of people in community projects, projects that required giving of 
time, money or attention from participants for their success. Interview schedules 
were careful not to make the assumption that only tangibles would be given, hence 
the desegregation of time, money and attention. These elements often co-existed 
in most instances of giving. The difference was in the purpose of giving and the 
beneficiaries who in some instances became the givers themselves. There are three 
typed of projects that were apparent from responses to this enquiry. These are — the 
community oriented projects, consortium benefiting projects and church oriented 
projects. Some few responses twisted survival strategies into projects. This is when 
people cited their individual initiatives such as sewing, small-scale sugar cane 
farming, and crafts as projects. It is significant to note that of all adults that were 
interviewed (both at Eqeleni and Mzimoya) 53 percent, engaged in no other project 
besides church. 

All people who were interviewed were identified at church services even though 
not all interviews were undertaken at church services; some participants were 
followed to their homes. Many of the people spoke passionately about church and 
about church activities. They are keen on attending all church gatherings that take 
place weekly, annually and occasionally for the different categories — the youth, 
men and women. People also show keenness about donations. There is emphasis 
on donation as per needs in the church although there is a regular donation time 
during the service. However there was less enthusiasm about community projects. 
People responded with a matter-of-fact tone and spoke of less gains in these projects. 
Most of the people who spoke of engagements in projects were in fact referring to 
burial clubs and.stokvels. Amongst the limited community projects that were popular 
were the sewing clubs. People explained that they were sewing. and selling their 
produce as a club and then dividing the proceeds between themselves. One group 
said that they had not started to see the yields of their sewing as a group — they had 
been taught sewing but they were awaiting “cloth promised by government” to 
start sewing for profit. The prominence of burial clubs and stokvels among projects 
cited can be attributable to the direct returns and benefits that these projects yield 
and to their being a socially rooted kind of insurance. Besides having a direct 
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benefit these kinds of projects seem to occupy the same space of significance as 
church-oriented investment which took place through time, donations and attention. 
The Church-oriented investment seems to afford the investors the emotional social 
support against the vagaries of life for people in low-economic status. 

The Nazareth Baptist Church has people whose economic status 1s precarious. 
None of the people that were interviewed had stable professions and careers. People 
survive through casual employment from urban households, employment in firms, 
selling, social welfare grants, and there were also some builders and construction 
labourers. There were also bead weavers, people sewing for selling, and wood- 
carvers. The level of education is generally low with only 38 percent of the 
interviewees reflecting a level above grade 7. 

There are numerous occasions of giving in the Shembe Church, particularly’ 
the giving of money. Eqeleni Church, like other Shembe Churches also has two 
sessions of Church in the same Saturday and most people attend both. The first, 
the morning session usually focuses on Church activities such as singing, preaching 
and sermons of testimony. There are donations collected during this session. 
Donations are of a small value with hardly any R5 coins in the offerings. The 

congregation is typically constituted by about 55-60 attendants including about 12 
` to 15 children who contribute mainly 10 and 20 cent coins in the donations. Apart 
from this standard donation time, there is often donation in response to a need. The 
need is often around going to a particular area in support for one of the members 
who might need a visit from church members, sometimes it is a donation in response 
to a death, and sometimes it is a donation to help the priest or preacher with transport 
fees when going on church related activities. Donation as per need is the main 
means by which church related costs are met. It is quite common to call for a 
donation in the name of drinks for first time visitors. 

In talking about donations people first think of money, food and prayer that 
they give to others in times of need. Sometimes giving happens as a matter of 
exchange and as a matter of love and support, especially amongst women in the 
same church. This takes the form of giving a member of the church gifts ranging 
from food, blankets, grasmats, particularly during ceremonies or occasions done 
at their homes. At umemulo (a young woman’s ceremony tha. declares her a woman 
of marriageable status) is often seen the most spectacular accumulation of gifts 
(especially money and blankets) by a young woman from her church and community 
members. Such are forms of exchange that make women in church take turns to 
give and receive. - 

There is also charity oriented giving which sees people donating in order to 
express their condolences during death and bereavement. Around death people 
organize donations in the form of money and prayer visitations to the family of the 
departed. Sometimes women help each other by spending some days or hours at 
the bereaved family home working during the days of funeral preparation. 


~ 
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It would seem that the most important form of giving that people engage with 
is giving as a form of sacrifice in order to elicit divine intervention into someone’s 
life. The current inkosi u Shembe has been observed at Mzimoya sitting behind a 
table during a session of sacrificial giving listening to people’s requests. In other 
words, this is a form of giving that is not defined as giving by the people but as 
ukucela (to request) or ukunikela (sacrifice). When they speak of sacrifice — 
“ukunikela or ukunikelela” - it means “sacrificing for”. This kind of sacrifice is 
similar to the sacrifice of a beast or fowl to ancestors for a particular purpose 
which is stated officially to ancestors during the sacrifice. People go to kneel in 
front of Shembe’s table to put forward an offering (in the form of money, both 
coins and notes), stating their worries and problems and appealing for divine 
intervention by inkosi uShembe, hoping that this will be granted. At Mzimoya 
during inkosi Shembe’s visitation this is done by hundreds of people of Msinga 
and beyond who congregate at Mzimoya for about a month of his visit. Selected 
church services during this month involve Shembe’s act of listening to requests. 
While this happens people tell stories of how others had their problems resolved 
through requesting Shembe’s intervention. It is impossible to estimate the overall 
yields of this process in terms of money, but from the sheer numbers of people 
who put forward requests it seems fair to estimate that no less that a thousand 
rands is sacrificed by people per session. Some people come specifically for this 
chance to come face to face with Shembe and report their problems, even when 
they are not of the Nazareth Baptist Church. 

There are questions which even the most inquisitive of researchers find difficult 
to ask the participants at the session. One of these is what does Shembe do with 
this money. This was very difficult to ask the priests who appear to be quite sensitive 
on privy questions about their inkosi. However on broaching the question in 
conversation with people a careful religiously-oriented speculative response is that 
inkosi prays for the money and for all the requests that people have made. 
Respondents hasten to divert to telling stories of how inkosi works hard at spiritual 
level on realizing people’s requests (see Gunner, 2004 for some of such stories). It 
has not been possible to deliberate directly on where the money is spent. In response 
to the general question of costs of running the church, the priests have indicated 
that Shembe does a lot of traveling around the country in his outreach with prayer 
and healing to help people with problems. This is one of the real costs as he always 
travels with a contingent of priests who must find accommodation and subsistence 
with him. 

The other important question which subjects will be delighted to see being 
asked is: who are we as researchers to ask about what the sacrificial money does in 
the end? Perhaps to deliberate on this requires further self-questioning: What does 
‘sacrifice’ and ‘requests’ for divine intervention mean in actual fact? Do these not 
mean that he who accepts these offerings works on requests himself and not with 
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a bank, revenue service, researcher or anybody who concentrates on the physical 
finality of the money as investment? Who is this money accountable to — those 
who have given it, systems in the country, or divine work? Is it fair to impose 
secular scrutiny to what goes on in this money and whether the returns are real? It 
seems fair to let different people take different conclusions on this matter as 
secularity and belief systems are an influence on the consciousness and conclusions 
of one perceiving and participating this practice of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is thus very different as a form of giving. As defined in the context of 
a Shembe church session it is not even giving, it is requesting. The Shembe followers 
do engage in giving in its various connotations. I have already described above the 
giving that takes place between people, particularly between women as church 
members in their different occasions of their own. This has been described more 
as a form of exchange because it happens in a context in which people are expected 
to take turns to support each other when they host ceremonies. There are also more 
altruistic forms of giving as when people donate during death and despair. There is 
also giving as a form of appreciation and love — i.e. giving a gift — which although 
binding in many ways is quite different from sacrifice, charity or altruism, and 
exchange. A gift to aperson who is not likely to know the giver personally anyway 
is less tied with reciprocity expectations except with some unverifiable possibility 
that the divine returns do or are expected to materialize. 

Shembe receives a lot of gifts from different people, particularly towards the 
end of his stay at Mzimoya. When we went to request for permission to do research 
to him through his close priests we joined a queue of prominent local people who 
had come to make special requests to inkosi uShembe. One of these people was an 
inkosi (a traditional leader) from one of the surrounding districts who came with 
cow to give to inkosi uShembe. Such big gifts are given to inkosi occasionally. 
Towards the end of his stay some people particularly people who claim their 
problems were solved by requesting Shembe’s divine intervention, bring gifts in 
the form of goats, money, bathtubs, towels, blankets, 25lt paraffin containers, and 
so on. These are gifts that are offered in song, ululation and joy. Some are gifts 
from a whole branch of a church while some are gifts from individuals. Inkosi 
uShembe reacts by smiles and nods during the delivery of these gifts and a word of 
thank you comes from him at the very end. In 2004 inkosi (the traditional leader) 
of AmaChunu where Mzimoya is gave a gift of some cows to inkosi uShembe on 
his last Saturday of his month’s visit at Mzimoya. 

Another very important form of giving in the Shembe church is giving for a 
specific purpose. The congregation at Mzimoya was asked on specific occasions 
to give money for a particular purpose, ranging from building needs for the 
temporary visiting headquarters of the Shembe church in this district, buying 
furnisher for inkosi’s houses in Mzimoya and such other headquarters, funds to 
assist in the building of a certain church’s alternative built venue for bad weather, 
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assistance to hire transport to transport inkosi’s gifts when he leaves, and other 
contingencies. During my initial attendance at Mzimoya in 1997 some of the 
missions that people were asked to donate money for had been visibly achieved by 
the time of our visit ın 2004. Inkosi’s dwelling house for when he visits Mzimoya 
had been changed completely. to a well-built brick house; ‘inkosi also has a 
permanently built shaded podium for his appearances in n front of the congregation 
during service. When requests are made for specific church needs the amounts are 
often stipulated. One of the announcements that we recorded was requesting R2 
from men, R1 from women and 50c from the youth for a specific contingent need. 


Conclusion 


This paper portrayed the range of giving in the context of the Nazareth Baptist 
Church from exchange, sacrifice, gift, to giving for fulfilling a certain objective. 
In the range of forms of giving there is justification in seeing the church as playing 
a crucial material survivalist mission in the lives of its followers. This is done 
through the church playing a crucial role of social support to its members. There - 
are also claims that there are spiritual benefits to the role of giving in the church 
where apparent giving is actually a probe or request for a fulfillment of a spiritual 
need or for healing. Whilst cautious to remain analytical the, social analyst needs 
to recognize such emic explanations and perhaps refrain from subordinating them. 
If the latter is difficult at least there needs to be transparency behind how 
subordination of emic explanation is unavoidable. The state, such as the one in 
South Africa, which is confronted by diversity, needs to reflect quite carefully on 
its position on religion. In the context of degeneration of morality and visible 
social ills such as crime and corruption, the state may be challenged to do more 
than display a “positive impartiality [which] carnes a profound appreciation of 
spirituality and religion in its many manifestations”. In South Africa the state finds 
itself unable to explain its stance on legalizing abortion, giving independence to 
children and on homosexuality — things on which moral and religious doctrines 
have very clear-positions. It is often not clear whether it is proposing alternative 
stances or it is claaming ignorance on moral issues. Whilst to retain “an impartiality” 
may be all that is feasible in the context of diversity, it may be useful to think 
creatively around the underpinning ideology of individualism that underpins the 
‘human rights doctrine’ in relation to the cosmology that defines the beginning of 
life as well as the (subjectivities’ and agencies’) statuses within bigger social units 
informing various religiofis. 
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THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF PHILANTHROPY 
AMONGST THE RAINBOW SOUTH AFRICAN 
MUSLIM COMMUNİTY 


Sultan Khan 


Philanthropy for Muslims is almost second nature as it constitutes a basic article of faith. In the 
South African context, Muslims over the years have established formal and informal agencies to 
nurture the institution of charity. Muslims give to a diverse number of causes both within and 
outside of the community. This paper examines what motivates South African Muslims to give, 
the patterns of giving, the causes supported and some of the social dynamics permeating the act of 
giving. It examines the quantitative dimension of giving and the difficulties associated in forming 
any concrete estimates of giving. Community mechanisms regulating the institution of charity is 
explored which highlights attempts at co-ordinating a fair distribution of resources to credible 
causes, but at the same time i es subtle interests to preserve narrow theological interests. 


Introduction 


The institution of charity amongst Muslims is one of the five basic tenets which 
adherents have to conform to. It is a religious prescription and all persons professing 
to be Muslims are compelled to contribute two and a half percent! of their annual 
surplus earnings towards the upliftment of different causes in their community. In 
Muslim countries these charities are regulated by the state and special institutions 
called the Baitul Mal is tasked with the responsibility of collecting and distributing 
this compulsory form of charity. 

In light of the fact that the Muslim diaspora is spread throughout the world, 
the collection and distribution of this compulsory form of charity is voluntary 
although it is religiously mandatory for all Muslims to fulfil this article of faith on 
an annual basis. Various community and religious organisations collect and 
distribute these religious mandatory and optional forms of charity in keeping with 
their particular aims and objectives. In the cace of South African Muslims 
sophisticated networks (both formal and informal) have developed over the years 
for this purpose. In order to regulate abuse of such charity and to ensure that the 
community derives maximum benefits, South African Muslims have managed to 
set up formal organisations for the collection, distribution and regulation of such 
resources. However, despite|this, not all organisations adhere or conform to a 
uniform, coherent and systematic method in the collection and distribution of 
charities. As such, the collection, distribution and regulation of Muslim charity are 
fragmented, duplicated and insufficiently regulated resulting in strong competition 
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e organisations. Currently, there are some 1440 Muslim 
organisations serving different causes both within and outside the community. | 
These organisations range from social welfare and relief organisations, theological 
and humanitarian aid agencies with a local and international focus. 

The act of social giving takes different forms amongst Muslims and each form 
1s prescribed and regulated by a specific religious code that guides when and how 
a particular form of charity becomes mandatory and how and on whom it should 
be spent. There are those charities that are explicitly for purposes of funding places 
of worship, promoting religious education and necessary community infrastructure’. 
Included in this category are charities that can be awarded to persons other than 
Muslims. The largest category of charity is made up of Zakaat. This charity, in 
terms of religious prescription is directed solely towards the social welfare 
development of Muslims afflicted by socio-economic difficulties. This form of 
charity constitutes the third pillar of Islam and it is religiously mandatory upon all 
Muslims in possession of income in keeping with a prescribed criteria which 
becomes due to persons defined to be in need. These are strictly defined in the 
Holy Quran and it is compelling for Muslims to adhere to such a definition. There 
are other minor forms of charity that becomes mandatory on certain religious 
occasions and peculiar circumstance in which Muslims find themselves’. 

This paper aims to provide a broad insight into the nature of giving amongst 
Muslims and the extent to which they give to different causes. The paper commences 
with the social organisation of Muslims in contemporary South Africa which serves 
as a basis upon which several assumptions are made about the nature and extent of 
giving. It thereafter examines the nature of giving in much depth. In this section 
several variables are examined to assess the motivation and patterns of giving. 
This section 1s followed by an assessment of the extent of giving both within and 
outside of the Muslim community. Lastly, the paper examines the mechanisms put 
in place by the community to regulate the institution of charity in South Africa. 


Methodology 


Given the profound ethnic, ideological, historical and racial differences within the 
community, a study of this nature is not only sensitive* but demands the most 
appropriate methodological approach that will help answer the key research 
questions. A combination of data collection methods was used for this study. Case 
studies of selected organisations were undertaken at a provincial, national and 
international level so that an institutional profile of charities could be formulated. 
In addition, a semi-structured questionnaire was administered to a snowball sample 
of 150 receivers and a similar number of givers of charity. The sample constituted 
a total of fifty respondents, selected in equal number from the three major cities in 
the country. In depth interviews were undertaken with ten key stakeholders in the 
Muslim social welfare sector. The database on Muslim givers compiled by David 
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Everatt’ on the State of Giving among South Africans was used to supplement the 
research findings in this study. Secondary data analysis in the form of AGM reports 
and financial statements of selected organisations, census data, profiles of 
organisations through the Internet and the study of fundraising handbills of selected 
organisations ‘was undertaken extensively. Several visits and observations were 
undertaken at selected sites to inform the study. 


The Social Organisation of Muslims in South Africa 


Muslims in South Africa constitute a minority group with different historical 
contexts but draw on their normative and value systems from the universal principles 
of Islam. Their socio-historical evolution in South Africa has largely been influenced 
and shaped by 36 decades of British colonial and subsequent apartheid rule. Their 
historical origins is characterised by slavery, discrimination and inhumane forms 
of social, political and economic exploitation particularly in the 19" and 20" century 
similar to that experienced by the majority disenfranchised African populace in 
the country. Different groups of Muslims settled in different parts of the country 
resulting in their social organisation being characterised and shaped by events and 
circumstances prevalent at that time® (Nadvi, 1988:145; Nadvi, 1992:147: Naude 
1992:17; Randeree, 1997:69 Ramphal, 1985:109; Meer, 1980:1; Sulliman, 
1997:108). Hence Muslims hardly represent a homogenous religious grouping as 
they comprise different cthnic, language and racial groupings. In addition they are 
stratified along different religious schools of thoughts each having distinct cultural 
practices and ways of life. 

In the post apartheid South Africa the Muslim community is known to reflect 
the same diversity that characterises the rest of the South African population (Vahed 
and Jeppe, 2005: 253). More broadly, it is dubbed the “Rainbow Muslim 
community” - a post liberation expression suggesting diversity in its social 
organisation and character similar to that exemplified for the nation as a whole. 

The actual population of Muslims cannot be ascertained with accuracy. Some 
crude estimates suggest that the population ranges between half a million adherents 
to in excess of more than a million during the 1990s (Naude,1992:17; Randeree, 
1997:68; Tayob, 1998:43). The lack of accurate data on Muslims in the country 
during the apartheid era resulted from a complicated and cumbersome race 
classification system, which inaccurately identified people’s religious beliefs. This 
has in recent years been partly addressed. Nonetheless, the 1996 and 2001 census 
data, which put the population at 553717 and 654063 respectively, serves as an 
important baseline for analytical purposes for the different race groups. 

An estimation undertaken by one of the largest national Muslim Social welfare 
organisation in 2006 estimates that there are approximately 384232 households 
nationally in South Africa (SANZAF Treasurers Report, 2006). It will be noted 
from Graph 2 that the largest Muslim population are concentrated in the major 
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urban centres of South Africa. The largest is to be found in the Western Cape 
(50.4%), followed by Gauteng (21.1%) and KwaZulu-Natal (19.6%) as suggested 
in Graph 2. 


GRAPH 1: NATIONAL POPULATION BREAKDOWN OF MUSLIMS BY 
RACE AS AT 2001 
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GRAPH 2: DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIM HOUSEHOLDS BY PROVICE 
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Source: Adapted from SANZAF Treasurers Report, 2006 


Presently the community is differentiated along distinct class lines within each 
of the racial groups. Class differences emanate from discrepancies in education 
levels, unemployment and income levels of the employed. The average per capita 
income for Indian Muslims was R2 163 per month, Malays R1 262 and Africans, 
R935 in 2001. Marked difference in per capita monthly income is noted at a regional 
level with R2 794 for Gauteng, R2 396 for the Western Cape and R1 656 for KZN. 
This trend reflects the economic well being of the merchant class Indian Muslims 
in Gauteng and the Western Cape, with most Indian Muslims in KZN having 


indentured roots are still struggling to climb the economic ladder (Vahed and Jeppe, 
2005: 253). 
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- Census data analysed by Vahed and Jeppe (2005:253) suggest that 55.76% of 
Muslim males in the Western Cape were not working while unemployment for 
this category stood at 37.75% and 40.25% in Gauteng and KZN respectively. In 
terms of education, African Muslims weré most disadvantaged with 13.9% having 
no schooling compared to 5.23% for Indians and 2.29% for Malays. These deep 
class differences among Muslims in South Africa have given-rise to a large social 
welfare sector directed at addressing the poverty and other problems of the 
community. 

Despite differences in the historical evolution of the Muslim community the 
negative impact perpetrated’ against its social evolution by both colonialism and 
subsequent apartheid practices is largely felt until today in the post liberation era. 
More severely this impact is manifest in Muslim groupings with a history of 
indentured labour and slavery with serious poverty and related social problems. 
Nonetheless, over time different groups have succeeded in providing community 
infrastructure to militate against poverty and related social problems in order to 
preserve a' sense of permanent Islamic sense of identity for its adherents. These 
take the form of places of worship, orphanages, old age homes, schools, social 
welfare services, cemeteries and religious institutions. 

After the dawn of democracy, in 1997 a national audit of community 
infrastructure suggest the presence of approximately 1328 community institutions 
funded through different forms of Islamic charity as depicted in Table 1. 


TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF PLACES OF WORSHIP, SOCIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR SOUTH 
AFRICAN MUSLIMS BY PROVINCE 


Number Province : Places of Social Community 
worship institutions institutions 
1 Free State 10 6 8 
2 Gauteng - 122 128 408 
3 Mpumalanga 35 8 22 
4 North West 25° 6 19 
5 Northern Cape 4 2 3 
6 Western Cape 1 172 108 
7 Eastern Cape i 21 12 20 
8 Northern Province A i 6 | 
9 KwaZulu-Natal : 116 125 109 
Total 455 465 408 

Source: Calculated from Murshid David’s (1997) Directory of Muslim Institutions and Mosques in 

South Africa. 


The above Table suggests that the community as a whole despite its historical 
disadvantage has succeeded in making an enormous investment towards its self 
preservation from religiously mandatory forms of charity in the major centres of 
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South Africa. The major concentration of social organisations and infrastructure is 
to be founded in the three major metropolitan areas of South Africa (Gauteng, 
Western Cape and KwaZulu-Natal) which has the largest presence of Muslims. It 
also suggests the extent of charitable resource flows within the community, the 
advancement made towards social organisation and making a permanent presence 
in the country. More deeply it suggests the amount of recurring funds necessary to 
preserve such infrastructure and the need for a well organised and coordinated 
charitable enterprise. 


The Nature of Giving in the Muslim Community 


Since in Islam the act of giving is a fundamental article of faith, which all adherents 
have to conform to, the potential for ongoing resource flows to various humanitarian 
causes both within and outside of the community is almost a given. Hence the act 
of social giving is not voluntary, but religiously mandatory if one professes faith 
in the religion and meets the basic prescription governing the institution of charity. 
The basic tenet underlying this institution is the right of the poor in the wealth of 
the rich irrespective of gender differences provided that those that have the means 
are religiously obliged to discharge this basic article of faith. 

Although the fulfilment of religious prescription is central to giving, in the 
sample study of what motivates Muslims to support a charitable cause elicited 
varying responses which is depicted in Table 2. The credibility of an organisation 
to meet important social needs in the community elicited the widest response 
(45.5%), followed by a strong identification with the goals of the organisation 
(30.6%). The last set of significant response (16.4%) demonstrates that Muslims 
give to causes within their immediate locality. Interestingly, only 6% of the 
respondents gave to causes purely for the pleasure of Allah. The reason for such a 
low response rate may be attributed to the exercise of discretion in the act of giving 
as Muslims believe that their charities need to be directed to causes that will best 


TABLE 2: MOTIVATION FOR SUPPORTING A CHARITABLE CAUSE (N = 137) 


Factors motivating support for a charitable cause % 
Strong personal identification with the goals of the orgamisation/institution 30 6% 
The organisation has a credible record in meeting important social needs in 

the Ummah 45.5% 
Historical and/or traditional association with the organisations activities 0.7% 
‘The organisation is within my locality and deserves my support 16.4% 
The important status, competence and reputation that these organisations have 

established over the years in promoting socio-political and economic influence 0.7% 
on matters concerning spiritual and religious priorities in the community. 

‘No particular reason — Purely for the love of Allah - 6.0% 


“Total 100% 
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help fulfil their religious obligations. Fundamentally, a particular religious 
responsibility exists for Muslims to ensure that their charities are utilised for the 
most deserving cause and in the most credible way. Such a rational exercise of 
responsibility suggests that Muslims are conscious of the religious norms regulating 
the institution of charity in Islam. 

Traditionally the patriarchal nature of Islamic society and communities placed 
greater emphasis on the male head of the household to ensure that he fulfils his 
charitable obligations on behalf of the family. Hence, within Muslim societies 
there is a greater moral and religious obligation on males to give charity as compared 
to females although females are not religiously exonerated from making charitable 
contributions if they have the financial means to do so. This is due to the fact that 
in Muslim societies females are ‘hardly encouraged to enter the labour markets and 
seldom enjoy full financial independence. 

In a country such as South Africa, Muslims males and females pursue social, 
economic and educational advancement with lesser patriarchal influence hence 
increasing the probability for 4 substantial number of females to contribute to 
charitable causes independently. Education, occupation and income are factors 
likely to influence the extent to which Muslim females support charitable causes. 
In Graph 3 a comparison of thé charitable contributions made by Muslim males 
and females in the prescribed categories of charity provides interesting results for 
analysis. It can be seen that Muslim women in South Africa contribute more than 
Muslim men in three out of four categories. 

The above finding suggests;that the act of giving amongst Muslims in South 
Africa is non-gendered and several explanations can be provided for this trend. 
Muslim females in South Africa enjoy lesser restrictions to pursue educational and 


GRAPH 3: GENDER PATTERNS OF GIVING FOR THE DIFFERENT 
RELGIOUSLY PRESCRIBED CHARITY 
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career opportunities as compared to their counterparts in Muslim societies. In 
addition, the minority status of Muslims in South Africa compels both males and 
females to compete in the labour market to secure a standard of living and become 
financially independent. 

While the above analysis may hold true for those Muslim females participating 
in the South African labour markets, females with lesser financial means are known 
to make charitable contributions in kind. These take the form of cooking and 
participating in feeding schemes, volunteering at preschools, organising fundraising 
activities and the like. Their voluntary participation in charitable causes can be 
illustrated by examining one case study in the Western Cape. An’ organisation 
called Islamic Social and Welfare Association ASWA) comprising predominantly 
females (70%) manages all aspects of the organisations programme. Similarly, in 
Durban, the Islamic Women’s Association undertakes a number of social-welfare 
activities to promote the cause of Muslim women and meeting other deserving 
community needs. 

Whilst Muslim females are known to have initiated several distinguished 
chantable programmes in the country, their male counterparts traditionally are 
known to dominate positions in most charitable organisations. However, in more 
recent years, organisations inclined towards a more progressive outlook to social 
welfare services are taking transformative steps in ensuring that females are 
represented. Although the pace of female representation is hardly at appreciable 
levels, it is noted with interest that one Durban based social welfare organisation 
has nominated females onto its board of trustees long before the dawn of 
democracy. Following in this organisations milestone is the South African 
National Zakaat Fund which, at its Biennial Conference in 2004 made 
constitutional provisions for the nomination of three female trustees from a total 
of twenty males appointed at a national level. The most striking characteristic of 
female representation within these organisations comprise the better educated _ 
and those that have a significant social standing in the community. Working 
class females rarely hold formal office in organisations due to a multitude of 
structural constraints imposed on them. 

The organised nature of charity in the country has resulted in the establishment 
of many formal agencies resulting in the attrition of the number of active volunteer 
participation one would ideally expect given the size and scope of their objectives. 
In the periods 1950s to 1980s when resource flows were minimal, many older 
organisations depended largely on volunteers to promote the organisations 
philanthropic objectives’. More recently, the role of volunteers are confined to 
that of management functions whilst full time personnel are employed to accomplish 
the organisation’s goals and objectives. This trend is most prevalent amongst older 
and more established organisations. Smaller organisations with little or no formal 
infrastructure tend to depend largely on volunteer support to meet their 
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organisational goals with many having to depend on their members resources for 
most of the mundane administrative tasks. 

However, a tendency exists for volunteer participation to increase within 
organisations in times when special projects are implemented. Disaster relief, 
feeding schemes, auspicious religious occasions and celebrations attract a 
significantly large number of volunteers. For example, in the Western Cape during 
the last week of Ramadaan SANZAEF offices in this region attracts approximately 
200 volunteers who help to pack food parcels to the value of RIm for distribution 
amongst the poor before the Eid-ul-Fitr celebration.® This project is not only labour 
intensive, but demands a well coordinated team of volunteers to work within strict 
time frames to manage the preparation and distribution of such large volumes of 
material resource. Another organisation in the same province (Nakhlistan) on similar 
occasions uses an entire sports field to prepare approximately 300 pots of food to 
feed the poor’in neighbouring informal settlements. This project attracts about 500 
volunteers who collect unprocessed food during the month of Ramadaan, set up 
infrastructure to prepare meals, process ingredients for cooking and participate 
actively in the feeding programme.’ 

In KwaZulu-Natal the Gift of the’ Givers undertake a feeding scheme on every 
Thursdays in Pietermaritzburg to some 1000 needy people involving a regular set of 
volunteers." Volunteer artisans with special technical skills often maintain places of 
worship. The Soofie family who’s tradition has been to establish places of worship 
in less advantaged Muslim communities in the country attract many volunteer artisans 
in the construction and maintenance of mosques and other community facilities." 

It would appear from the above case studies that volunteer participation and 
support is occasional and situation specific. Considering the fact that full time 
volunteer participation demands the dedication of enormous amounts of time, 
personal resources and commitment, it is only those that enjoy such privilege are 
able to make a long term and ongoing commitment to a particular organisations 
aims and objectives. Additionally, it is easier for one to volunteer in programmes 
and projects requiring low level skill for a shorter duration. Management positions 
are often dominated by elites from the legal, medical, and financial and management 
fraternity whilst at operational level, activities demanding physical support are 
made. up of a large content of volunteers from blue collar occupations. Muslim 
youth are very much visible within and outside of the communities. The members 
of the Muslim Students Association (MSA) are known to volunteer their services 
to organisations and their projects whenever the need arises. MSA also holds its 
own programmes and objectives throughout the country attracting students from 
different tertiary institutions.’ 

Membership within Muslim philanthropic organisations varies. This is 
dependent on the nature and scope of activities, historical evolution and the special 
constitutional provisions by which the organisation is governed. In keeping with 
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the South African Non-Profit Organisation Bill (NPO) many organisations have 
taken the opportunity to register either as a trust or foundation in the form of 
Waqf, which limits the participation of the general Muslim community in the 
affairs of these organisations as guardians of such trusts play more of an 
administrative role. Very often trustees are appointed in organisations to serve as 
life members and vacant positions are filled through nominations within the 
organisation. Public adverts seeking nominations for positions of trustees are not 
widely practiced. In several organisations the leadership structure has been 
entrenched for almost four decades by the same individual. This is based on the 
recognition of exemplary services provided to the organisation by the incumbent 
over the years and the inability to replace the expertise that such an incumbent 
brings into the organisation." In some instances the perpetuation of leadership 
roles by the same individual is motivated to secure the prestige of the individual 
due to his social standing in the community and the positive impact that this may 
have in promoting the organisations goals. 

Class, ethnic, ideological and theological differences pervades the 
organisational composition of Muslim charitable institutions. There is a tendency 
for business entrepreneurs, professionals and politically influential persons to take 
on important leadership positions within these organisations. Ethnic and racial 
exclusivity in the organisations membership exists at varying levels. Newer and 
progressive organisations are moving away from this tradition in the spirit of the 
new democracy and transformation unfolding in the country. Organisations with a 
long history of support for a particular theological or ideological thought are less 
open to inviting membership from an opposing group.'* Broadly, Muslims of African 
extraction feature less prominently in the membership profile of these organisations. 

It is not a rare find to have individuals serving on the management structures 
of more than half a dozen organisations at the same time. This practice may be 
attributed to the lack of scarce skills, lack of suitable candidates to occupy decision 
making structures, the incumbent’s popularity in the community, ethnic, religious 
factors, business and political interests. Sometimes candidates are deliberately 
chosen to serve different organisations in order to promote inter-organisational 
collaboration and cooperation. 

The formalised practice and tradition of co-ordination and distribution of 
charities in Muslim countries through a system of Baitul Mal is hardly a model 
emulated by South African Muslims due to certain theological prescriptions on the 
establishment and management of such a system in a non-Muslim country. 
Nonetheless, one organisation in the country is known to model this principle at a 
national level with some degree of success‘ whilst others operate on the notion of 
a quasi Baitul Mal system implementing some elements of this institution and 
adapting these to the states requirements to operate such an entity for a specific 
philanthropic cause. 
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In keeping with the abovementioned system, many charitable organisations 
have mushroomed in the country over the years with the aim of collecting and 
distributing mandatory forms of charity. They are known to be guardians of a fair 
share of the community’s charitable resources. Nonetheless informal forms of giving 
to needy families appears by far to be the most popular way of discharging ones 
religiously mandatory charities. This is confirmed from the findings in Table 3 
were an overwhelming majority (98.7%) of the respondents confirmed giving to 
their immediate needy family members. 


TABLE 3: PATTERNS OF GIVING WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


Patterns of giving % 
Give to needy family members 98.7% 
Give directly to needy persons in'the community other than family 38.0% 
Give directly to Muslim organisations 23.3% 
Give to organisations other than Muslim with broader humanitarian objectives 4.0% 


All of the above : 0 
(N = 148,57,35,6) 


Such a finding comes as no surprise as one of the edicts which Muslims have 
to conform to in keeping with religious prescriptions is to discharge their mandatory 
charities first amongst kith and kin found to be in need before looking at other 
charitable causes. Underlying such forms of informal giving is motivated by 
maintaining a sense of anonymity for the recipient, maintenance of family pride 
and promoting the social advancement of the extended family. Since most Muslim 
social welfare agencies are formally constituted, receipt of any form of service is 
recorded on a case file which constitutes a public record. It is also an Islamic 
practice to respect the confidentiality of beneficiaries of charity and for the giver 
not to make his actions publicly known. These principles of giving and receiving 
Islamic forms of charity are emulated at the highest possible level both within 
organisations and those that give informally. 

It will be noted from Table 3 that Muslim charitable and social welfare 
organisations in fact are ranked third on the priority list of giving by Muslims’® 
whilst giving to organisations other than Muslims with broader humanitarian 
objectives hardly attracted any significant response." This finding interestingly 
corroborates with the Everatt and Solanski (2004:16) study which confirms that 
45% of respondents do not provide support to formal charities but give directly to 
the poor on a regular basis. On the whole, it may be asserted from the findings in 
Table 3 that less than 30% of giving within the Muslim community is directed to 
charitable organisations only. 

The nature of giving to organisations is profiled in Table 4. Social welfare-~ 
causes involving children, the homeless, widows, the aged, disabled™and those - 
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afflicted by poverty are widely supported. This is not atypical for Muslims as the 
beneficiaries of Islamic forms of charities are religiously qualified. Nonetheless, 
more broadly, Everatt and Solanski (2004:10) in their study confirm that causes 
relating to youth. (22%), the poor (20%) and HIV/Aids (21%) are most widely 
supported. Hence social welfare causes are widely supported by most South Africans 
including Muslims. In addition, support for places of worship, propagation of the 
religion and the social advancement of the community enjoys significant level of 
support amongst Muslims. 


TABLE 4: RANK ORDER OF CHARITABLE CAUSES MOST 


DESERVING OF SUPPORT 
Rank Order Charitable causes supported within the community % Response 
1 Muslim Social Welfare and Relief giving organisation 68.0% 
2 Construction of new places of worship (Mosques, Jamaat Khanas) 56.0% 
3 ` General Mosque maintenance 53.3% 
4 Madressas 52.7% 
5 Special projects within the Mosque 48.0% 
6 Establishment of Islamic Centres 46.7% 
7 International Rehef Agencies ; 46.7% 
8 Burial Societies 41.3% 
9 Women’s organisations 40.0% 
10 Muslim Trusts, Foundations, Waqf establishments 38.0% 
ll Special religious celebrations/occasions 36.7% 
12 Muslim Bursa: y Funds 36.0% 
13 Islamic Media (Newspapers/ radio stations) 35.3% 
14 Dawah/Islamic Propagation : : 34.7% 
15 Funding family and kin outside the country due to strong social 33.0% 
and biological links 
16 Islamic Schools : 32.7% 
17 Darul Ulooms 32.7% 
18 Islamic literary works/Brochures/Books 31.3% 
19 Muslim Socio-Political organisations inside and outside of the country 31.3% 
20 Muslim professional bodies and institutions -30.7% 
21 Muslim Cultural Organisations 307% 
22 Youth Movements 29.3% 
23 Karamat/Mazaars 29.3% 
24 Specific Theological bodies 26.7% 
25 Religious standards bearing institutions/authorities/ associations/councils 24.7% 
(N=150) 


Broadly, the findings conclude that Muslims in South Africa strongly adhere 
to religious prescriptions defining causes that need to be supported by way of their 
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mandatory charities. Care of the needy, establishment and maintenance of places 
of worship and providing Islamic education to children attracts more than 50% of 
the religiously mandatory forms of charity. 


The Quantitative Dimension of Giving within the Community 


Determining a quantitative dimension to Muslim giving is a daunting task 
considering the limitation imposed by the lack of reliable information on the size 
of the community which is further aggravated by the reluctance on the part of 
organisations to provide information on their finances. A further complication arises 
from the different types of mandatory and non-mandatory forms of giving, material 
and non-material forms of giving, disclosed and undisclosed forms of giving. 
Nonetheless, using the profiles of certain organisations and through authoritative 
sources within the community it is possible to form a crude statistical estimate on 
the extent of giving within the community. Based on the last census population 
estimate of 600 000 to a million'* Muslims and guided by calculations formulated 
by the South African National Zakaat Fund, some quantitative insight into the 
monetary value of mandatory charity (Zakaat) in the country can be formulated 
(SANZAF, Biennial National Conference, 2004). The projected cash value of this 
form of charity can be estimated at R300 million per annum. This estimate is 
based on the assumption that there are some one million Muslims,in the country 
with an average household size comprising four members. The total number of 
Muslim households therefore amounts to 250 000 of which 50 000 (one fifth of the 
household population size) are assumed to be in possession of cash assets below 
R100 000. When these population and income estimates are factored into 
calculations using the 2.5% mandatory charity formula, it amounts to a value of 
R300 million for the total Muslim population. It must be noted that this is a 
conservative estimate since the calculation is based primarily on one household 
income level. Nonetheless, this estimate serves as a crude indicator on the quantity 
of mandatory charity available within the Muslim community. 

More insight is gained from the original data used by Everatt and Solanski 
(2004) on the amount of charity given by Muslims in the month preceding their 
study. The study highlights that 24.36% and 42.31% of those responded have given 
R21 — R50 and R51 — R100 respectively. These findings merely provide some 
indication on the size of charities given by Muslims on a monthly basis. However, 
it is a common practice amongst Muslims to make larger charitable contributions 
during religious occasions such as in the months of Ramadaan, Muharram and Zil 
Haj. During the month of Ramadaan most religiously mandatory charities become 
available. 

A further indicator of the extent of charity would involve an examination of 
individual financial statements of philanthropic organisations. In the absence of 
reliable information due to many not keeping exact records of religiously mandatory 
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and non-mandatory charities and many not disclosing their financial statements to 
the public, it necessitates an analysis of selected cases to form some conclusions 
on the relative financial weight of individual organisations. In the case of SANZAF, 
for the financial year 2003 the organisation at a national level raised approximately 
R20m of which R13million is made up of Zakaat. This constituted 65% of the 
total income for the year under review. For the same organisation an analysis of 
income growth for the period 1994 to 2003 suggests a total of R27.9m for both 
Zakaat and non-Zakaat charities as depicted in Graph 4. 


GRAPH 4: TOTAL INCOME GROWTH IN RANDS FOR SANZAF 
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Source: Adapted from SANZAF 2006 National Treasurers Report 


Interestingly this case study highlights the phenomenal increase in non-Zakaat 
charities. As mentioned earlier ın this paper, Zakaat charities are religiously 
mandatory and more readily available as compared to other optional forms of 
religious charity. The fact that a steady increase is noted for non-Zakaat charities 
for which no religious amounts is specified is in it self suggestive of the magnitude 
of charitable contributions within the Muslim community. Table 5 provides the 


TABLE 5: AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUSLY MANDATORY AND 
NON-MANDATORY CHARITIES FOR SANZAP 


Income 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 Average 
Zakah 581% 62.6% 61.6% 61.0% 66.0% 594% 63.0% 61.7% 
Sadaqah & Lillah 13.0% 10.2% 13.4% 17.6% 10.0% 17.1% 16.2% 13.9% 
Fitrah & Fidya Income 70% 7.1% 78% 78% 5.7% 5.9% 5.8% 6.7% 
Operation Qurbani 36% 47% 3.7% 47% 59% 38% 5.3% 4.5% 
Relief Fund 7.2% 54% 52% 33% 42% 94% 3.1% 5.4% 
Operation Winter Warmth 2.9% 2.2% 2.3% 28% 12% 16% 2.3% 2.2% 
Other 8.3% 7.9% 60% 28% 7.0% 2.7% 4.2% 5.5% * 
Total % 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Source: Adapted from SANZAF 2006 National Treasurers Report 
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average percent of religiously mandatory and non mandatory forms of charities 
received by SANZAF for the period 1999 to 2005. 

It will be noted from the above table that 61.7% of the funds received by 
SANZAF between the years 1999-2005 are religiously mandatory as compared to 
38.3% which are optional. This suggests that South African Muslims give charities 
far beyond their compulsory religious mandate. 

Although to some extent cash forms of giving can be quantified, non material 
forms of giving is even more difficult to validate. Nonetheless Table 6 illustrates 
both cash and material forms of giving and the frequency to which it is made. 


TABLE 6: FORM OF CHARITY AND THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH IT IS MADE 


Form of Charity Frequency of charitable contributions 

Regularly Onauspicious Special projects Whenever personal 

religious occasions andevents circumstances permit 
Cash 63.0% 713% 2.9% 26.3% 
Feeding schemes 46.2% 9.6% 23.1% 21.1% 
Household goods 34.5% 5.0% 13.8% 46.6% 
Clothing/blanket 33.8% 5.0% 26.3% . 35.0% 
Food Hampers 31.0% 28.7% 16.1% 24.1% 
Medicine i 31.3% 6.3% 15.6% 46.9% 
Voluntary service 16.1% 13% 8.7% 11.7% 
requiring no specific skill 
Books, school uniforms 12.7% 1.3% 4.7% 13.3% 
and stationery 
Professional Service 11.3% 1.3% 6.0% 11.3% 
Technical Expertise 5.3% 0% 3.3% 8.7% 
Raw Material/Hardware 2.7% 0% 4.7% 11.3% 
(N=150) 


It will be noted from the above that material forms of giving in the form of 
food, medicine and clothing are given regularly by a significant number of Muslims 
in the study sample for which no quantifiable values can be attached. Special projects 
such as disaster relief equally attract similar trends in giving although cash forms 
of giving are limited for such causes. 

The size and shape of a charitable organisation will determine the amount of 
charities it collects to support its aims and objectives. Organisations vary in size. 
Many older organisations are well established and have full time offices servicing 
their aims and objectives. They own fixed property and hence can afford the setting 
up of a full time administrative infrastructure. The broader the goals of the 
organisation and in keeping with religiously defined objectives, the more likely it 
is to attract a fair share of charitable resources within the community. Nonetheless 
in order to attract such large amounts of charitable resources requires aggressive 
marketing and fundraising strategies. Most common methods of fundraising are 
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undertaken by mail appeals to prospective donors, personal soliciting through the 
use of full time fundraisers, and debit orders. More innovative forms of fundraising 
through the internet, SMS appeals and use of stop orders for a prescribed duration 
of time are used. The timing of such appeals especially during the month of 
Ramadaan and special religious occasions when large amounts of charitable 
resources become available is an important consideration to launch a fundraising 
campaign. To illustrate the administrative expense borne by organisations to 
mobilise resources to ful fill their aims and objectives, the case of SANZAF is 
compelling. 


GRAPH 5: ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR SANZAF 1994-2003 
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Source: Adapted from SANZAF 2006 National Treasurers Report 


This organisation currently raises approximately R30m nationally comprising 
different forms of religious ordained charities. In keeping with business principles, 
it uses on the average 25% of its national income as illustrated in Graph 5 to fund 
administrative expenses. In order that it does not utilise a fair share of religiously 
ordained charities for administration costs at the expense of its beneficiaries, it 
levies a minimum of R5 per donor to offset expenses. 


Extent of Giving to Causes Outside of the Muslim Community 


Non-religiously mandatory forms of charity provide much latitude for Muslims to 
support causes to communities outside of it. Muslim philanthropy is well recognised 
in South Africa to support important humanitarian causes both during the apartheid 
and post-apartheid era. They have over the years made significant social investments 
in social welfare, educational and community institutions benefiting all South 
Africans. This is attested to in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7: NATURE AND EXTENT OF CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY 
MUSLIMS TO CAUSES OUTSIDE THE COMMUNITY 





Types of Charitable Causes Supported Type of Support Offered 

Cash Material Good Time 
Child and Social Welfare Societies 43.3% 8.7% 2.0% 
Natural disasters and humanitarian crisis 24.0% 2.0% 0.7% 
Old age homes, people with disability 22.7% 6.7% ‘3.3% 
Childrens Homes 22.0% 8.7% 26.0% 
Educational Projects i 16.0% 2.7% 2.7% 
Water provision ' 10.7% 0.7% 10.7% 
Community centres ' 10.7% 2.7% 0.7% 
Neighbourhood watch/community safety 8.0% 1.3% 2.7% 
HIV/Aids prevention programmes : 7.3% 0.7% 3.3% 
Informal settlements 71.3% 6.0% 2.7% 
Environmental Issues ; 5.3% > 0.7% 0.7% 
Sports and recreation facilities i 5.3% 0.7% 2.0% 
Other: Cash to needy and beggars ' 97.3% 97.3% 0.0% 

(N=111) 


It will be noted from the'above that a significant number of respondents in the 
study population provide cash resources to non. Muslim social welfare 
organisations, humanitarian' causes and educational institutions as compared to 
material resources and volunteering time. Causes championing the care of children 
in need and basic resourcés such as the provision of water in disadvantaged 
communities elicit a fair amount of volunteerism from Muslims. Needy non- 
Muslims and beggars attract most of the cash and material resources from the 
community. This finding confirms that South African Muslims make a fair 
distribution of their charitable resources to causes outside of it, but at the same are 
selective in respect of what they support. Much of the causes supported outside of 
the community are similar to the teachings of Islam. 

A wide range of motivation exists as to why Muslims support philanthropic 
causes outside its community. As may be noted from Table 8 these include setving 
humanity (45.5%), the credibility of the organisation promoting a particular cause 
(30.6%) and social responsibility (16.4%). Interestingly a small percentage (6%) 
of the studied population perceived their contribution to constitute an important 
community resource, benefiting all communities including Muslims. 

It is must be noted in time of crisis such as natural disasters requiring a 
humanitarian response, the extent of response from Muslims may be attested to 
from the exemplary work of the Gift of the Givers, Islamic Medical Association 
and Africa Muslim Agency. To illustrate one case study, The Gift of the Givers 
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TABLE 8: MOTIVATION FOR MAKING CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


spp tn aaa NON-MUSLIM CAUSES ah 
Humanitarian reasons 45.5% 
Credibility of organisation x 30.6% 
Social responsibility : 16.4% 
Important community resource 6.0% . 
Tax relief 0.7% ` 
Business advert 0.7% 
Total 100% 
(N=137) 


has over the years been widely recognised nationally and internationally for its 
philanthropic work in times of disasters and has been the recipient of several 
prestigious awards for its humanitarian work. Some of the most deserving 
international humanitarian causes supported by Muslims through this organisation 
are highlighted below: 
* Mozambique floods, 2000 — food, clothing, medicine and shelter to the 
: value of R1.5m were air lifted to victims. 


e — India earthquake, 2001 —R1.1m was spent on the reconstruction of schools, 
houses, clinics, hospitals and R100 000 in cash was made available. 


e Goma volcanic eruptions, 2002 —- Rim was spent on food, medicine, 
blankets and water purification tablets in just three days for this disaster. 


e Somalia, 2004 — R3 million of aid supplies containing food, medicine, 
water purification tablets and tents was provided. 


* Tsunami Disaster, 2004 —R12 million.of aid was provided to the different 
areas afflicted by this disaster. In Sri Lanka a Gift of the Givers housing 
village comprising 500 homes at a cost of R6 000 per unit was established 
(http://www. giftofthegivers.co.za). 

It is worth noting that the speed and efficiency with which organisations respond 
to disasters is indicative of the support it enjoys within the community. The 
organisation’s strong network structure within the community enhances its ability 
to mobilise resources within hours of the occurrence of any disaster. Its 
organisational credibility also transcends beyond the immediate Muslim community 
and it enjoys partnerships with non-Muslim philanthropic organisations. In its 
thirteen years of existence, it has already provided well over R110 million of aid to 
twenty countries, including within the borders of the country. It promotes the 
“Proudly South African” campaign and runs a Social Responsibility project with 
participating stores to encourage schools, women’s groups and companies to collect 
food items for less privileged South Africans. 

To cite another case study of Muslim humanitarian contribution to causes in 
non-Muslim communities is the Mustadafin Foundation, which was established in 
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1986 during the political unrest at Crossroads in the Western Cape. Apart from 
providing regular feeding schemes and facilitating community development 
initiatives, it has over the years established 18 preschools in the different informal 
settlements of the Western Cape. Its current annual budget is Róm and draws its 
membership from the community it serves. It is now a major stakeholder with 
other service delivery organisations in promoting development projects in informal 
settlements in the post apartheid South Africa. Similarly, the Islamic Medical 
Association with a membership of approximately 2000 members nationally provides 


~ ongoing mobile health care services to various underdeveloped rural communities. 


In KwaZulu-Natal where health care services are grossly lacking it has a dedicated 
team of medical practitioners that maintain a strong presence in situations risking 
a human catastrophe. On record is the organisations innovative design and outfitting 
of sophisticated medical facilities created from shipping containers which are easy 
to transport in different localities besieged by human crisis. In the 1980s these 
innovative mobile hospitals were despatched to different parts of troubled torn 
Chechnya, Herzegovina and Bosnia amongst others plagued by brutal ethnic 
cleansing atrocities. Muslim médical practitioners volunteer their expertise, risking 
their personal safety in order to promote the philanthropic objectives of the 
organisation. 


Regulatory Mechanisms for the Co-ordination and Distribution of Charities 


Given the fact that an enormous amount of religious forms of charities are available 


‘within the community, fragmentation, duplication, abuse and violation of religious 


principles governing the collection and distribution of charities within and outside 
of the community is addressed by a number of regulating bodies at a provincial 
and national level. The membership of these regulating bodies comprise primarily 
of theologians who interpret the divine rules governing the institution of charity. 
The Muslim Judicial Council (Cape); Jamiatul Ulema (KZN and Gauteng) and the 
Muslim Charitable Foundation (KZN) are known to be the most respected 
institutions tasked with the responsibility of regulating the institution of charity. 
The first three organisations comprise primarily of theologians whilst the latter 
(Muslim Charitable Foundation) i is anon-theological aligned institution comprising 
merchant representatives and community stakeholders. 

However, the primary role of these organisations is to ensure that organisations 
and institutions are regulated in their fundraising activities and programmes. Each 
of these regulating bodies screen organisations annually based on a strict criteria 
in order to be eligible to fundraise. Organisations needing the sanction of these 
bodies to raise funds in a particular province are required to provide proof of their 
organisational legitimacy (constitution, audited financial statements, memberships, 
achievement of their goals and objectives in the fundraising year, satisfactory proof 
of projects in need of funding etc). The process is a formal one where organisations 
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upon meeting all requirement of the regulating body are awarded a certificate to 
fundraise either in a particular province or for a specific project. These bodies 
often undertake formal evaluations of the organisations accomplishment and 
programme in order to ascertain their performance levels. 

Considering the fact that the Muslim community is made up of different 
religious schools of thought, ethnic, language, racial differences and different 
historical contexts in their social evolution in the country, the regulation of charity 
is influenced by these variables. Of all variables, theological differences to a large 
extent influences which projects and organisations will benefit most in charities 
even though they might not be discriminated against by these regulating bodies. 
Nonetheless, regulating bodies are not altogether free from any particular theological 
orientation. For instance, an organisation supporting the theological orientation of 
a particular regulating body is more likely to enjoy approval with greater ease 
compared to an organisation that holds contrary or opposing theological beliefs. In 
addition regulating bodies themselves are actively engaged in programmes and 
projects necessitating the collection and distribution of charitable resources. Hence, 
it is not uncommon for these bodies to function in the charitable landscape as both 
“referees and players” resulting in a conflict of interest. Many of these theological 
bodies exercise enormous levels of authority over places of worship and institutions 
of learning under their jurisdiction and provide direct social welfare services to 
their congregation. By virtue of exercising their religious hegemony in places of 
worship they have easy access to a fair share of the congregation’s charitable 
resources. For example in the Western Cape and surrounding areas, the Muslim 
Judicial Council is known to represent 150 mosques and is the official regulator of 
charity in this province. Inevitably, it is better disposed to attract a substantial 
share of the provincial charitable contributions. 

Although regulating bodies are known to service organisations within their 
particular provincial constituency, they have formed themselves into a network to 
screen out fraudulent and non-credible charitable organisations and projects across 
their provincial boundaries. For example, in the 2006 application for a certificate 
to fundraise, the Muslim Judicial Council identified 195 organisations to be lacking 
credibility and not complying with requirements to collect and manage religious 
forms of charity. It is alluded that a large number of organisations under scrutiny 
by this regulating body originate outside of the country especially in Africa. 
Networks have also been formed with theological organisations ın some African 
countries in order to help assess their credibility and legitimacy. 

These regulating bodies prescribe stringent conditions for the collection and 
distribution of Islamic forms of charity. Failure to conform to these rules results in 
the implementation of strong sanctions against organisations found to be in breach. 
Sanctions take on different forms. Certification of authority to fundraise may be 
withheld until such time all requirements are met. In instances of fraudulent cases, 
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the regulating body will make a public announcement requesting the community 
to be vigilant. 

Notwithstanding sence by regulating bodies to ensure that organisations 
subject their finances to public audit, doubt exists on the accuracy of receipts 
maintained for material and financial donations. This problem largely emanates 
from the diverse methods used to fundraise. It is a daunting task for auditors to 
verify the exact amounts receipted from sources such as tin collections, “bed 
sheet collections”, street collections and donations received in kind. In many 
instances members of the: community make a charitable contribution without 
requesting an official acknowledgement. There is a tendency to give to certain 
causes without any condition being attached. In addition certain established 
organisations are in no need of certification from these regulating bodies. Their 
credibility 1s well establistied in the community and not in need of any sanctions 
from these regulating bodies. For example the organisation Gift of the Givers 
does not seek any official’ mandate from any of the abovementioned regulating 
bodies. It has a well-established network of regular donors and voluntary workers, 
which can mobilise large amounts of resources with or without the sanction of 
these bodies. In fact most of its resources are solicited through electronic means 
using SMSS and emails. 

To illustrate the daunting task in regulating the institution of charity even by 
the South African Auditing Standards suggests the complexity involved in ensuring 
a high level of accountability. It is not uncommon for auditors to dispense with 
this problem by qualifying their reports with the following statement: 


“In common with similar organisations, it ıs not feasible for the organisation to institute 
accounting controls over cash collections prior to initial entry of such collections in the 
accounting records. Accordingly it was impracticable for us to extend our examination 
beyond the receipts actually recorded 


Although regulating bodies insist on 1 organisations to submit audited financial 
statements as proof of their financial operation, the extent to which the general 
public may have access to these, vary. When approached, several organisations 
(including amongst them very popular and well established ones), indicated that 
their financial statements. are restricted to members only. In light of the fact that 
the Annual General Meetings of many organisations are not well publicised, 
these financial documents seldom fal¥ under public scrutiny. AGM invitations 
are often limited to the desired quorum for purposes of constitutional legitimacy. 
Interestingly, with the new dispensation on the registration of Section 21 
companies not for gain, these organisations are no longer legally bound to make 
their operating budgets known to the public. Neither are they under any legal 
obligation to make their, financial operations known beyond their immediate 
membership. 
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Conclusion 


The act of giving amongst Muslims throughout the world constitutes a basic article 
of faith. Different forms of charity exist whilst certain are religiously mandatory. 
In Muslim societies these charities are collected, distributed and regulated by a 
specific charitable institution through the state. Considering the fact that Muslims 
in South Africa are a minority, they have succeeded in preserving this institution 
in keeping with prescribed religious norms and values over time to benefit both its 
community and others. 

The motivation for giving is permeated by several factors. Although religiously 
ordained, ‘this is not the underlying motivation to give to a particular cause. A 
more rational approach is used in identifying causes worthy of support. The 
traditional patriarchal notion of giving is refuted in this study. Muslim women 
give equal to their male counterparts. The extent to which Muslims give to formal 
organisations is below the national average suggesting that although a plethora of 
organisations have mushroomed over the years, giving to needy members of the 
family is the most popular choice. This form of giving complicates any attempts at 
quantifying the extent of giving by Muslims as it escapes formal record keeping. 
Nonetheless, crude estimates of the extent of giving suggests that the institution of 
giving is phenomenal for a minority community. 

Given the fact that the Muslim community has evolved in the context of 
colonialism and apartheid, it is not atypical to find strong racial, ethnic and religious 
diversity to influence the institution of charity. Historical origins continue to bear 
strong influence although many organisations and individuals have embraced the 
principles of democracy in a new South Africa. However, religious differences 
would appear to take longer to wear down as the foundation of giving is grounded 
in religious doctrine and regulation. Nonetheless, the study highlights through the 
patterns of giving an increasing tendency to give to causes purely on humanitarian 
motivation. The extent of giving to non-Muslim and humanitarian causes attests to 
this assumption. Considering that Muslims give to a diverse number of causes and 
the freedom they exercise in giving confirms their identification with a Rainbow 
Nation ethos that South Africa has adopted post liberation in attempt at nation 
building. 


Notes 


1. It must be noted that Zakaat ıs a compulsory charity and is the third pillar of Islam. Apart 
from Zakaat there are other optional charities (example Lillah, Fitra and Sadaqa) for specific 
religious purposes. However, Zakaat constitutes the primary act of charity. 

2. Muslims are entitled to give voluntary chanty called Lillah. It is not an obligatory charity 
and is considered the second largest category of chanty after Zakaat. The underlying principle 
in this category is that the giyer derives additional spiritual benefits by such a charitable act. 
In this category, Muslims are permitted to give charity to needy persons both within and 
outside its community. 
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For example on the occasion of Eid-ul-Fitr, a festivity after the observance of Ramadaan, 
the head of the household who has the financial means gives a charity called Fitra on behalf 
of all members of his immediate family before the sermon which brings the month long 
fasting to an end. On the occasion of Eid-ul-Adha, a religious observance in memory of the 
Prophet Abraham, every Muslim who has the financial means is required to sacrifice an 
animal and distribute the meat to the needy within and outside the community and to friends 
and relatives In the event of a Muslim encountering any misfortune or unforeseen calamity 
he or she may make a charity in the form of Sadaga. Should a person not be able to fast in 
the month of Ramadaan due to illness or other unforeseen circumstance then that individual 
can give a charity called Fidiya - an equivalent monetary value of three daily meals to any 
indigent person in order to gain the benefit of the missed fast. 


A leading theological organisation raised objections to the study. They strongly felt that a 
study of this nature ıs likely to ratse controversy within the community and provide the 
enemies of Islam with vital information on the economics of the institution of charity. In 
addition, key sources in the study requested anonymity and shared certain information ın 
confidence. 


David Everatt of Strategy and Tactics consultancy was commissioned by the project partners 
comprising The Southern African Grant Makers Association, National Development Agency 
and the Centre for Civil Society at the University of KwaZulu-Natal to design, implement 
and analyse a national sample survey of individual-level giving behavior. A data base 
comprising a national stratified sample of 167 Muslims from an over sample was used in 
this study to compare findings. 


The first arrival of Muslims in South A frica may be traced to Muslim soldiers in 1652 in the 
army of the Dutch East India Company known as Mardyckers. They did not make a long- 
term presence in the country. A more definite presence of Muslims in South Africa took 
place ın 1667 ın the Cape on the arrival of slaves mainly from Malaysia and the East Indies. 

A separate stream from the sub-continent of India arrived in South Africa from 1860 onwards 
to work on the sugar plantations of the Natal colony as indentured labourers At about this 
time a third group of passenger Muslims arrived. Their history and origins vary from that of 
the indentured Muslims. The passenger Muslims were made up of the merchant class and 
referred to by the colontalists as “Arabs” because of their distinct code of dress. They 
enjoyed certain privileges from their colonialist masters because they were free citizens of 
the British Empire, and they did not fall under the Indian Immigration Law as they were 
considered to be traders. In 1873, Muslims of African origin further supplemented the 
population of Muslims of Indian origin ın Natal. Muslims of African origin were referred to 
as Zanzibaris. They were descendents of Muslim slaves and brought to Natal between 1873 
~ 1880 to alleviate the labour problem in the colony. They onginated largely from northern 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, Malawi and Zanzibar. They settled mainly in Kingsrest 
on the Bluff, in Durban. 

The Muslim Home for Orphans and Destitutes for instance established in the 1930s depended 
on volunteers in the Durban and surrounding residential areas in groups serving as area 
representatives. The function of these representatives was to investigate the socio-economic 
conditions of indigent family, make referrals to the organisation and monitor prognosis of 
the family. After the 1980s the organisation began employing full time social workers to 
attend to the social welfare needs of its constituents as volunteers no longer had the necessary 
qualification and expertise to deal with serious social pathologies that was characteristic in 
this period and beyond. 
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8. Interview with the National Co-ordinator of SANZAF, Mr Abdurazaag Razaaq 
. Interview with former member of PAGAD ın the Western Cape. 

10. Interview with Mr Abid Dawray, Gauteng co-ordinator for the Gift of Givers. 

11. The Soofie family is known to have committed themselves to 12 places of worships and 
other community centres in KwaZulu-Natal since the 1800s. They have a strong history of 
responding to the spiritual and welfare needs of early indentured Muslims. Until today, it 
continues to do so in the same tradition. 

12. This is an Islamic equivalent of an organisation established as a public entity, the proceeds 
from which is utilised for the social welfare development of the community. 

13. The General Secretary of the Muslim Darul Yatama Wal Masakeen (Muslim Home for 
Orphans and Destitutes) a leading social welfare organisation in Durban maintained this 
portfolio for more than four decades since the inception of the organisation until his recent 
demise. 

14 Muslims in South Africa are theologically and ideologically divided comprising of different 
groupings such as Sunnis, Soofies, Tablighis, Shafi’s, Hanafi’s, Shite etc. In addition, within 
these groupings, one would find those that rigidly adhere to the traditional teachings of 
Islam, the modernists and post-modernists. ` 

15. The South African National Zakaat Fund promotes the principle of “Bait Az- Zakaat” 
meaning an institution entrusted to collect and distribute obligatory charity within the 
community. Currently, it has nineteen offices nationally and is one of the foremost institutions 
in the collection and distribution of obligatory charity. In 2003 its national operating budget 

` was approximately R20m. ' 

16. It 1s a commonly held belief amongst Muslims that when giving religiously mandatory 
charity, one needs to personally identify a person in need. In addition, meeting the financial 
needs of immediate family members within the provisions of religious prescriptions enjoy 
greater preference. 

17. Thuis trend 1s not surprising as most religiously inday charity 1s prescribed for Muslims 
only. 

18. An accurate populations, estumate of Muslims in South Africa is speculative. However, the 

- Census 2001 statistics is the only official record that can be used with reliability. 
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THE STATE OF GIVING IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Merle Favis , 





History, cultural values and social norms play a significant role in shaping social giving patterns. 
This is particularly so in,the case of a small, minority community such as the South African 
Jewish community. It is common cause amongst South African Jews that Jewish givers are amongst 
the most generous in the world regarding both their own community and society at large. This 
paper is divided into two main sections: the first focusing on background issues, how giving and 
receiving is structured in the Jewish community and quantitative questions around resource flows 
within and out of the community. Here, we look at the profile of the Jewish giver and how giving 
takes place. The second section deals with issues related to impact and the various beneficiaries 
of Jewish giving, both internal and external to the community. Ultimately, the aim is to build a 
picture of what drives giving in the South African Jewish community. 


Introduction 


A study! conducted in New York City, found that on average Jews gave to charity 
approximately a proportion of their income that was two-and-a-half times larger 
than that of other ethnic or religious sections of the population. Here in New York, 
home to one of the biggest communities of Jews in the world, being Jewish is one 
characteristic associated with being a large charitable donor. 

Similarly in South Africa, it is common cause amongst South African Jews that 
Jewish givers are amongst the most generous in the-world regarding both their own 
community and society at large. This paper is based on two hypotheses. Firstly, does 
a small, relatively affluent minority in society contribute to materially disadvantaged 
sections øf the population in a country where inequality is rife? Secondly, what is 
the degree to which poverty is experienced within this minority and subsequently 
addressed through the internal flow of resources within the community? 

This paper is divided into two main sections: the first focusing on background 
issues, how giving and! receiving is structured in the Jewish community and 
quantitative questions around resource flows within and out of the community. 
Here, we look at the profile of the Jewish giver and how giving takes place. The 
second section deals with issues related to impact and the various beneficiaries of 
Jewish giving, both internal and external to the community. Ultimately, the aim is 
to build a picture of what drives giving in the South African Jewish community. 
This is a challenging task given the comp} and subtle uature of giving behaviour, 
reflecting many different factors from the deeply personal to social, political and 


ideological dimensions. 
ern tee rennin teil ic 
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The paper draws on various sources of empirical data, primarily two surveys 
of the Jewish community: the 1998 National Survey of South African Jews 
undertaken by the Kaplan Centre at the University of Cape Town and published by 
the Institute for Jewish Policy Research, and the more recent 2004 Social Giving 
Survey and its Jewish community oversample undertaken by David Everatt. Data 
covering patterns of giving in the general population provide a valuable basis for 
comparison and alongside this quantative data, some 25 interviews with leading 
figures in the Jewish community based in the two largest Jewish population centres, 
Johannesburg and Cape Town. 


Nature of the Jewish community in South Africa 


History, cultural values and social norms play a significant role in shaping social 
giving patterns. This is particularly so in the case of a small, minority community 
such as the South African Jewish community. The first significant numbers of 
Jews arrived in South Africa during the mid to late1800’s largely to escape ethnically 
based persecution and discrimination in their countries of origin. They found a 
society which, itself, was already deeply divided along racial, ethnic and linguistic 
lines - a situation that provided fertile ground for Jews to build a community based 
on strong ethnic identity. Unlike most Jewish communities in other countries of 
the Diaspora, where Jews experienced strong pulls towards acculturation, the South 
African Jewish community did not assimilate into the broader society.? Since the 
nineteenth century, the community has been characterised by its closed and strongly 
cohesive character, typified by unusually low rates of intermarriage.’ 

Against a background of both historical anti-Semitism as well as the perception 
of external threats, the South African Jewish community has sought to win 
acceptance by the ruling political elite of the day with a view to pre-empting the 
occurrence of anti-semitic discrimination or worse.‘ The strength of the community’s 
connection to the ruling elite has thus constituted its ‘security blanket’. As such, 
this has tended over the years to be an important driving motive behind both the 
actions and non-actions of bodies representing the Jewish community to government 
authorities, such as the South African Jewish Board of Deputies. 

The community itself, currently estimated at about 80 000°, constitutes less 
than 0.2 per cent of the total South African population. The number of Jews has 
declined from a previous high of 119 220 in 1980,° this being due to the migration 
of some 40 000 Jews tween the mid 1970’s and the end of the century. There 
has, however, been some Jewish immigration from Zimbabwe and Israel, as well 
as a small influx of former emigrants.’ 

A distinct and significant component of Jewish identity concerns attachment 
to Israel. Zionism i$ widely regarded by communal leaders and ordinary Jews as 
being of crucial importance to Jewish life.” With 54 per cent of those surveyed 
stating ‘strong attachment’ to Israel and 33 per cent, ‘moderate attachment’, it is 


= 
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clearly a force for cohesion within the South African Jewish community. A number 
of respondents for the current study commented that South Africa is considered to 
be more supportive of Israel than most other Jewish communities in the Diaspora.* 
One respondent claimed that more South African Jews volunteered to participate 
in the 1948 Israeli War of Independence than any other community in the Diaspora.’ 
Some ascribed these strong Zionistic tendencies to the largely Lithuanian and * 
Latvian roots of South African Jews, these having been communities steeped in 
Zionism. 

The overall picture of the Jewish community is one of a high status, well 
educated, property owning, urban community, with a profile that can be described 
as elite even within the white population itself.!° And, of particular relevance to 
this study, it is a well-organised community with a comprehensive network of 
welfare, educational, Zionist and political institutions in the major Jewish population 
centres. 

While the above characteristics apply to the vast majority within the Jewish 
community, differences do pertain to the various centres across the country. 
Johannesburg, where the vast majority of Jews reside, is the centré of-Jewish 
religiousity, whereas Cape Town is known more as the home of Jewish culture and 
scholarship.'' The more secular Cape Town community also tends towards more 
liberal values. Durban’s small community of about 5000 tends to be more integrated 
and secular than other centres, while the still smaller Pretoria community has swung 
in the opposite direction, showing even higher levels of religiosity and Jewish 
identity than other centres. 


How is ‘Giving and Getting’ Organised in the Jewish Community? 


Jewish giving in South Africa has its practical roots in the very first groups of 
Jewish settlers to arrive in the country. One stream of Jewish welfare revolved 
around the organisation of women into benevolent societies which collected goods 
for needy Jews — mainly those who had arrived from the Litvak region.'* In Cape 
Town this organised response started 140 years ago and in Johannesburg 20 or 30 
years later. 

A second stream emerged out of the religious institutions and traditions of 
Jewish society, almost exċlusively the preserve of men. The 1888 formation in 
Johannesburg of the Chevrah Kadisha" (meaning ‘Holy Society’) is typical of 
this particular welfare response. The Chevrah was initially set up as a burial society, 
concerned solely with the last rights for the dead and comfort for the bereaved. But 
soon thereafter, it merged! with an existing body, Bikkur Cholim, established to 
provide support to the sick, and gradually extended the scope of its welfare work 


_ in the community. f 


The present day Jewish welfare and giving infrastructure takes very diffèrent 
forms ın the main centres of Johannesburg and Cape Town, respectively. In 
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Johannesburg, the Chevrah with an annual budget of just under R100m dominates 
the welfare arena.'* It incorporates a wide range of welfare services for the broader 
Gauteng Jewish community, including family counselling and support, residential 
accommodation and support for the elderly a children’s home, a Mental Health 
facility, a Community Medical Centre, a students’ education fund, a 24-hour crisis 
helpline and an employment agency - this, in addition to its burial and grief 
counselling services. 

Much of this infrastructure was established by the Chevrah during the first 
decades of the 20" century. Others welfare institutions were incorporated by the 
Chevrah between 1999 and 2002 when they found themselves in financial trouble. 
While the Chevrah had always provided a portion of these institutions’ funds, 
their other funding sources had become progressively weaker over the years, making 
their incorporation into the larger structure inevitable. 

Another Johannesburg-based body that raises significant amounts of money from 
the Jewish community, is the Israel United Appeal — United Communal Fund (UA- 
UCF) Campaign. The IUA channels its funds through the Israeli-based Jewish Agency 
in support of Jews in distress, while the UCF assists projects that can be described as 
leading to the strengthening of the Jewish community (see relevant sections below). 

Over and above these mainstream initiatives are a plethora of smaller 
Johannesburg-based fund raising bodies dedicated to a wide range of welfare and 
other causes. The bigger of these include the 

* The Society for the Jewish Handicapped (Selwyn Segal Home) with a 

budget of almost R17m'5 F 


e The Miracle Drive Campaign of the ultra-Orthodox’ Chabad House, which 
raises between R7-8m'® 


e Tikkun with a budget of R 9m” 


e Jewish Women’s Benevolent Society which raises in excess of R3m 
annually, the proceeds of which go to mainly to support 2000 needy Jews 
through the Chevrah'®; 


¢ The United Sisterhood which raises R1,5m 


Scores of other Johannesburg-based communal, religious, cultural and welfare 
initiatives exist. These small bodies vie with one another for the support of Jewish 
givers. Then, in addition to the many fundraising initiatives brought about by these 
organisations, there are a number of national women’s campaigns that add to the 
competition for funds. These are run respectively by women’s organisations, the 
Union of Jewish Women (UJW) and the Women’s Zionist Organisation, (WIZO). 
Their respective campaigns are implemented during alternate years. The UJW 
divides the Rlm plus it raises between Jewish and non-Jewish causes. Thus, the - 
picture that emerges in Johannesburg/Gauteng is a highly fragmented one where ` 
Jewish resource mobilisation is a strongly contested terrain. 
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The prevailing situation in Cape Town, a city whose Jewish population is 
perhaps a little more than one third that of Johannesburg, is fundamentally different. 
Here, a single campaign is run, targeting the entire community. This, known as the 
IUA-UCF- Welfare Campaign (or ‘Men’s Campaign’ to distinguish it from that 
run specifically by the national women’s organisations) is organised centrally on 
the basis of a single communal register and overseen by a board of trustees. The 
majority of Jewish organisations and welfare institutions in Cape Town benefit 
directly from the campaign (see Appendix I), with a few sporting, cultural and 
NGO groupings left to seek their own funds. 

The campaign currently raises about R20m. Roughly 15 per cent is channelled 
to TUA causes, 65 per cent to UCF (community building initiatives) and 20 per 
cent to local Jewish welfare causes. The welfare funds are distributed to nine welfare 
bodies by the Welfare Council which undertakes a needs assessment based on 
income-expenditure statements and budget projections submitted by each member 
body. 

The Cape Town resource mobilisation and allocation set up is respected 
throughout the wider Jewish community as the ‘responsible management of 
communal resources in a shrinking population’. In spite of the differences between 
the fundraising contexts specific to the Johannesburg and Cape Town communities, 
what is common to both centres is the close link between the respective fundraising 
and welfare management functions: those who raise the funds have significant say 
over (at least) the financial management of welfare institutions. 


Gender Dimension of Resource Mobilisation and Management 


As suggested above, there has been a clear gender role division throughout the 
history of giving in the Jewish community: the, often exclusive, terrain of men is 
that of fundraising for, and indeed management of, the central campaigns and 
institutions which define'communal Jewish life. In the few cases where women 
are present in leadership positions, they comprise a tiny minority within such 
structures. Men tend to do the asking and the publicly visible work, while women 
establish separate structures and initiatives of a far smaller scale designed to address 
the immediate needs of the community. 

The Union of Jewish Women (UJW) is typical of this kind of operation. Using a 
branch structure to mobilise local women, the Union contributes to numerous small 
projects, as well as some larger initiatives. Most of these projects bear some relation 
to issues that women tend to hold dear: childcare, women abuse, nutrition and 
education. The UJW structures facilitate national, regional and local level projects, 
with the last mentioned providing an opportunity for ordinary women members to 
initiate arfd relate to locali issues and areas of need experienced by communities.” 

Since the inception of the UJW in 1946, the proceeds of the bi-annual national 
women’s campaign have been handed over to the larger ‘men’s ‘UCF (community 
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building) structures for allocation and distribution. The UJW would then be given 
back a proportion of their contribution, the size of which was decided by the UCF, 
for the purposes of running their organisation. Thus:men have had decision making 
power over a significant portion of the funds raised by the women of the UJW. A 
similar situation prevails in respect the Jewish Women’s Benevolent Society: a 
per centage of their funds is handed over to the Chevrah Kadisha and managed 
through its structures to support about 2000 needy Jewish people. 

In 2004 the UJW decided that it should retain control over the funds raised 
by the organisation: “for the first time...women have actually had the authority 
to administer the funds they have collected”.?! This decision did not cause 
any controversy and the UCF was quite happy to facilitate the change. There 
is no evidence, however, that this move reflects a wider trend for women to 
assert themselves in the context of the highly patriarchal, male dominated 
community. Indeed, the trend towards ultra orthodoxy in Gauteng, where women 
face even greater challenges to their independence and authority, would indicate 
otherwise. 


Who Gives in the Jewish Community? =~ 


The 1998 National Survey of South African Jews provides a very useful basis for 
constructing a profile of the Jewish giver. It is in fact the best empirical ground we 
have available for this purpose.” In this section, we relate the results of this survey 
to the findings of the CCS surveys of the general South African and Jewish 
communities respectively as well as the anecdotal evidence, provided by informants. 

Firstly, what 1s the frequency of giving in the Jewish community? There is no 
doubt a pervasive belief within the community itself that ‘Jews are amongst the 
most generous givers world over,’ having come from a strong charitable tradition. 
This assumption has been empirically verified. The CCS survey found that 75.56 
per cent of Jewish respondents” had given money to a charity or other cause during 
the month preceding the interview, compared to 52.17 per cent for the general 
population (see Table 1 below). 


TABLE 1: BREAKDOWN OF TYPES OF GIVING 


Thinking about the last month, have you personally: % general % 
community population Jewish 
Given money to a charity or other cause? =‘ f 52.17 75.56 
Given goods, food or clothes to a charity or other cause? 34.33 27.78 . 
Given time (ie volunteered) to a charity or other cause? 15.83 8.33 
Given money to a beggar/someone asking for help? 35.00 29.44 
Given food, goods or time to beggar/street child/someone ‘47,58 19.55 
asking for help 


Source: CCS National Social Giving Survey, 2004 
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It is interesting to note from Table | that while the financial giving rate in the 
Jewish community is significantly above that of the general population, the 
contribution of goods, food ‘and time to charitable and other causes in each case 
falls below national averages. 

A key fundraiser for the Jewish mainstream organisations as well as a number 
of non-Jewish institutions in Cape Town, Eliot Osrin, commented on the frequency 
of Jewish giving in that city: 


“Potentially we’ve got (on the communal register) about 4500 donors. We collect from 
over ‘4000. Now that, let me tell you, by fundrarsing standards, is brilliant... Anyone, 
anywhere in the world will tel you that’s a superb result.” 


The 1998 Survey éonfiimed that 85.6 per cent of Jewish households in Cape Town 
contribute financially to Jewish causes. The corresponding figures for Durban and 
Pretoria are even higher at 90 and 98 per cent, respectively. The senior representative 
of the Johannesburg based IUA-UCF campaign provided a very rough estimate of 
the rate of giving locally to this campaign at about 50 per cent of the estimated 
5000 Gauteng families approached.” 

Turning to the size of monthly giving, again the Jewish conwpunity scores 
higher than the general population (Table 2). 


TABLE 2: GIVING CONTRIBUTIONS 


Total money giventocauses/ General Jewish 
organisations in last month Population % community % 
ac Bae See ae ee eg ee ee a ae ee Sy ae Se 
RI to R20 í - 6.69 451 
R21 to R50 f 21.34 12.78 
R5I to R100 f 33.44 24.06 
R101 to R500 28.98 44.36 
R501 to R1000 637 11.28 


R1001 to RZ000 2.23 3.01 
Source: CCS National Social Giving Survey, 2004 


Regarding a profile of the Jewish giver, the 1998 Survey shows a general trend 
for Jewish people to give as they get older: 83.7 per cent of those in the 65+ age 
group personally gave to Jewish causes, while the figure declines to 50.8 per cent for 
the 18-24 year grouping. A similar trend is visible in the case of Jewish giving to 
non-Jewish causes. This 18 also reflected in the fact that 84.1 per cent of retired 
people give in contrast to an average of 77 per cent for different categories of working 
people. The general population survey reflects similar findings, although with a smaller 
5 per cent variation between the oldest and youngest categories. This 1s possibly 
explained by the wider definition of giving adopted by the latter survey. 

There is also a direct correlation between the giving tendency and: marital 
status, with married and ‘paired’ individuals tending to give more to both Jewish 
and non-Jewish causes alike. 
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y TABLE 3: RELIGIOSITY AND GIVING 
Religious category - Strictly Orthodox Traditional Orthodox Reform Secular 
% who give 95.0 773 70.8 55.9 
Source. Survey of SA Jews, 1998 


Concerning issues of religiosity and identity, the 1998 Survey’ shows a 
significant correlation between giving to Jewish causes and Jewish identity (ranging 
between 49.5 per cent for those in the lowest identity category and 83.3 for those 


with very strong Jewish identity). Likewise, there was a strong link between giving < 


frequency and religion, as reflected in the Table 3 above. The general population 
survey shows similar trends. 

Some 41 per cent of respondents felt that, as Jews, they have a special 
responsibility to give, as against 57.9 per cent who regarded themselves as having 
the same responsibility as others. These results reflect the strength of religiosity 
and Jewish identity, respectively. 

The 1998 Survey reflects that the 31.8 per cent of Jewish givers interviewed 
gave amounts not exceeding R 599. About 7 per cent of givers contributed annual 
amounts exceeding R10 000. It also shows that regardless of the level of giving, 
Jews living in Cape Town are far more likely to be contributing to Jewish and/or non 


a 


Jewish causes than those residing in the other large centres around the country. This ` 


is most likely influenced by the centrally co-ordinated nature of the Cape Town 
fundraising effort. Interestingly, the largest grouping of respondents (2.7 per cent) 
who gave at the highest level (R 40 000+ per year) live in Cape Town, in contrast to 
0.5 per cent based in Johannesburg and nil for Durban and Pretoria respectively.” 


Gender and Giving 


There is no doubt that Jewish men, as opposed to women, constitute the ‘big givers 
grouping’: 11,9 per cent of men make up the R10 000 plus grouping, whereas 
women comprise only 1.8 per cent of the same grouping. 

On the other end of the scale it is women who predominate, suggesting that 
women may account for the bulk of the base of Jewish givers: 39.6 per cent of 
women who give contribute less than R600 annually, in contrast to 22.4 per cent 
for men. The reason we find women concentrated at the lower end of the giving 
scale may be explained, not so much by the lower level of disposable income 
likely to be available to women — although this may also be a factor, but by the 
gender divide in the structure of Jewish-cause giving and the corresponding 
differences in approach with regard to fundraising. As mentioned above, the main 
fundraising campaigns in the community are divided broadly along gender lines, 


with the largest and highest profile of these being implemented and managed by . 


men. This does not mean that ‘asking and giving’ takes place strictly along gender 
lines.” 
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Fund Raising Methods in the Jewish Community 


In a small, cohesive and wealthy community like the South African Jewish 
community, raising money is relatively straightforward. 

There are two core aspects around which the central fundraising strategy 
revolves: a single campaign aimed at supporting the vast majority of Jewish 
organisations and institutions; and, a communal list that enables the campaign to 
target every local Jewish household. 

The Jewish Board of Deputies in Cape Town employs a full time staffer to 
maintain the communal list — a record of every Jew, their residence and, if possible, 
place of employment - put together using membership records from synagogues, 
schools and sports clubs. There is an unwritten law that the IUA-UCF-Welfare 
campaign is the first point of reference for Jewish giving. Individual givers may 
want to give to specific Jewish institutions or causes, but this is not considered an 
‘acceptable’ reason for refusing to contribute to the larger campaign. 

The other key fundraising strategy is known as ‘eyehalling’ — personal 
visitations or solicitations for the purpose of securing donations. This direct 
canvassing method facilitates a personal relationship between the asker and the 
giver that may then be sustained over many years with consequent long term benefits 
to the cause. 

After experiencing various funding predicaments in past decades, the Jewish 
community set about building a more sustainable long term approach to its 
fundraising endeavours. Thus, the bequests programme was initiated with a view 
to providing each beneficiary organisation with a capital reserve fund that would 
serve as a safety net against crises. This programme, together with an initiative, 
to encourage Jews to establish charitable trusts or foundations are now playing a 
significant role in securing the future of key Jewish institutions. Roughly 20 
trusts have been set up by wealthy individuals or families, some of whom intend 
emigrating or have since emigrated.” The trust mechanism is perceived as a tax 
effective means of contributing to charities, as income earned is non-taxable if 
channelled to educational, religious or welfare institutions. Each trust or 
foundation sets out its own giving terms, but many include specific local non- 
Jewish causes, such as Red Cross, CANSA and a range of welfare institutions. 
Collectively they generate about R10m per annum.” Given that these trusts 
continue to generate funds after the death of the founder/s, they contribute 
meaningfully to the long term sustainability of giving in the Cape Town Jewish 
community. 

What is apparent is that, regardless of the fundraising method used, ‘cheque 
book charity’ is common place in Jewish giving. This means that essentially there 
is no relationship or indeed flow of information between the giver and the 
beneficiary: the giver does not demand accountability: “The majority of donors do 
not specify how they want their contributions used, they know the work we do and 
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they trust us.”?' A small minority of younger givers are beginning to ask questions 
about where their money is going and requesting that their funds be directed towards 
specific projects, but this trend is not widespread.*? In most cases, givers do not 
exercise their opportunity to choose which arm of the campaign or agency they 
wish their funds to be channelled, where indeed such choice is permitted. Similarly, 
they do not demand and, mostly do not receive, reports back on the impact of their 
support to specific organisations. 


Does the Jewish Community ‘Take Care of its Own’? 


The unanimous response of key informants and leaders in the Jewish community 
to this question was an unambiguous ‘yes’ — ‘from the cradle to the grave’? Some 
of those interviewed pointed to the fact that the fundraising infrastructure in the 
Jewish community is structured primarily to facilitate giving to Jewish causes. 
Others referred to the comprehensive network of Jewish institutions and initiatives 
that seems to take account of every conceivable social and welfare problem that 
may be manifest in the community. 

One of the aims of this study was indeed to test this assumption. In order to try 
to answer this question, we will look at two factors: firstly, the extent of welfare- 
oriented giving in the Jewish community; and, secondly, the nature of the welfare 
services provided by the community. 

A note of caution must be raised at the outset. Not all Jewish causes to which 
givers contribute are welfare related. A significant proportion of Jewish giving is 
directed towards community building initiatives, which include more ideologically 
driven activities aimed at promoting Jewish identity through learning and at 
providing security and physical protection for the community. In determining 
whether the South African Jewish community ‘takes care of its own’, it is therefore 
important to distinguish between giving related to welfare and community building 
respectively. 


Conimunity Building 


There are two particularly strong community building trends ın the broader Jewish 
community. Interestingly enough, these are associated respectively with polar 
opposite groupings: the more secular-leaning Jews on the one hand and the ultra- 
Orthodox on the other hand. 

In Cape Town, the IUA-UCF-Welfare campaign allocates a significant 
proportion of its funds (65 per cent) to community building (UCF) activities, with 
only 20 per cent channelled to welfare causes. This trend 1s significantly influenced 
by the centrality of the Jewish Day School (Herzlia) system within the more secular 
Cape Town community: 


“It 1s a vital part of the Jewish psyche in Cape Town. This is how we are linked into Jewish 
society. Without the school, people can get lost ”* 


“1 


> 
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Accordingly, local community members are prepared to support this cause:** The 
Jewish Day School system constitutes the biggest single beneficiary of the annual 
campaign, receiving about Róm of the total R22m raised.** In 2000 the school 
contribution amounted to 71 per cent of the UCF component of campaign funds.” 

On the other side of the spectrum, the ultra-Orthodox community also has a 
significant community building programme. It seems” that the bulk of the R8m 
raised through the Chabad House ‘Miracle Drive’ campaign, for example, is directed 
towards community building efforts, such as providing facilities for Torah learning, 
providing a monthly stipend 'for elderly people who attend this learning programme, 
distributing sweet packages'to Jewish children during festivals, bringing overseas 
rabbis and speakers out to South Africa to consolidate links with ultra-Orthodox 
groupings around the world, etc. Many of these activities are aimed at bringing 
Jews back to what is considered authentic Judaism (Yiddishkeit). 


Welfare-related Causes i 


The single largest contribution collected by a South African Jewish organisation — 
R55m — goes towards Jewish welfare causes and 65.2 per cent of Johannesburg- 
based givers contribute: to. ‘the Chevrah Kadisha, a significantly larger number 
than givers to any other cause. The next highest grouping, 36.2 per cent goes 
towards the Selwyn Segal Home for retarded children.” 

Taking care of the welfare needs of other Jews is indeed a financial priority 
for Jewish givers, ın terms of both the per centage of Jews contributing and the 
amounts contributed. The situation in Cape Town is different with the Jewish day 
school, Herzlia being the priority. However, this does not automatically imply that 
the Cape Town Jewish community neglects needy Jews, but that the scale of the 
problems encountered and the nature of the institutional response to these problems 
in the two centres are different. 

The nature of the welfare response in the Jewish community as a whole is 
substantial. The two main centres both have a wide range of Jewish services and 
institutions, including institutions for the elderly, children at risk and physically 
and mentally disabled, as well as services targeted at the Jewish unemployed, 
disadvantaged students, families in crisis, the bereaved and, in the case of 
Johannesburg, those in need of medical and emergency support. In both Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, the social services provide not only conventional welfare 
support, but also preventive and community services aimed at developing capacity 
and resilience within the cemmunity.*'! But, the touchstone of Jewish welfare 
services is that ‘no Jew should go hungry or homeless.’ 

Most of the above mentioned initiatives fall under the central ramibrelias of the 
Cape Welfare Council and the Chevrah Kadisha, respectively. In both centres, 
welfare work revolves around the Jewish Community Services (JCS), the facility 
that serves as the point of entry into the broader (Jewish) welfare system. The 
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respective JCS centres are formally recognised by the government Department of 
Social Development and receive subsidies for services provided. 

In Cape Town the JCS provides financial assistance to about 100 families for 
accommodation, food and clothing. This is complemented by therapeutic support. 
These families are reassessed every three months for possible renewal of the material 
support provided. An additional 100 families, being above the maximum earning 
level, receive therapeutic support only. Many of those in need of material support 
are people in their late 40’s and 50’s who have lost their jobs or failed in their own 
business ventures. The social workers assist them to access other forms of support 
available from statutory sources and help them to modify their life styles in 
accordance with their current household incomes.* 

Johannesburg operates in similar fashion, but on a much larger scale: the JCS 
assists 1200 elderly people, 1300 youth or families and the financial services 
department of the Chevrah provides financial support to about 1400 families per 
month. 

Over the last five or six years, the demands placed on the welfare services and 
resources in the Jewish community have been far greater than before. For example, 
in 2001, the Cape Town JCS’ expenditure on grants and relief increased by 42 per 
cent, with a further 18 per cent increase the following year. 

Social workers point to a number of factors that have led to additional pressure 
on their material and human resources. Firstly, the general pressures of our society 
seem to be leading to more family relationship problems, divorces, substance abuse 
and domestic violence. Secondly, there is unemployment, retrenchment and business 
failure. Thirdly, emigration over the past decades has often left the more vulnerable 
family members behind, resulting in social isolation and material deprivation, 
particularly in relation to the elderly. 

In Cape Town, it appears that various welfare institutions have adjusted to the 
increased demand by applying ever more rigorous criteria before accepting 
candidates for material and other support, since, the Campaign board does not 
always adjust its allocation to the Cape Welfare Council to compensate for 
increasing welfare needs.“ 

In the Johannesburg context, it seems that the funding provided by the Chevrah 
has, in broad terms, kept up with the demands of the new situation, although, 
given the unpredictability of contributions from one year to the next, it is not clear 
how sustainable Johannesburg institutions will be in the long term. The sustainability 
problems facing the Cape Town Jewish community. are rather different: although 
their. institutions are debt-free and have built up reserve funds, it may be that the 
size of the community is just too small to continue supporting these institutions: 
“The economies of scale are against us. We can’t afford all the professionals we 
require”.*° If this prediction is correct, at some stage the Cape Town community 
may well have to re-think the balance of support between taking care of its own 
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through welfare activities on the one hand and community building activities 
through the Jewish Day School system on the other hand. 

Are all welfare-related needs catered for? Social work managers identified 
some very specific gaps in the welfare net that need to be addressed, such as, in 
Cape Town, the need for continued support for young people who eventually leave 
the children’s home, the lack of a Jewish facility for psychiatrically stable patients 
who need 24 hour care, but who are no longer permitted to stay in state institutions 
and children at risk in dysfunctional families who need foster parents or mentors. 
In Johannesburg, the gapsneeding attention concem residential facilities and work 
programmes for chronic substance abusers. 


A Different Kind of ‘Taking Care of Our Own’ - giving to Israel and the IUA 


Very soon after the establishment of the first World Zionist Organisation in 1897, 
South African Jews set up their own Zionist Federation (SAZF). In 1898 there 
were nine Zionist societies in Johannesburg and by 1905 this number had grown 
to 60, constituting a movement that had penetrated ‘every town, village and dorp’ 
in which Jews lived. On, this foundation, throughout the 20" century and into the 
new millennium, Zionism has continued to flourish as an ideology within the South 
African Jewish community“. This is reflected in the high number of South African 
Jews who went to Palestine to fight in the war of Independence for Israel in 1948, 
the immigration to Israel of many South African Jewish emigrants, as well as 
consistently large financial contributions to the Zionist cause over the years. Before 
1948, South African Jewry was second only to the USA in the absolute amount of 
funds sent to the developing Zionist ideal.”* 

By the end of the 1970’s the SAZF came to exercise very little contro) over 
the now sizeable IUA in spite of the fact that it remained under its umbrella. By 
that stage an Israeli director had taken responsibility for the detailed planning and 
implementation of the campaign for which professional canvasses were now 
employed During the late 1980’s, the IUA removed itself from the SAZF umbrella 
to run its own affairs. The IUA Funds were sent, together with moneys generated 
by other countries of the Diaspora, for disbursement to the Jewish Agency for 
Israel (JAFI), an Israeli state agency in Jerusalem. Jn the main these funds were 
expended on humanitarian or indeed military projects (during the 1967 and 1972 
wars) deemed to be essential by the Israeli government. During the 1980's this 
changed. By this time, the Israeli state had become more economically independent 
and could take care of many of its own infrastructural costs. Accordingly, Keren 
Hayesod was established as an arm of JAFI with the aim of raising funds for both 
Israel and distressed Jews in the Diaspora where there is political oppression and/ 
or economic instability. Keren Hayesod thus serves as the umbrella body for 90 
fundraising campaigns in 50 countries of the Diaspora (excluding the US, which 
has a separate structure)."° This body identifies the need globally and channels 
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money to projects that aim to address such needs. This includes humanitarian 
support for Jews in distress based in Israel, such as bomb victims. A portion of 
funds raised is directed towards promoting Jewish immigration to Israel (aliyah), 
in effect, resulting in some of the money coming back into South Africa to support 
activities for this purpose. 

This phenomenon, where international communal giving has been appropriated 
by a state controlled agency, may indeed be unique in the world. It would be 
interesting to analyse the degree to which Keren Hayesod projects reflected the 
specific policy interests of the Israeli government as distinct from those of poor or 
distressed Jews around the world. 

The giving patterns to the IUA over time are also interesting to note. In 1985, 
the IUA-UCF (Johannesburg) split was two-thirds to one third, respectively. Ten 
years later the situation had reversed, with less than one third of the combined 
campaign total being sent to Israel. Similarly, in Cape Town, IUA funding has 
dropped to its present 15 per cent of total campaign funds. The reason for this 
decline probably has less to do with changes in commitment to Zionism among 
South African Jews than internal political developments in South Africa. From the 
late 1980's, with big social changes on the cards, Jews had become more concerned 
with their own prionties and problems. After the election of the first democratic 
government in 1994 and the withdrawal or reduction of government subsidies 
from more highly capacitated facilities such as Jewish day-schools and welfare 
bodies and institutions, the funds collected by the campaign have been diverted to 
prop up the communal infrastructure.*! 

Through the late 1980’s to the present, fundraising has been undertaken on 
the back of a persistent message delivered by the IUA to the community: Jews are 
in crisis in various parts of the world and need to be rescued. In practical terms, 
‘rescuing’ means bringing Jews, perceived to be in danger, to Israel as immigrants. 

-This process of Aliyah (the actual transportation and social absorption of Jews) is 
what the IUA has largely attempted to finance. Jews in Russia, Ethiopia, Argentina 
and now France and Chechnya have been the focus of various ‘rescue’ appeals of 
the IUA." “Should we send them back to starve in Ethiopia, or should we start 
trying to rescue and absorb those who are left behind?” asks a 1989 Cape Town 
IUA appeal pamphlet. In many of these appeals reference is made to the Holocaust 
and the fact that its victims never had the option of safe passage to a Jewish 
homeland. During the last four years, with the growing phenomenon of suicide 
bombings in Israel itself, a similar appeal has been made for support to an Israel, 
‘besieged and in need of huge support’. IUA funding from South Africa can, by 
agreement, only be used for projects within the 1967 Israeli borders. 

Finally, it should be noted that the TUA 1s not the only channel for giving to 
Israel or othet Jews in the Diaspora. According to the 1998 Survey, 8.6 per cent of 
Jewish respondents supported Israeli appeals other than the IUA. This includes 
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fundraising for the Jewish National Fund (JNF) concerned with afforestation, road 
building and soil reclaimation in Israel, as well as Israeli religious causes identified 
by the ultra-orthodox community. Since the latter has become increasıngly commor., 
the 1998 figure may well have increased during the past six years. 


Jewish Philanthropy Extended to Non-Jewish Communities? 


By now it should be clear that giving to Jewish or Zionistic causes is very well 
established within the South African Jewish community. But, does this generosity 
extend to non-Jewish causes? 

The 1998 Survey revealed that giving on the part of Jews drops from 75.4 per 
cent in the case of Jewish causes to 61.2 per cent for non-Jewish causes. The 
strictly orthodox are less likely to give, at 57.9 per cent, as are secular Jews, at 55.9 
per cent. Here, it is interesting to compare Jewish giving to that of the general 
population as in the CCS Survey. In Table 4 below, among the various causes 
listed are those that cannot be identified as specific to the Jewish community. 
These include ‘animals’, ‘HIV/Aids’, ‘the poor’, ‘environmental’ and ‘crime and 
violence’. In the cases of ‘HIV/Aids’ and ‘the poor’ respectively, two issues 
identified by South African political, business and religious leaders as being national 
priorities, individual Jewish giving is significantly lower than the national average. 
In the case of animal welfare causes, Jewish givers score appreciably higher than 
the national average. Concerning the ‘causes that are of direct relevance to the 
Jewish community, Jewish giving scores higher than the national averages. 

The results of the CCS,Survey are not particularly surprising. The Jewish 
community is by and large inward-looking and has strong boundaries that discourage 
members from integrating into the broader social context. That Jewish givers do 
not relate to some of the harsh realities confronted by large numbers of South 
Africans is a reflection of the nature of the community in which they find themselves. 


TABLE 4: CONTRIBUTION TO CAUSES- 


. General population Jewish Community 
Disabled i 6.51 8.38 
Animals l i 3.67 9.50 
Aged : 12.19 17.32 
Children/Y outh , 25.38 23.46 
„HIV/AIDS l 13.36 5.59 
The poor , 22.54 {117 
Religious institutions 2.50 4.47 
Environmental 0.33 1.12 
Cnime/violence 1.00 1.12 

“Other 3 10.68 ° 16.76 
None i 1.00 1.12 


Source: CCS National Social Giving Survey, 2004 
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When comparing the inclination of South African Jews to give to Jewish and 
non-Jewish causes respectively, the picture is very clear indeed: the 1998 Survey 
established that for the greater majority of Jewish people (70.2 per cent), giving to 
Jewish causes in South Africa constitute their first priority. Only 5.7 per cent of 
the sample felt that Israeli-related causes were most important, while the figure for 
general South African charities was 18 per cent. 

Nevertheless, there have been, and indeed, still are attempts from within the 
Jewish community to extend Jewish philanthropy to the non-Jewish community in 


a meaningful way. Divisions of the Chevrah run training events for childcare — 


workers and counselling for those involved in bereavement work with AIDS 
orphans. The Selwyn Segal Home has a partner relationship with a peer institution 
in Alexandra township. But, by and large, these initiatives are small in scale and 
low in profile. 

It is of course very interesting to explore the issue of Jewish giving to non- 
Jewish causes because it brings into focus larger political issues concerning the 
Jewish community’s relationship to the ruling elite of the day. This is amply 
illustrated in the two case studies below. The first of these relates to the United 
Sisterhood, a women’s organisation dedicated to both Jewish and non-Jewish 
welfare causes, formed under the aegis of the Reform synagogue. The second case 
study focuses on MaAfrika Tikkun, a more recent initiative that seeks to make a 
Jewish contribution to the development of South Africa’s emerging democracy. 


‘Going against the Current’ 


Giving through the Reform synagogue was spearheaded by Moses Weiler, an 
American rabbi who arrived in South Africa in 1933. Following the war, with the 
encouragement of Rabbi Weiler and the support of some congregational members, 
the United Sisterhood started a pre-school in Alexandra township, Johannesburg. 
When this initiative, now known as Jabulani grew to include primary schooling, 
the Sisterhood bought land in Alexandra for the building of a school. In 1947, the 
organisation started a feeding scheme for the school with self raised funds. 

At this time such an initiative would have been commonplace in the church. 
However, ıt was unusual for a Jewish institution to reach out to a ‘native’ community 
- a ‘revolutionary endeavour ın the history of the synagogue.’ The Jabulani project 
triggered vociferous opposition from both anti-Semitic elements in society and 
from within the Jewish community itself, including some members of Weiler’s 
own congregation. This reaction was largely prompted by fears of attracting negative 
attention to the Jewish community on the part of the authorities and creating an 
excuse for anti-Semitic and emerging fascist elements to attack the community. 
Weiler responded in the following terms: > 


“(The Jabulani project) makes Judaism a living and vital religion, which is interested in all 
aspects of life...even...beyond the confines of its own adherents... The Jewish community 
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would be seen as truly living up to its teachings, (in particular) ‘love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ a cardinal Jewish teaching.”™ 


Rabbi Weiler was consistently forced to defend his position and that of the project 
in the Jewish press and elsewhere, arguing that Jabulani did not conflict with or 
take away from other efforts within the Jewish community." 

The project continued unabated into the 1970’s. Following the 1976 riots, a 
small handful of Sisterhood members, supported by about 30 women who organised 
and packed the food at the Sisterhood offices, continued to venture into Alexandra. 
They required daily police permits to go into the township. On occasions the women 
were unable to obtain the entry permits and would break the law in order to deliver 
the food to the school.*° 

In the post-76 era, the apartheid government tried to close the school in an 
effort to ‘clear’ the township. When the United Sisterhood threatened to take the 
government to’ the International Court in the Hague, the government withdrew. 
The project thus continued into the 1980’s. 

During the state of emergency in the mid 80’s, the police raided, searched and 
left in disarray the Sisterhood offices at Temple Emanuel. Soon thereafter, the 
United Sisterhood’s Executive Director, Henna du Plessis was arrested by the police 
‘ in Alexandra and held for an hour during which time she was told that the project 
should withdraw from the township. These acts were seen for what they were - 
intimidation. 

While, by its own alinission: the Sisterhood had, during the 1980’s, made its 
own mistakes in implementing the Jabulani project,” its management resisted 
exhortations to leave the township: ...”the government would see this as a victory. 
It would be a failure for the whole organisation.” 

Thus, for much of its lifespan to date, the Jabulani project did exactly what 
the Jewish communal leadership has sought to avoid doing, that is, attracting the 
attention of the authorities and the white elite to the community by demonstrating 
practical opposition to regulations and policy of the apartheid government of the 
day. While such opposition. was relatively mild and small scale compared to the 
opposition of numerous individual Jews to the apartheid government, the fact that 
it was undertaken in the name of a Jewish organisation created a sense of unease 
within community and leadership circles. It undoubtedly took a degree of courage 
to pursue activities that weré against the grain not only of the authorities, but one’s 
own community sensitivities. 


‘Riding the Crest of a Political Wave’ 


~The emergence in the 1990’s of Tikkun - a Hebrew word meaning ‘repair’, or 
‘helping to put things right’ - represents the flip side of the coin of the Jabulani 
initiative of the 1930's. Tikkun’s roots lie in South Africa’s transition to democracy, 
a process that triggered much apprehension in the Jewish community, as discussed 
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above. Initially the idea received a ‘very luke warm reaction’ on the part of the 
communal leadership in the South African Jewish Board of Deputies (SAJBD) 
and was openly rejected by many Jewish welfare bodies for both ideological and 
donor-turf reasons. Within a relatively short space of time, this situation has 
dramatically turned around, with the SAJBD embracing Tikkun as ‘the official 
outreach programme of the Jewish community’, even though this is not technically 
a correct reflection of the situation.” r 

From the earliest days Tikkun had the support of the former Chief Rabbi in 
South Africa, Cyril Harris. He produced a publication, The Jewish Obligation to 
the non-Jew, in which he makes an impassioned plea for Jewish acceptance of , 
Tikkun and the principle of involvement in and giving towards the non-Jewish 
community. 


“The idea was that we would highlight traditional Jewish roles in helping the needy;...that 
we would aim to harness Jewish community resources; that we would attempt a series of 
welfare projects; and, that we would encourage individuals to volunteer their skills and 
expertise.” 


And quoting biblical commentators, he argues that: 


“The duty to include non-Jews when giving charity devolves on both the Jewish community 
as a Whole and individual Jews...we must never treat our own as if they are the only people 
with needs...To give only to the Jewish poor is thus un-Jewish.”*! 


Tikkun was formed as a fully autonomous agency with the support of a handful of © 
wealthy Jewish manufacturers. It is dedicated to ‘making a meaningful difference 
to the upliftment of disadvantaged people in South Africa.’ Tikkun operates from 
two centres based in Johannesburg and Cape Town respectively, from whence 
numerous projects are run. These include a farmers’ project and school in 
Rietfontein, an HIV/Aids project in Orange Farm, a project for the elderly in 
Alexandra township and community centre initiatives and créches in Hillbrow and 
Diepsloot informal settlement respectively. 

The work of Tikkun in Johannesburg is very much focused on disadvantaged 
communities themselves, with very few significant attempts to forge linkages 
between members of the Jewish community and those targeted for support. Even 
in the Hillbrow Tikkun project, where many of the local Temple Israel synagogue 
congregants are themselves disadvantaged, there is no structured contact with 
beneficiaries of Tikkun’s creche, income generation, skills building and feeding 
scheme projects. : 

A somewhat different emphasis characterises the Cape Town Tikkun operation. 
Here, the local programme is geared towards ‘fostering better understanding 
between the Jewish and black communities’, whilst simultaneously ‘bringing the ~ 
Jewish face into (disadvantaged) communities.’® Tikkun is said to provide a safe 
vehicle for people who want to have contact with township communities. Efforts 
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have been made to find appropriate linkages between existing Jewish institutions 
and organisations and township projects. For example, Tikkun aims to create cross 
cultural experiences for Jewish youth by bringing together learners from the Herzlia 
and township schools, respectively. It has also formed partnerships with Jewish 
youth movements, Netzer,and Habonim Dror, the Jewish funded technology NGO, 
ORT Step, and grief counselling facility, Nechama, all of which are aimed at adding 
value to the various projects and providing Jewish groupings with exposure to 
South African realities that may otherwise not have been possible. Tikkun Cape 
Town is one of very few Jewish organisations that makes a genuine attempt to 
create meaningful interactive relationships between ordinary members of the Jewish 
community and those from disadvantaged areas. 

It is not particularly surprising that Tikkun Cape Town stands apart because, 
in reality, ithas proved very difficult to mobilise Jewish people into Tikkun activities. 

Tikkun is not an initiative that is embedded in and carries the wholehearted 
support of the Jewish community. It is rather driven by a small group of leadership 
figures. Nevertheless, Tikkun serves a valuable strategic purpose within the Jewish 
community, which comés across unmistakably in the public profile it seeks to 
project. The two editions of the glossy colour newsletter ‘The Tikkun Times’ 
produced in 2000 and 2002, respectively, contain no less than 26 photographs of 
cabinet ministers, MECs and high profile black businessmen, most of them 
appearing with smiling Jewish leadership figures. Regardless of the intrinsic 
developmental and social value of Tikkun’s projects, the message is clear: ‘We 
have political connections. We align ourselves with the ruling elite. We are safe.’ 
The rather enthusiastic latter day espousal of Tikkun by the SAJBD has more to do 
with a growing perception that Tikkun is pivotal in helping to secure sectional 
political interests of the Jewish community by providing special access to the 
political elite, than a heartfelt commitment to social development and the poor in 
South Africa. 


Other giving to Non-Jewish Causes 


There is a handful of other Jewish organisations, besides Tikkun and the Sisterhood 
that undertakes outreach. work beyond the confines of the Jewish community. Here 
we look at a spread of such organisations: the UJW, Selwyn Segal Home (Society 
for the Jewish Handicapped) and Bnai Brith in particular, with a view to build a 
picture of the kind of relationships that have emerged between Jewish and non- 
Jewish welfare groups. ` 

Like other Jewish women’s organisations, the UJW has evolved around the 
strength of its branches and neighbourhood sub-groups, which have facilitated 
grassroots involvement of Jewish women in both Jewish and non-Jewish causes. 
While the bulk of the funds raised by UTW goes towards Jewish causes, some 
bigger projects, such as the Thembalethu (HIV/Aids) Centre in Alexandra and a 
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number of smaller initiatives in support of non-Jewish causes thrive on the margins. 
The latter tend to be funded directly by the neighbourhood sub-groups or branches, 
or they have separate donors, such as a wealthy husband of a member or family 
trusts. 

Typically, the UTW branches and sub-groups choose to support individual 
créches in disadvantaged communities, projects that aid abused women or children, 
feeding schemes and domestic worker skill development projects. In Cape Town, 
the sub-groups, using their own social networks, mobilise emergency resources 
for local informal settlements affected by crises such as flooding and fires. The 
UIW in the Johannesburg region has initiated projects such as a post-natal 
depression support group; the provision of clothing packs to Rape Crisis Centres; 
a Hillbrow soup kitchen and the Homeless Talk créche. 

Over the years the UJW neighbourhood structures have been eroded 
somewhat, particularly in Gauteng, seemingly as a result of both emigration and 
an increasingly centralised and professionalized approach to managing the 
organisation. Consequently, there is less space for grassroots members to initiate 
small projects, particularly to non-Jewish causes as in the past. Outreach projects 
are no longer valued as before and now, only a small number of people continue 
to demonstrate a commitment to Jewish involvement in the broader community. 
Moreover, there is a degree of internal tension about contributing to non-Jewish 
causes: 

“Most people think that the Union gives all its money to blacks. About a quarter of individual 

givers don’t want to give their funds to blacks. That 1s why we had to start a separate 

Mobile Meals campaign.’** 

The Selwyn Segal Home (for retarded children) has a long standing outreach 
programme aimed at assisting similar initiatives in disadvantaged areas, in particular 
the Nokothula School for Retarded Children in Alexandra. It also hosts a 
multicultural camp to facilitate such children getting together regularly.® It is not 
clear whether the Selwyn Segal Home’s enthusiasm for supporting disadvantaged 
initiatives in black areas has been positively influenced by a potential threat by 
government to reduce its per capita grant subsidy to the institution unless it opens 
‘its doors to non-Jewish children. 

The third case is that of Bnai Brith, a small low profile membership based 
organisation with a presence in Cape Town and Johannesburg. It is structured 
around units of between 20 and 70 members each. Bnai Brith serves as a flexible 
vehicle for Jews with common interests to launch initiatives in accordance with 
their own interests and needs. Many of these projects reach out to non-Jewish 
sections of the community, such as the bringing together of senior citizens from 
Jewish and non-Jewish communities alike to share entertainment projects aimed 
at distributing food and toys to the needy. Like Tikkun Cape Town and Selwyn 
Segal Home, Bnai Brith tries to facilitate bridge building between the Jewish 
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community and the broader South African community.” But its size (about 400 
members) and small budget does not result in widespread impact in this regard. 


What drives Jewish Giving? 


In this concluding section of the paper, an attempt is made to place some of the 
main empirical findings of the study within an explanatory framework. The reasons 
why individuals, and indeed whole communities and their representative bodies, 
give are always going to be complex and difficult to pin down. The material 
conditions in which a community finds itself will fundamentally influence social 
giving, but so will deeply ingrained traditions, values and religious precepts. Often 
there are unconscious imperatives for giving which are difficult to verify or indeed 
uncover. In a cohesive minority ethnic community with a distinct history as in the 
case of South African Jews, this is certainly the case. 

There is a claim that Mosaic law and Jewish tradition were the forerunners of 
modern methods of philanthropy based on the fact that the ‘poor laws’ in the various 
Christian and Islamic states and communities have been taken over directly from 
Jewish legislation and practice. In terms of ancient Jewish law, the rich were 
assessed for the benefit of the poor and charity was made an obligation reflected in 
the biblical practice of ‘leaving the corners of the field, the gleanings of the harvest 
and the forgotten sheaf’ to the poor. Additionally, the seventh year harvest and the 
tithes of the produce of each third year were distributed amongst the poor. 

The 1998 Survey and, indeed, the CCS research findings establish a positive 
correlation between giving’ and religious belief. The fact that some of the larger 
and more successful fundraising efforts are structured around the religious 
‘commandment’ of tzedakah, or giving of charity, at the time of the Jewish high 
festivals, testifies to this linkage. It is also quite possible that religious values that 
ascribe worth to the act of giving per se have played a role in predisposing the 
community towards charitable activities.” 

This study of the South African Jewish community does not enable us to isolate 
the specific impact of religious beliefs or values on giving over other factors, such 
as traditional practice or cultural identity. For example, regarding the highly 
successful fundraising efforts in Cape Town where the Jewish community is more 
secular in nature, religion'cannot remotely be described as the driving force in 
inspiring and organising giving. Even in Gauteng, with its far higher levels of 
religiosity, it is quite possible that cultural and community identity factors and 
even status issues play an equally large, if not a larger role in stimulating individual 
giving. ; ; 

As this study has shown, giving as a means towards building separate 
community institutions through which certain traditions and identity can be 
sustained is a very powerful motivation in the Jewish community. The communal 
leadership is able to rely and draw on the individual’s sense of obligation and 
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responsibility to the ensure continuity within and of the community. Thus, giving 
on the one hand to the needy Jewish individual and, on the other hand, to the well 
endowed community education project are similarly perceived to be about the 
survival of the community as a separate and distinct entity against the background 
of a hostile world. 

Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated than in context of giving to Israel 
and the IUA, where fund raising campaigns routinely draw on the Holocaust 
experience (as a more recent symbol of a long history of ethnic persecution and 
oppression) and the trauma it has left in its wake over the past decades. This has 
been a powerful motivating force for Jews to contribute to situations in which 
other Jews are presented as facing crises or being in need of rescue. The degree to 
which the Holocaust, and the threat that it posed to Jewish survival, has engraved 
itself in the collective unconscious of the Jewish community and continues to impact 
as a deeply seated motivational trigger should not be underestimated. 

While we do not have actual figures to verify this, all indications suggest that 
the vast bulk of such financial giving is directed internally within the community 
itself. 

It is argued here that the empirical evidence presented above reflecting the 
higher than average propensity towards social giving in the Jewish community 
compared to the rest of the population can be related directly to this issue of ` 
community survival. An analysis of fund raising appeals shows clearly that the 

~question of community continuity, and, most importantly, a fear of discontinuity 
and persecution, is constantly evoked in fund raising appeals, of which the following 
examples are typical: 

Over and above acknowledged religious/value convictions and unconscious 
issues relating to community survival, there are also clearly questions of social 
status that feed into the giving equation. Again, while we do not have comparative 
figures to back up this argument, anecdotal evidence suggests that the top layer of 
Jewish donors give at particularly high levels. Many events appealing to the financial 
status of donors and their sense of importance in the wider business, political and 
social worlds attract these bigger donors. Fundraisers are able to appeal to a mix of 
community obligation and social status to evoke a positive response:”! 

Whether Jewish givers are driven by religious principles, traditional values, 
community identity or status issues, they seem to demonstrate little regard for the 
specific impacts of their contributions. As mentioned in an earlier section, generally, 
Jewish givers neither show great interest in feedback from supported projects, nor 
are they particularly inclined to giving of their voluntary time to beneficiaries.” 
Even within the traditionally more active voluntary sector in the Jewish community, 
i.e., in the women’s organisations, voluntarism seems to be on the decline and i 
members of such bodies are said to be even less interested than before in matters 
such as HIV/Aids or battered women, which do not affect them directly.” Informants 
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spoke about changes in life styles, career commitments and value systems as reasons 
for this trend shift. , ' 

This very stark contrast between the above average levels of financial giving 
and the very low levels of voluntarism and giving in kind in the Jewish community 
is extremely interesting and needs further research to help us understand this 
phenomenon. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the Jewish community constitutes a generally wealthy and privileged 
section of the larger population, but has, as a small per centage within the 
community, a grouping in need of welfare and other support. Jewish communal 
lorganisations are able to mobilise significant financial resources from a community 
that willingly gives. These resources are very largely directed towards the Jewish 
needy and the building of communal institutions that aim to strengthen Jewish 
identity and provide continuity. This includes giving to the international Jewish 
community and causes in Israel in particular. 

Thus, while it is not absolutely clear that the underlying motivation for Jewish 
giving is to support Jewish separateness, this is without doubt a major effect of 
Jewish giving. The maintenance of Jewish institutions in their own right is certainly 
in keeping with the spirit of South Africa’s democratic constitution and principles 
of respect for cultural and religious diversity in this country. However,when that 
separateness encourages isolation from the wider society and its problems, questions 
need to be raised. l 

It has not been possible to establish the relative scale of Jewish giving to Jewish 
and non-Jewish causes, respectively. Although Jews may certainly contribute as 
individuals to non Jewish causes - and here we have no idea of the quantities 
involved - Jewish organisations are far more ambivalent about doing so, 
notwithstanding the fact that some Jewish institutions engage in low profile 
initiatives to support peer organisations in disadvantaged areas. Without necessarily 
creating major divisions within the community, non-Jewish giving has always been 

‘ a source of tension for Jewish communal organisations. 

Initiatives to support non-Jewish causes have struggled to mobilise grassroots 
commitment from members of Jewish organisations and institutions. Realising 
this, those communal leaders concerned with pursuing such initiatives in the 
interests of building sounder relationships with the wider population choose to 
do so either quietly or, like Tikkun, without necessarily trying to engage the 
participation of the community itself. Jewish communal leaders who care about 
linking Jewish institutions to the wider society face this dilemma of either going 
against the grain of the majority of the members of their community, or like 
Tikkun, hiving off into development without taking the community along. There 
are very few examples of truly sustainable relationships between the Jewish 
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community and the wider community built around interdependence and mutual 
interests. 

The SA Jewish Board of Deputies suggests that the 7ikkun initiative constitutes 
‘a role model for other communities to follow.’ While Tikkun is a significant 
departure forthe South African Jewish community and offers long term potential 
as a Valuable development vehicle, it has much work to do to be on a par with 
other long established and experienced faith based development agencies. Similarly, 
giving in the Jewish community will need to make some major strides before it can 
be said that its charitable resources are fully contributing to the developmental 
needs of the country. 
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' 
. Other womens structures in the Jewish community, such as the reform movement’s 


Sisterhood and the Jewish Women’s Benevolent Society operate in similar fashion. 


. UJW, Annual General Meeting and Report, 2004, p. 8. 
. Allowance should be made for the fact that the survey was carried out six years ago. However, 


many trends are not expected to have changed in the subsequent years. Additionally, 
allowance should be made for the possibility that respondents may well tend to exaggerate 
their giving propensities. ' 


. A number of respondents referred to the strength of the giving tradition amongst Eastern 


European Jewry and, in particular, amongst the Litvak Jews from whom most Jewish South 
Africans are descended. 


The 1998 Survey came up with an almost identical finding of 75.4 per cent of Jews made a 
financial contribution to Jewish causes during the year preceding the interview. 


Interview with Rabbi Adi Sultanik, Senior Representative, Keren Hayesod, TUA-UCF. 


It would, however, be more useful to compare the results of the Jewish sample with that of 
another similar affluent section of the population. 


. It should be noted, however, that a very large number of respondents, in particular those 


living in Johannesburg (24.2%) refused to answer the question relating to size of giving 
contribution. 


Single women and widows in Gauteng may, in particular, be expected to contribute to the 
main IUA-UCF campaign before considering giving to the UJW or Women’s Benevolent 
campaigns. 


Interview with Eliot Osrin, who was instrumental in promoting both the bequest programme 
and the initiative to estab!ish charitable foundations. The latter took place in the context of 
the wave of emigration following the 1994 elections ın order to urge emigrants to continue 
contributing to the community and to guarantee the flow of funds after the death of the 
founder. 


Further research investigating the contibution split between Jewish and non-Jewish causes 
would be interesting. 


. Interview with Denis Levy. 


Interview with Leonard Sank, Chairman of the Cape Jewish Welfare Council. 


. Marianne Marks, Principle, Herzlia High School interviewed in a video produced by IUA- 


UCF-Welfare, Cape Town ‘The Cape Town Jewish Community — A life's Journey’. 


. Interview with Leonard Sank, Chairman of the Cape Jewish Welfare Council. 


90 Per cent of Jewish children in Cape Town go to Herzlia, said to be the highest per 
centage attending aJewish day school in the Diaspora. 


Interview with Eliot Osrin 
IUA-UCF-Welfare, Cape Town, 2000 Annual Review. 


Information on the workings of the ultra-orthodox is not easy to come by, as all decisions 
concerning expenditure are made exclusively by the rabbi ın charge. 


. Interview, Barbara Lang, Fundraiser, Miracle Dive, Chabad 


Interview with Gallit Cohen, Tikkun Project Manager. 
In Johannesburg, examples of this include the Shalom Bayit programme for those affected 
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by domestic violence, the Marriage Preparation programme, and the Second Innings 
programme involving elderly people. 


Interview with Anne Marx, Social Work Manager, Jewish Community Services, Cape. 


. JCS, 2002 Report. 
. Interview with Leonard Sank. 


Interview with Simon Brodovcky, Finance Director, IUA-UCF-Welfare, Cape Town. 
Simon J, The Roots of South African Zionism, in Jewish Affairs, Winter 1998. 


. It would be interesting to explore why the Jewish community in South Africa took on such 


unusually strong Zionist tendencies. An explanation of this phenomenon may well be linked 
to the fact that the integration of this community into the broader society has been very 
weak, with the community retaining strong separate identity and community boundanes. 


- Kaplan M & Robertson M, 1991, p 255 
. The JAFI 1999 Report reflects that its was working with a budget of over US$325m. 


Arkin M, 1999, p33 
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For example, the latest IUA campaign document states: “Rampant anti-Semitism raging 
through France and the economic cnsis that is engulfing South America have made aliyah 
from France, Argentina and Uruguay a national pnority.” 


. Rabbi Weiler quoted in the South African Jewish Times, September 1947. 


Rabbi Weiler, ibid. 


. Jewish Times, undated press cutting, 1956. 


Interview with Henna du Plessis, Executive Director, United Sisterhood. 


According to the Executive Director local community ownership of the Jabulani project 
had been weak, resulting ın the Sisterhood being caught in the middle between antagonistic 
teachers at the school and the police. 


. Interview with Henna du Plessis. 


Interview with Herby Rosenberg,CEO, Tikkun. 


. Rabbi Cyn! Hams, The Jewish Obligation to the non-Jew, p 289. 

. Ibid. p. 289-290. 

. Interview with Reeva Forman, Chairman, Temple Israel and Tikkun, Hillbrow 

. Interview with Barbara Miller, Director, Tikkun Intra~Communal Development, Cape Town. 


Interview with Shirley Ancer, Past Chairman, Union of Jewish Women, Gauteng. 


. Ibid. 


Interview with Jack Shapiro, CEO, Selwyn Segal Home. 
Interview with Yossie Amiel, Director, Bnai Brith. 


. Bogen B D, Jewish Philanthropy: An exposition of principles and methods of Jewish social 


service in the US, MacMillan, New York, 1917, pp.16-17. 


It 1s said that in Europe and Jewish communities of old, even if there were no beggars, a 
beggar would be officially appointed to go around the village in order to remind the villagers 
that they are obliged to think about and care for the poor. 
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. TUA-UCF, Cape Town, appeal, 1995. 
71. 
72. 


Interview with Phillip Krawitz, IUA-UCF Trustee, Cape Town. 


Even though the CCS Survey shows particularly low levels of voluntarism in the Jewish 
community, communal leaders and professional managers who are committed to building a 
body of volunteers can still achieve success. One such example is the Chevrah which relies 
on large numbers of people who donate their time without charging fees. These include 
councilors, medical professionals, attorneys, advocates, business people social work 
practitioners, psychologists and many non professional people who play supportive roles to 
the sick and elderly. ` 
Interview with Julie Peires. .; 


Saks D, 2003., op. cit., p. 16. 
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Examples from Kadebakele, South India 


EDITORIAL 


The subject of rock art fascinates everyone. It is one of the earliest forms of cognitive 
representation of Homo sapiens sapiens. India has a rich variety of rock art remains of 
prehistoric, historical and contemporary periods across her landscape and many of 
them have not been surveyed and studied systematically. A lot of efforts need to be 
taken to preserve these rock' art remains, which are facing destruction due to 


developmental activities. 
There is a need to move away from the narrow meaning of rock art and focus on © 
r.al] forms of cognitive-symbolic representations found on all types of media. Rock art 
study should reorient itself and has to become a part of the investigations on the 


cognitive-symbolic aspects of the past and present. 
dn this Issue 


This issue of Man in India, dedicated to the rock art of India, has papers on several 
regions of India and issues. 
Bednarik analyses the validity of ethnography in rock art research, Pa 
Papers by S. Darsana, S. D. S. Janya and T. L. Thangspa, M. Nambirajan, K. Rajan _ 
focus on regional survey of rock art, . 
R. Gurukkal reports the discovery of new paintings in Alampatti in 1 Kerala. 

Paper by Boivin et al. presents the research undertaken in Kurnool district of 
Karnataka, and highlights the methodological issues. ‘ 
Erwin Nuemayer describes the Kushana style paintings in the rock art of Malwa. 
K.P. Rao traces the importance of the sky-map of cup-marks at Mudmal:: in Andhra 
Pradesh. 


, Paper by V. Selvakumar highlights some of the methodological issues in rock art of 
India and argues that rock art has to be seen as cognitive-symbolic-functional 
representations. 


Carla Sinopoli’s paper relates the motifs on ceramics and rock art along the 
Tungabhadra river in Karnataka. 
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INTERPRETATION 


Robert G. Bednarik 


‘ 


This paper refutes the validity of ethnographic analogy as a tool to assist in the interpretation of 
rock art, It also rejects the ability of the modern observer of ancient rock art to determine with 
scientific veracity what 1s depicted in rock ait, or what its meaning 1s. It even challenges the 
rehability of ethnographic explanations, pointing out their deficiencies The nature of objective 
links between unrelated arts via universals is explained 


Keywords: Rock art — Interpretation — Ethnography — Science — Universals 


Introduction 


In India, rock art has traditionally been the preserve of one of two disciplines, 
archaeology or ethnography. This distinction usually refers to palaeoart, or rock 
art made in the distant past, and that which is called tribal art in some parts of the 
world, indigenous, native or ethnic art in others. The differentiation between the 
two is clearly related to time. Palaeoart defines that which is old, too old to be 
accessible ethnographically. There are no reliable informants who might be able 


_ to tell us the meaning of palaeoart. 


For ethnographic art, at least some levels of meaning remain accessible, and 
entitle us to speculate about the function of such arts in the societies that produced 
them. In some cases, one may be able to interview a producer or consumer of the 
art, in others there are established cultural traditions maintaining a level of 
knowledge about the art that permits us some access to its meaning. In India, rare 
examples of valid ethnographic rock art interpretation have been documented. The 
country offering the most comprehensive record of emic rock art interpretation Is 
Australia. 

Here an Australian rock art researcher will examine several aspects of these 
two broadly defined art forms: the limits of scientific study of palaeoarts, the 
shortcomings of interpretational hypotheses about them, the influence of the 
observer’s own cognition, in examining such anciént arts, the fallibility of 
ethnographic constructs, the problems of reconciling the indigenous and ‘scientific’ 
(alien) conceptualizations of meaning, and the significant question of whether 
ethnographic (etic) interpretations of meaning can be relevant in the ‘text-free’ 
record of the distant past. While we can readily accept that there are some parallels, 
that indeed all graphic arts are ultimately related to some all-embracing whole, we 
find it hard to define that whole scientifically, and we remain profoundly uncertain 
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about the nature of the relationship between rock art and tribal art. Can ethnographic 
arts be used, by way of ethnographic analogy, in elucidating any of the information 
that may be encoded in palaeoarts? This has certainly been attempted by many 
archaeologists and in all parts of the world, but it is fair to say that such attempts 
have, on the whole, provided no reliable information. So our first question should 
really be: why have we consistently failed to obtain reliable analogic interpretations 
of ancient art in this fashion, and does this mean that this approach is futile, or 
does it mean that we have not conducted such theory building in the right way? If 
_ So, is there a better way, and if not, how does one study ancient arts scientifically? 
I should confess, from the outset, that I am most pessimistic about our prospects 
in most of these areas, and in particular, I perceive very little scientific benefit in 
most traditional approaches to rock arts. It is not the role of true science to create, 
- , remforce and perpetuate mythologies about the way the world is. I think this is a 
point we can all agree on. Hence science must proceed very carefully, constantly 
on the look-out for weaknesses introduced by the human propensity for 
anthropocentrism, ethnocentrism and egocentrism. This applies especially in areas 
of knowledge that offer little opportunity for refutationist dialectic, such as 
archaeology or rock art research. There are ways of conducting archaeology 
scientifically, but they are not just the scientistic (rather than scientific) ways of 
archaeometry, they are the methods of sound epistemology. Unfortunately, it is 
only too clear that practitioners around the world have a distinctive preference for ~ 
‘soft options,’ and for the greater part try to keep clear of epistemological issues or 
philosophical rigour, of anything that looks troublesome, intellectually challenging, 
or that seems to threaten the security of established belief systems. Overwhelmingly, 
science is predicated on models of reality as they evolved in Western thought, as if 
that were’some benchmark of objectivity. We understand today the very serious 
deficiencies of the worldview based on a Newtonian and Euclidean world, and yet 
we do not seem to have learned the lesson from its rejection by modern theoretical 
physics. None of these systems of knowledge represent some ultimate stage of 
validity. The belief systems based on their ideology are still belief systems, and for 
truths to be absolutely objective, claims of knowledge must be acceptable in any 
possible conceptual system, not just that of humans. That is the property of being 
scientifically valid. But without a determined effort, humans are only capable of 
thinking within an anthropocentric frame of reference, and whether that frame is 
derived‘ from the concept of cosmic reality as held by Europeans, or that of some 
other human group, is in principle irrelevant. 


ty 


Palaeoart and Tribal Art: Archaeology versus Ethnography 


Having thus expressed my pessimism concerning the ability of humans to think 
outside of their severely limited intellectual and cognitive universe, I address the 
question of ethnographic analogy. Some attention has been given to this question 
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by innovative archaeologists. Huchet (1991, 1992), for instance, has examined 
large numbers of expressed'or implied ethnographic analogies in archaeological 
specialist literature, and has found that there are hardly any instances of rigorous 
logic in the examples he considered. This, admittedly, refers to inadequate rigour, 
and does not negate the principle itself. However, at the more fundamental level, 
one can question the entire underlying logic. Relational analogy involves’ a 
demonstration of causal mechanisms or other factors in the similarities between 
source and subject that determine the presence and interrelationships of perceived 
properties (Wylie 1985). In practice, this is hardly possible, and analogic 
propositions must not be based on a simplistic acceptance of inferred properties in 
both the source and subject data, as we shall see. That record igitself never totally 
reliable, it has been filtered. . by a variety of cultural and cognitive biases. ` 
Archaeologists have tried i in a number of ways to deal with the problems of 
using ethnographic analogy, but there is no consensus of how it would be achieved 
scientifically. The lcading protagonist of the so-called New Archaeology, Binford 
(1967), suggests that documented analogies should form a basis for postulates as 
to the relationship between ‘archaeological forms’ and their behavioural context 
in the past. Deductive hypotheses drawn from such postulates would then be used 
to test the postulates. But there are numerous pitfalls in this kind of procedure. 
First, there is the nature of the archaeological raw data itself. When we consider 
the amount of reliable dating we have for rock art currently, it seems quite 
inappropriate to pretend that we can speak of specific rock art traditions and relate 
them to archaeological entities. Secure age estimates are unavailable for nearly all 
rock art of the world. For instance, there is no credible dating available for any one 
motif of pre-Historic rock art in India. We hear a lot about ‘Mesolithic art,’ 
‘Chalcolithic art’ etc., but the simple fact is that these age attributions are both 
stylistic and unproven. They are unproven because not a single rock art motif has 
been conclusively shown to be, say, Mesolithic, and there exists simply a degree 
of consensus that a certain:perceived stylistic latitude within an art corpus refers to 
a particular technological pigeonhole in archaeological time. This does not constitute 
evidence, it is an opinion. Perceived styles are not real styles (Conkey and Hastorf 


- 1991), they are merely what we would like to lump together for the sake of creating 
order in disorder, in accordance with our conditioned way of experiencing reality. 


Styles perceived by archaeologists, be they of rock paintings or stone artefacts, are 
nothing more than styles perceived by archaeologists. They may well be valid, I 
am not denying that possibility, but to prove this in a scientific fashion would be 
extremely difficult, would require a great deal more work'than we are likely to 
invest in the near future, and in the meanwhile we must conduct any studies without 
assuming that which has not yet been demonstrated to be true (Bednarik 1991a). 

But there are greater problems still with archaeological information. Not having 
been qualified taphonomically, such data greatly distort reality, and while the 
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archaeologist has always made some allowance for these distortions by simple 
common sense, without systematic correction one must expect that any interpretation 
of the record will inevitably be distorted (Bednarik 1992a, 1993a, 1994a). To 
illustrate with an example: there is significantly less evidence of wooden implements 
from the Palaeolithic period than there is of stone tools. Common sense tells the 
archaeologist that this does not mean that there were so few wooden implements, 
but that the distortion is the result of preservational bias. But the methods of 
obtaining this ‘archaeological record’ contribute themselves to the bias in the record 
(Bednarik 1994a). Some types of sediments preserve the wood much better, but 
the archaeologist is more likely to search where more abundant, more permanent ~ 
finds are possible. In taphonomic terms, the sampling method is itself biased, it 
cannot be assumed to be reliable. Thus a number of systematic factors are likely to 
distort the record, and they relate not just to preservation, but also to geology, 
climate, preferences and knowledge of practitioners, priorities of research traditions, 
etc. In short, what is so often described as the ‘archaeological record’ is itself only 
a biased interpretation. 


The Ethnographic Record: What is it? 


Now let us look at the other part of the ‘equation,’ the ethnographic record. Much 
of it has not been collected under ideal conditions, but, just for the sake of the 
argument, we shall assume that it was all secured under the best of conditions 
possible. So we assume that alien researchers, who interviewed indigenous people, 
recorded the information so obtained accurately. It would seem that this record, 
then, should be objective. But is it really? 

The communication betwcen the informants and the recorder is always by 
means of translation. Even where the interviewer speaks the language of the people 
being studied, he or she is usually not very proficient in their language. He certainly 
has little or no linguistic access to those aspects of the culture that are avoided, or 
indeed taboo. Because he has an inadequate understanding of these limitations, his 
interpretation of what he does have access to will be affected by these complications. 
In many cases he uses a third party, an interpreter, and what he obtains is quite 
literally an interpretatjon, and not fact. He then interprets this interpretation in a 
way that makes sense in his own linguistic and cognitive framework. Moreover, ıt 
is well known today that extant traditional cultures do not permit outsiders access 
to all aspects of their metaphysical world. For instance, students of the oldest 
surviving culture on earth, that of the Australian Aborigines, have found to their 
surprise that the knowledge bestowed on them is intentionally limited in several 
directions. Not only in the sexual sense, because of the strict gender divisions in 
cultural knowledge (there are restrictions according to the gender of both informant 
and interviewer), but also that there are explanations within explanations, in the ~, 
fashion of Russian dolls: upon opening one, there is always another one inside. 
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Thus interviewers have found that the same informant used a different, more 
elaborate explanation for a phenomenon many years after he had given a simpler 
one to the same interviewer. 

The explanations given to ethnographers are commensurate with a 
researcher’s perceived competence. For instance, a rock art motif may have many 
meanings, beginning from a very simple level. This is rather like an explanation 
a contemporary urban father in India would give to his child. Once it had grown 
up, a more advanced explanation is considered appropriate, and so on. In 
indigenous or tribal societies, a great deal of knowledge is of restricted access, it 

= may be of a secret or a sacred nature, and there may be levels of severity. In 
societies such as the Australian Aboriginal people, serious breaches of sacred 
matters are traditionally punishable by death, and are often considered to be 
more serious crimes than murder, for instance. It is therefore inconceivable that 
information at the level of sacred knowledge would be passed on to uninitiated 
alien researchers, simply to satisfy their strange curiosity. Hence we,can be certain 
that all the published ethnographic evidence of such metaphysical knowledge of 
any tribal people is of the-type given to people of poor understanding ‘of the 
society in question. It should be obvious that this mechanism would have 
contributed to a simplification of ethnographic accounts: not only did the 
informants regularly observe the restrictions of tribal laws, they would have often 
` felt obliged to simplify interpretations for untutored outsiders. At times they 
may have been forced to deceive their questioners, in order to protect sacred 
knowledge. Ethnographers, naively unaware of these factors, base their 
professional reputation and standing on their findings, and they may not be willing 
to admit these severe limitations of their accounts. But that is understandable 
and we have to make proper allowances for such protestations. The simple fact 
is that, in indigenous societies the separation of religious and profane matters is 
not remotely as clear as it is in urban societies. Since these indigenous societies 
possess various levels of restrictions on metaphysical knowledge, we must accept 
that these restrictions also affect the nature of the information that can be provided 
to uninitiated outsiders, such as researchers. One cannot explain to the interviewer 
every aspect of what appears to be, on the face of it, an economic and thus 
presumably profane aspect of the culture, because some of the meanings involved 
in a comprehensive explanation involve information of a secret nature. Hence 
even under the best possible conditions, the researcher will only obtain 
fragmentary explanations. 

But as we have seen, even this fragmentary information will be translated and 
interpreted, perhaps re-interpreted into the researcher’s own concepts, so as to 
make sense to him and the readers of his reports. To say, in these circumstances, 
X that one can have unlimited confidence in an ethnographic record so concocted is 

highly optimistic. í 
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Now we comc to the main problem. In analogical interpretations of rock art 
we rely on two types of record: the source of the analogy (ethnographically 
determined ‘meanings’) and the subject of the analogy (the empirical data acquired 
about a corpus of rock ait). We have seen that archaeological data are severely 
distorted by many taphonomic processes. We also know that most rock art is 
undated, or has been attributed to some archaeological pigeonhole on the basis of 
inadequate assessment. Now we are trying to relate this biased data to the patently 
incomplete ethnographic interpretations that may be no more appropriate than 
children’s stories! Surely this cannot be a scientific procedure by any standards, 
and surely such a procedure cannot be proposed or supported by anyone who has 
seriously considered the issues I have examined above. 

As I indicated earlier, I am very pessimistic about the prospects ‘of achieving a 
form of comparative analytical study of palaeoart and indigenous art, in a 
scientifically valid form. Such comparison would be on the basis of analogy: because 
we believe that certain practices in the production or use of ethnographic art have 
certain meanings, rock arts that exhibit some apparently similar characteristics 
should relate to similar meanings. This is complete nonsense, I perceive no logical, 
scientific or epistemic justification for this assumption, and hence reject it entirely 
as a worthless, pointless waste of effort. It can lead us nowhere, except into the 
realm of fantasy and myth. 


Objective Links between Art Corpora 


In the above critique of ethnographic constructs — the ideas ethnographers form 
about indigenous peoples — I have hardly even considered the enormous differences 
.we must expect to exist between the respective conceptualizations of meaning, 
reality and significance, of both the informant and the interviewer. The latter, with 
the arrogance of Western science, assumes of course that his framework of reality, 
his metaphysical model of the world, is superior. Admittedly, in recent years it has 
become fashionable to treat alternative models of reality with less condescension 
than in the past, and this trend may lead to a better quality in the information from 


such sdurces. However, it will not be easy to purge the biased data from the | 


discipline, particularly as so much of them are unique. There are two reasons for 
this recent trend: the gradual global improvement in the recognition of ‘tribal’ 
culture, and developments in ethology, particularly primate ethology, which have 
resulted in a general blurring of the humanistic divisions (Plotkin 2002). The effect 
may be a better appreciation of the full complexity of tribal cultures, but this does 
not help us in its actual understanding; it merely helps us to understand how difficult 
proper appreciation of all its complexities might be. A step in the right direction, 
most certainly, but no help yet in interpreting palaeoarts. Nor do I expect that such 


help will ever be forthcoming. Ultimately, all forms of art are in some way, 


connected, and it would serve no purpose to select two not historically related arts 


a 
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and to use one to interpret the other on the basis of one’s own perceptions. If there 
is a historical connection possible, this is of course a different matter, there is no 
reason to assume that one form of art should not have developed into another, just 
as each cultural tradition has its origins in another. 

There is a second connection that may link the arts of a particular geographical 
region. Rock art has the unusual ability of surviving for a long time, and it frequently 
occurs in very prominent places. Hence it is clear that rock arts of previous peoples 
were seen, interpreted and reacted to by later peoples occupying the same locality. 
Thus rock art has the outstanding ability of acting as a cultural determinant (Bednarik 
1991/92). Tribal people often believed that the art of earlier people was not made 
by other humans, but was part of the original landscape, having been placed by 
spirits, deities or creation heroes. Therefore the rock art played a céntral role in the 
spiritual world of such tribes: it proved and confirmed, for all to see, the existence 
and power of the religious forces a group believed in — whatever those forces 
may have been. Naturally, such groups would then adopt aspects of the art’s motif 
range into their own art, or they would adapt them to fit into their own interpretations. 
In this way the older art served as a determinant of artistic expression, and we 
know that there are rock art traditions that survived for more than 45,000 years 
without significant change (Bednarik 1992b). This is not because the region was 
occupied by just one ethnic group all this time, but because the successive occupiers 
adopted the earlier art into their cosmology, and this led to an artistic conservatism 
of enormous durability. Other forms of art may have been developed alongside, 
but the most ancient form continued to exert its artistic influence through its relative 
permanence. l 

This,however, is not the.only reaction we oan-perceive in the evidence. One 
of several other forms of documented evidence we have of responses to rock art 
suggests vandalism, and rock art vandalism is almost as old as rock art itself. In 
Cosquer Cave, France, two phases of rock art are believed to exist: the first 


“occupation may have been ‘from about 28,000 to 26,000 years BP, the second 


from 19,000 to 15,000 BP (Clottes et al. 1992). The more recent, Solutrean or 
Magdalenian people destroyed or damaged much of the art of the earlier, presumably 
Gravettian people. Many of'the hand stencils of the earlier occupiers were over- 
marked or tampered with, or the stalactites bearing them were smashed. Graffiti or 
vandalism occur right through the periods of pre-History and History, and of 
particular interest are those of modern religions. Christian missionaries are notorious 
for over-marking or disfiguring early rock art (for examples from Bolivia and 
Russia, see Bednarik 1991b}, and the rock art vandalism of Moslems in western 
China was massive. In short, different peoples have responded to rock arts in 
different ways (I have only:cited two such ways, but there are several others), 


* which tell us much about cultural dynamics. This type of information is much 


more reliable than vacuous speculations about the meaning of individual motifs, 
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or about ethnocentrically perceived ‘styles’ — and it is much more useful. For 
instance, it may provide an opportunity for historical correlation, as in the case of 
documented Spanish policies in Andean regions in the 16th century (Querejazu- 
Lewis 1991/92). 


Universals in Arts 


So far, I have defined two ways of studying relationships between different corpora 
of rock art. The first, development through cultural continuity, obviously requires 
such continuity, which is the factor providing the necessary link. In the second 
case, in which there are reactions to alien rock arts recorded, the link is not cultural, 
but spatial: it is provided simply by the location, through the permanence of the 
rock art at the site of its occurrence. There is a third way of linking different bodies 
of rock art, which is neither cultural nor spatial. One can compare with it rock art 
corpora that occur in different continents, are from different periods and lack any 
cultural connection. This link is the human brain and system of perception, and the 
connection 1s made by universals in art. This approach is concerned with neural 
processes, motor actions and hominid endeavours of creating realities through art. 
I should emphasize that cognitive universals in art are a ferociously complex subject, 
and this is not the place to examine these complexities in any detail (Bednarik 
1990/91). This is not about simplistic applications of universals, as in the claims of 
shamanism, fertility imagery etc., but there is no doubt that all forms of graphic art 
(rock art, portable two-dimensional art, tribal arts, body decoration, children’s art, 
graffiti, subconscious doodling, fine arts etc.) are tied together by certain forms of 
universals. This type of correlation, then, does involve rock arts and tribal arts, but 
not exclusively. Nor is it a way of providing simplistic interpretations of meaning. 

By far the most common interpretation of meaning in rock art is the 
iconographic interpretation of motifs by the observer. We are told what the beholder 
of the art thinks it depicts. In many cases, the motif has such outstanding diagnostic 
features that such identifications do sound very convincing, but as we all know, in 
many more cases the picture is not at all clear-cut. Moreover, many researchers 
‘define various aspects of the motif in an entirely subjective fashion: they tell us 
that the subject is running, falling, pregnant, praying, dead or whatever else they. 
perceive in the art. Provided that all these fascinating interpretations are offered 
for the purpose of creating a new folklore about the art, a new mythology, one 
could not possibly object to them. Indeed, such interpretations may be quite useful 
to the scientist, because from them he can learn about the perception of the person 
interpreting the art. If the person speaks our language and is capable of analyzing 
his own responses to the art (to tell us, for instance, very precisely why he thinks 
the animal figure is of a dying animal), than we have a good example of an 
ethnographic reaction to an alien art. The person whose perception is so analyzed ~< 
may be a ‘tribai’ person from Orissa, or a suburban person living in London, the 
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analysis of his perceptive processes is in both cases ethnographic work. The idea 
that ethnography in some way only applies to people of certain races is very odd, 
indeed unscientific, and it is clearly racist. Similarly, the idea that an ethnographer 
must be a university-educated urban person who holds more or less Western 
concepts of reality is entirely invalid, and an expression of a severe bias. 

It seems to me that the ethnographer’ s idea of the meaning of an ‘ethnographic’ 
art, while telling us so much about his perception of the world, still tells us absolutely 
nothing about the meaning, of the art itself. And this brings us to the crux of the 
whole matter. If it is not possible to use the conscious interpretation of a 
contemporary person from, our own culture, using our own means of relating to 
physical reality to obtain any form of interpretational access to the picture of a pre- 
Historic artist, why should we expect that the highly suspect interpretation recorded 
by an ethnographer among tribal artists should have any bearing on the meaning 
of a pre-Historic picture by an artist who had no cultural connection with the former? 
Once again, it is entirely obvious that this approach is scientifically ludicrous, and 
totally worthless. 


The Futility of Creating Iconographic Meanings 


This last argument also raises another matter, the shortcomings of our 
interpretational hypotheses of iconographic meaning. Many theories about rock 
art are based entirely on the identification of motifs in rock art. There can be no 
doubt that these identifications are essentially subjective and etic, and that they 
cannot be confirmed or refuted by any form of scientifically acceptable procedure 
(1991a, 1991c). Such identifications are themselves hypotheses, but non-refutable 
hypotheses. We simply do not know what is depicted in a pre-Historic art, in an 
emic sense, and those.‘researchers’ who think they can confidently identify objects 
depicted in rock art will.need to demonstrate their self-proclaimed abilities by 
presenting independent confirmation of them. This is not possible, and we know 
in fact that in- the few cases where the identifications of a researcher could be 
checked against the emic definitions of the artists themselves, or the traditional 
custodians of the art, the ‘scientific’ interpreter of the art had failed abysmally 
(e.g. Macintosh 1977). To take a bunch of such hypotheses of iconographic 
interpretation and arrange them as the basis of another hypothesis is again certainly 
not a scientific procedure. They are all based on iconographic decisions of an 
observer who has no access to the iconographic conventions of the pre-Historic 
culture in question, and who is simply making up interpretations because they 
cannot be refuted anyway, and because he thinks that his own cognitive processes 
of identifying and classifying iconicity are identical to those of the artists. Perhaps 
they are, but how would we demonstrate this? Obviously we cannot, hence the 
identifications are tentatiyc, unless the art is indeed highly elaborate and naturalistic. 
But even then we must not invent meanings and intentions from the motif simply 
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because they make sense to us, because they suit our cultural, cognitive and 
intellectual model of the world. We have no idea what the model of the world the 
long-gone artists possessed could have looked like. 

Palaeoarts can be studied scientifically, but to do so we must ask ourselves 
first: what is the purpose of a scientific analysis? Could it be to determine a quality 
that cannot be determined, such as meaning? Or is it simply to determine what 
aspects of the art can be examined systematically and analytically? The obvious 
answer is that it would be nice to know the meaning of the art, but if science cannot 
provide it we can either find out what else science can do for us, and can do properly 
— or we can abandon the long and stony path of science and take the shortcut to 
‘meaning,’ creating and projecting our own favoured interpretation of the art. 
Provided we do so without touching the art, without interfering with it in any way, 
it is a perfectly harmless pastime, and there can be no objection to it. Rock art 
interpretation is highly stimulating, it enriches our experience and it can enrich our 
own art and culture. It can help us create more myths about the past, we can invent 
our own favoured story of what happened in that past. Provided that in the process 
we do not belittle any other culture, there can be no objection to such quests. ` 

The obvious qualification, however, is that such mythologies are not created 
in the name of science. It is not the business of science to create myths about the 
past (Bednarik 1992c). Science does have a role to play in palaeoart studies, most 
certainly, and although the application of scientific practice in rock art studies is a 
very recent development, great strides have been made in the last few years 
(Bednarik 2001). Indeed, this discipline has progressed much more in the last fifteen 
years than in the previous two hundred years! And yet, progress seems to be still 
accelerating. For instance, one only has to consider what a proliferation in serious 
dating work the last fifteen years have seen. Among the specialized subjects being 
developed now are various technological studies and physico-chemical analyses; 
the identification of various types of residues (for instance, binders, proteins, lipids, 
extenders etc. in rock paints, or organic inclusions in mineral accretions over 
petroglyphs) (Clottes et al. 1990; Cole and Watchman 1992); computerized 
programs of image analysis and manipulation (Bednarik and Seshadri 1995); nano- 
stratigraphy of paints (Watchman 1992), microscopic study and ‘internal analysis’ 
of tool marks in rock art and portable art (Marshack 1985); discrimination of 
anthropic and non-anthropic marks on rock and portable objects (Bednarik 1994b) 
and relevant ethology (Bednarik 1991d, 1993b); replication studies (d’ Errico 1991); 
erosion and micro-erosion studies (Bednarik 1992d); relationships between 
phylogenic and ontogenic development of logic and symbolism; the psychology 
of iconicity and its decipherment; concepts of type and typicalness in pre-Historic 
art, symbolism and psychology; distinction between mental and artistic 
representations; the application of taphonomic logic at both technical and epistemic 
levels (Bednarik {994a); epistemology in the formulation of theories and in the 
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interpretation of palaeoart (Bednarik 1990/91); valid applications of statistics in 
the discipline; sound utilization of universals in palaeoart studies (Bednarik 1990/ 
91); and other experimental approaches. 

None of this sounds as easy as deciding what we might think a picture depicts. 
It all sounds like a promise of a great deal of hard work. But science was not meant 
to be easy. This approach may never tell us what palaeoart meant, certainly not in 
the short term. Tribal or indigenous arts may play some role in such future work, I 
am sure, but not at the level of naive analogic deduction. 
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In 2003, as part of a program of archaeological survey ın the southern part of Kurnool District in 
Andhra Pradesh, south India, a series of previously unreported rock art sites were recorded. 
These primarily consist of pictographs, painted onto the walls of quartzite rock shelters and 
boulders They appear to cover a range of time periods from the present day and potentially 
extending back into the Pleistocene. This paper presents the results of the research undertaken by 
the authors in Kurnool district of Karnatak 
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India has a rich and diverse body of rock art that is found in a wide range of 
ecological and geographical settings. Rock art in the subcontinent covers a 
substantial time period, from the Pleistocene and through the Holocene 
(Chakraverty 2003), and continues to be produced today. Many scholars over 

)~the last century have studied this rock art corpus from the micro-scale of individual 
rock art sites through to the macroscale of the subcontinent as a whole (e.g., 
Allchin and Allchin 1994-95; Boivin 2004; Chakraverty 2003; Bednarik and 
Chakravarty 1997; Gordon and Allchin 1955; Neumayer 1993). Nonetheless, 
rock art studies in India, as in numerous other regions of the world, remain in 
their infancy, and a number of:outstanding problems exist in fieldwork practices, 
analyses and interpretations. 


Chronology and Dating 


Few attempts have been madeito systematically date rock art in the subcontinent 
(though see Bednarik and Chakravarty 1997). Dating of rock art in India often 
“relies on content, such that, for example, art showing wild animals and people 
with bows and arrows and the like is frequently designated as ‘Mesolithic’ in age. 
Depictions of cattle and plows, are often attributed to the Neolithic, while metal 
objects and weapons are taken to indicate Iron Age art (e.g., Neumayer 1993; 
Pandey 1993) ((e.g.eeee . While the use of content to assist dating is common 
practice and can be very informative, it is necessary to critically assess the 
chronological categories used. Given the extended period over which hunting and 
gathering and many other practices depicted in rock art have been undertaken, it is 
Adidas for communication. Nicole Boivin, Leverhulme Centre for Human Evolutionary Studies, 
University of Cambridge, E-mail nlb20@cam ac uk 
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problematic to use such features as exclusive indicators of chronology. Many of 
them can do little more than provide an upper limit for the age of the images. 

In building up rock art chronologies, it is necessary to draw upon a variety of 
lines of evidence, rather than a single rock art feature, and this can be a slow process. 
Supporting evidence for constructing rock art chronologies can be drawn from 
associated archaeological deposits, buried ochre, stylistic depictions from excavated 
material culture, such as pottery, and by investigating pigments, subject matters, 
styles, patination and taphonomic impacts, and patterns of super-positioning in rock 
art (Chippindale and Tacon 1998; Dorn 1995, 1997, 1998, 2001; Francis et al. 1993; 
Keyser 1987; Keyser and Klassen 2001; Rowe 2001). The application of Harris ` 
matrices to rock art panels has yielded important results (e.g., Chaloupka 1993; 
Chippindale and Tagon 1993; Loendorf 1990; Loubser 1996; Magar and Davila 
2004). Such site specific chronologies cannot, however, inform the researcher of the 
time elapsed between painting episodes; it is important to recognize that panels may 
have been created, transformed or rejuvenated over a long time period. 

Where possible absolute dating methods should be employed (see Whitley 
2001). This 1s most readily done with paintings, when some charcoal from the 
original pigment remains on the surface and can be direct dated. Charcoal is not 
always present for dating, however, and other less direct methods of dating rock, 
such indirect stratigraphic dating, are sometimes necessary (Aubert et al. 2007; - 
Pettitt and Pike 2007). These, however, are still being developed, and most remain ` 
controversial (Pettitt and Pike 2007). Nonetheless, they have sometimes been 
applied with apparent success, and are worth attempting in the Indian context, 
where absolute dating would in some cases shed significant light on the chronology 
and interpretation of paintings. 


Documentation 


Documentation and recording of rock art should be systematic and as faithful as 
possible to the original image, as artistic approaches are not representative of the 
matcrial. Standards of documentation should be followed as some techniques (such 
as chalking or wetting images to render them more visible) will damage the art. No- 
single recording system will be applicable in all circumstances, but a number of 
guides exist that are suitable for most situations (e.g. Loendorf 1998; Swartz 2006; 
Whitley 200! ). Effective rock art documentation usually includes sketching (often 
with a wooden, scaled reference frame), professional tracing (unless the pigment 
is poorly bonded to the rock surface), photography (under varying light conditions) 
and the use of GPS and GIS analysis. 


Systematic and Quantitative Studies 


Rock art research in India has rarely involved quantitative or systematic analyses, 
although it is clear that patterns, quantities, proportions and distributions can telki 
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researchers much about relative chronology, dating and motivations for rock art 
production. Patterns of rock:art distribution in the landscape can provide clues as 
to who was creating rock art and why (Chippindale and Nash 2004; Chippindale 
and Tacon 1998). Rork art sites in the midst of settlements were clearly created in 
different circumstances than rock art sites in difficult to reach locales. Based on 
this and other lines of evidence, Lewis-Williams has cogently argued that rock art 
produced deep in caves systems in southwest France may have been the work of 
shamans embarking on ritual journeys (Lewis-Williams 2002). With well-defined 


~_ objectives, quantitative studies can reveal important evidence for rock art 


J 


researchers. Numerical relationships between animals and anthropomorphic figures, 
and between rock art images and group size, have been successfully employed by 
researchers worldwide in offering interpretations of rock art (e.g., Layton 1992; 
Maggs 1967, 1971; Pager 1971; Vinnicombe 1976; Whitley 2001), and these 
analyses have allowed more in depth investigations into different stylistic traditions 
(e.g., Keyser and Klassen 2001; Schaafsma 1980; Turpin 2001; Whitley 2001). 
Within the subcontinent Raymond and Bridget Allchin have shown that the 
relationship between rock art sites — comprising of almost obsessive depictions of 
bulls and cattle — and Neolithic pastoral and agricultural sites can be useful for 
dating (Allchin and Alichin, 1994-95; Allchin 1963). Similarly, K. Paddayya and 


q- Nicole Boivin have drawn upon the repeated associations of Neolithic and Iron 


Age rock art sites in the south Deccan plateau with rock ‘gongs’ to argue that 
ringing rocks played a part in prehistoric rock art practices (Boivin 2004; Boivin et 
al. 2007; Paddayya 1976). Such associations are potentially highly meaningful, 
but analyses of these patterns are best suited to the results of systematic surveys. 


Ethnographic Studies 


India is one of a few places left in the world where traditional rock art practices are 
ongoing, and can be studied and documented. Despite the ethnographic importance 
of rock art production in India, few researchers have taken the opportunity to conduct 
anthropologically-informed studies of contemporary rock art practices (though see 


~- Jain 1984). It would be encouraging to see researchers try to understand the methods 


of production of rock art, as well as its role in social and ritual practices in India. 
This would in addition potentially offer the opportunity to shed light on the activities 
and beliefs of marginal groups in the subcontinent. Contemporary rock art is 
produced by a variety of groups and individuals, and it is likely rock art has played 

a role negotiating and contesting identity in recent and contemporary Indian society. 
Ethnographic studies of rock art production in India will also assist researchers 

in understanding the prehistoric archaeological record, both in India and elsewhere. 

- Studies of contemporary rock art furnish researchers with a better basis of knowledge 
from which to begin to comprehend rock art creation in the past, by providing 
information about the reasons rock art is produced, and its broader role within 
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society (e.g., for South Africa see Lewis-Williams 1980; Solomon 1998; for 
Australia see Moorwood and Hobbs 1992). Although no direct parallels can be 
made between modern and prehistoric behaviour, an anthropologically informed 
rock art perspective and corpus of data has much to offer researchers of rock art 
worldwide. 


Rock Art and the Kurnool District Archaeological Project 
In 2003, as part of a program of archaeological survey in the southern part of 


Kurnool District in Andhra Pradesh, south India (Fig. 1), a series of previously _ 


unreported rock art sites were recorded. These primarily consist of pictographs, 
painted onto the walls of quartzite rock shelters and boulders. They appear to 
cover a range of time periods from the present day and potentially extending back 
into the Pleistocene. The Kurnool region is important in terms of both regional and 
global prehistory (Cammiade 1927; Foote 1884; Murty and Reddy 1975; Petraglia 
et al. 2007; Petraglia et al. forthcoming a; Petraglia et al. forthcoming b) and so a 
program of systematic rock art recording and analysis was initiated. So far, three 
seasons of work have been undertaken, and although the analysis of collected data 
is incomplete, the methods, preliminary findings and future plans of the Kurnool 
rock art project illustrate our attempts to address some of the issues in Indian rock 
art studies outlined above. 


Rock Art Setting 


The rock art have examined in most detail is located north of the village of Jwalapuram 
in the Jurreru river valley (Fig. 1). The first season of research conducted on this 
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Figure 1: Map showing the location of Kurnool Distnct in India (left), and sites in the Jurreru and È 
Katavani Kunta valleys (right). 
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corpus (in 2003) focused on the general locating and recording of sites, the second 
(in 2004) on more detailed and systematic recording of sites with some additional 
survey, and the third (in 2007) on systematic survey to assess the patterning of rock 
art sites with respect to archaeological remains. Further seasons will hopefully include 
additional specialists and approach the rock art with new methods. 

The rock art under discussion in the present paper is situated in three separate 
valleys, which we refer to as the Jurreru River valley, the Katavani Kunta valley 
and the Yaganti valley. Geologically, the region is part of the Cuddapah Supergroup, 
a crescent-shaped basin of Proterozoic age (Gupta et al. 2003). 

cal The Jurreru River valley is steep-sided but relatively wide, and runs on an 
east-west axis. Five rock art sites, painted in red and white, have been identified on 
its northern slopes on southern overhangs of variously-sized quartzite boulders 
(sites identified as JWP). All but one of the rock art sites are on the lower slopes of 
the valley side, and they were all on the south- or west- facing sides of the boulders, 
facing onto the valley. 

Katavani Kunti valley (referred to as KK) is a significantly smaller upland 
valley cutting the quartzite plateau, running northwest to southeast and lying above 
the Jurreru valley. The initial survey revealed a number of sites close to the dirt 
road in the valley, but subsequent systematic survey has revealed rock art sites 
further up the escarpment. Quartzite boulders and rock art sites are more numerous 

y than in the Jurreru valley, and more substantial overhangs are present (at least 
today), A total of 47 sites are found in the KK valley. The valley sits on a pilgrimage 
route between two Hindu temples and some 14 of these sites, painted in white, 
appear to rclate to contemporary or recent religious activity. A further 33 sites 
contain a distinct corpus of prédominately red images. 

The Yaganti valley (YAG) is a subsidiary valley to the KK valley, and runs 
along a northwest to southeast axis. All but one of eight sites are located on quartzite 
boulders relatively high up on;the valley’s eastern limestone slopes overlooking 
the Yaganti Hindu temple to the west. Most paintings are in red, but some are also 
in white and black. 


~ Taphonomy 


Taphonomic impacts on the rock art and associated sites are not insignificant, 

although far less severe than many rock art regions worldwide. Taphonomic effects, 
while negative in many respects, nonetheless also hold the potential to nee light 
on rock art chronologies and datës. 

Taphonomic processes that have affected the Kurnool District site are of various 
types. Many of the shelters where rock art is found, particularly in the KK valley, 
are currently used by local farmers, herders, travelling pilgrims and/or saddhus, 

-amongst others. Shelter floors have often been partially cleared of stones and/or 
vegetation, and in some cases simple structures and shrines have been built, while 
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in other cases associated megaliths have been disturbed. One rock art site in the 
Jurreru valley has been used for target practice, evidenced by spent shells recovered 
during excavations, and others have seen non-archaeological excavations, 
apparently to obtain some sort of useful sediment. There is also evidence of damage 
to the rock art by rain, termites, insects, birds, algae and acacia branches. 

Undoubtedly one of the most obvious and potentially important taphonomic 
processes documented at the sites relates to the rock coatings that cover the boulders 
in the Kurnool District. These are often substantial, with many rocks exhibit coatings 
in a range of colours, including red, orange, yellow, white and black. Dorn (2001) 
has described some 14 different classes of rock coating, and following this, the 
rock coatings at Kurnool deserve further study, as the rates and methods of their 
formation may offer insights into dating the rock art. While many images are 
obscured by such precipitates, it is possible that they are also preserving much 
rock art to some degree, as evidenced by crisp bright images revealed in areas 
where precipitate has recently flaked off. 

Mechanical weathering of the rock substrates themselves is likely to have 
impacted the rock art sites. Evidence for spalling and exfoliation is evident at 
many shelters and it is likely that rock art, particularly older rock art, has been 
destroyed by such processes. The rate at which exfoliation occurs in the valleys 
and varies between shelters is of substantial interest, and a focus for further 
archaeological and geological study by the Kurnool District Project. 


Dating the Kurnool Rock Art 


Dating the Kurnool rock art will present a substantial challenge, as is generally the 
case in rock art studies. However, the degree of fading of some of the red ochre 
images, and the thick mineral washes that cover many of the images suggest they 
have been produced over a lengthy time period. Also, many of these sites are 
associated with archaeological remains, often of substantial antiquity. The 2004 
survey indicated that of 27 sites with images in red ochre, 13 of the associated 
shelters have archaeological remains that are visible on the surface. Four shelters 
have microlithic artifacts, 2 shelters have potsherds, 5 shelters have both microlithic 
artifacts and potsherds, and | has a megalithic cist. The 2007 survey revealed 21 
new rock art sites, 10 of which were associated with surface archaeology, including 
3 shelters with lithics, 2 with potsherds, 1 with a stone structure, 2 with potsherds 
and lithics, 1 with lithics and a stone structure, and 1 with potsherds, a stone structure 
and a human interment. By specifically focusing upon the associations between 
rock art and archaeology, two sites discovered during previous work were also 
shown to have surface assemblages: 1 included lithics, and 1 had pofsherds: lithics 
and a stone structure. i 

So far, only one rock art site has seen excavation to a significant degree, but | 
this has provided exciting results. Excavations in 2003 and 2004 at JWP 9, a rock 
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art site in the Jurreru river valley, revealed over 3 m of archaeological deposits. 
The overwhelming majority of these were aceramic and dominated by microlithic 
assemblages, with ceramics only recovered from the latest level (Petraglia et al. 
forthcoming a). Radiocarbon dating of finds from the site indicates that occupation 
deposits go back to at least 30,000 BP (and further, planned excavations will 
undoubtedly extend this occupation). Ochre, found throughout the occupational 
deposits at JWP 9, add another interesting line of enquiry. The findings at JWP 9 
suggest long-term hunter-gatherer occupation of the region, and it is likely that 
such groups had a role to play in the production of rock art. Although the question 
R— of whether art produced by Pleistocene hunter-gatherers remains visible today 
remains open, findings from sites such as JWP 9 suggest that it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that some of the older art in the region is of a substantial age. 
Some of the images at the shelters are clearly of a more recent date, and 
ethnographic enquiries indicate that rock art is still being produced today. A clear 
majority of this later and contemporary rock art relates to Hindu religious practices, 
including marks made during puja (worship) and, in the KK valley, marks made 
by passing pilgrims. It is also probable that some or even much of this art was 
produced by Neolithic and Iron Age groups, and excavations at another rock art 
site, JWP 11, revealed a Megalithic burial site of early date, perhaps from ca. 
1,200 BC (Petraglia et al. forthcoming a). JWP 9 may have been an early Megalithic 
_s- burial site in its later phase, as similar styles of pottery were observed there, 
and possible broken cairn structures and burial pits were identified in the late levels 
of the site (Petraglia et al. forthcoming a). Both preliminary and subsequent 
systematic surveys (see below) indicate a significant quantity of Megalithic cists 
and cairns in the Jurreru and K.K. valleys, many in direct or nearby association 
with rock shelters. 

. Despite having been produced over an as yet indeterminable but probably 
significant time period, only a limited internal chronology is possible for dating 
these images (see next section). Many images at the rock art sites are solitary or in 
non-overlapping groups, and so in only a small number of cases are 
superimpositioning studies applicable. It is hoped that absolute dating may clarify 
the dates and relative chronologies of the rock art. Accelerator mass spectrometry 
(AMS) radiocarbon dating requires only small quantities of organic material, such 
as charcoal (from, perhaps, the black paintings in the Yaganti valley, though these 
are probably the younger paintings), plant fibres trapped by or within pigment, or 
binding agents (perhaps animal fat or fluids) that help adhere the pigment to the 
rock surface (Keyser and Klassen 2001). While the accuracy of AMS dating is 
occasionally questioned (Keyser and Klassen 2001; Rowe 2001), when used 
alongside other techniques, such as cation ratio rating, which measures the leaching 
pe Of potassium and calcium out of rock varnish on engravings, and biofilm dating, it 

can be used effectively (Dorn 1995, 2001). 
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Due to the rock coatings and exfoliation processes seen in Kurnool, certain 
destructive taphonomic processes may shed light on relative chronology and dating. 
Patterns of superimpositioning of paintings and the coatings that under and overlap 
them can be studied to help define relative chronologies (Chippindale and Taçon 
1993, 1998; Dorn 2001; Keyser and Klassen 2001; Loendorf 1990; Loubser 1996; 
Rowe 2001). Coatings may also provide terminus post quem and terminus ante 
quem dates if they can be absolutely dated. However the complex microstratigraphy 
of coatings themselves makes this a challenging enterprise (Rowe 2001). Excavated 
rock spall may include painted surfaces, thus providing a means of absolute dating 
of the Kurnool District rock art — but so far no such surfaces have been identified — 
during excavations. 


Creating Categories: Towards an Internal Chronology 


With the aim of beginning to establish relative chronologies, a simple division of 
the rock art was made in the 2004 season into two categories: ‘newer’ and ‘red 
ochre’ sites (with a total of 40 sites). These categories are supported by taphonomy, 
content and associated archaeological deposits, although there is some overlap, as 
some red ochre sites also include recent rock art. 


Newer Sites 


Thirteen locations have been classified as ‘newer’ rock art sites, as they are clearly - 
relatively recent and do not contain images or symbols that might be of any significant 
antiquity. Most are painted in white paint, but the few red depictions found also 
appear to be relatively recent, based upon their content, shade, and lack of fading. 
There is a heavy focus upon Hindu symbolism at these newer sites, and most likely 
relate to Hindu pilgrimage or other religious activity in the KK valley (Fig. 2). 
Ethnographic inquiries indicate that the white images, made from kaolin and/or lime, 
are still being produced today. The Hindu symbols are necessarily less than ca. 2,000 
years old (the beginning of the ‘modern’ Hindu religion), and these particular ones 
are almost certainly less than 500 years old (the age of the Yaganti temple). ‘Newer’ 
rock art is distinguishable not only by its content, but also by the thick, white, well 
preserved kaolin and lime pigments used to create it. Since white pigments do not - 
preserve as well as red, the degree of preservation and bright colour suggest a relatively 
recent date. Some white images are reported from inside dolmens in south India, 
potentially indicating Iron Age antiquity (Rajan, pers. comm. 2005), although it cannot 
be discounted that more recent activities may have produced such rock art. 


Red Ochre Sites 


Twenty-seven of the 40 sites documented in 2004 have images in red ochre (ferric 
oxide) pigment (Fig. 3) and many may initially have been painted using a finer ~ 
brush in the prehistoric era. Of these 27 sites, nine also have images in white 
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Figure 2: White Hindu symbols in the KK valley. 





Figure 3: The exceptional main panel at KK 3 featuring fine-lined profiled anthropomorphs with 
bent and raised arms. The largest anthropomorph (centre) is 75 cm tall. Note also the 
superimposition, which is rare at Kurnool District sites. 
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pigment, including Hindu symbols found at the newer sites, thus blurring the division 
between the newer and red ochre sites. Studies worldwide have shown that most 
pre-ceramic paintings are red, because the iron oxide seeps into the rock through 
capillary action (Chippindale and Tagon 1998; Whitley 2001), and a working rule 
of thumb in rock art studies may be that while all old paintings are likely to be red, 
not all red paintings are old. Thus, some of the red paintings at the red ochre sites 
may be of significant antiquity, but the rule of thumb just outlined, as well as the 
variation in the degree of fading that the paintings exhibit, suggest that some may 
be more recent. The presence of white painting clearly indicates painting activities 
have occurred at some of the sites in relatively recent times, since white pigments - 
sit on the rock and therefore do not preserve as well (Chippindale and Taçon 1998). 


Distribution Studies 


Another way of approaching the issue of chronology is to try to systematically 
examine the relationship between rock art and archaeology. As many of the Kurnool 
sites are associated with surface finds, it was decided to examine the degree to 
which such surface finds of different ages correlate with the distribution of rock 
art. In 2007, work was undertaken to systematically examine and compare 
distributions of rock art and surface archaeology finds in the KK valley specifically. 
A benefit of this approach is that it enabled the investigation of the relationship 
between rock art and archaeology without the need for excavation, an inevitably 
destructive endeavour. 

The 2007 survey was designed to systematically sample the KK valley by 
walking along transects on the valley slopes, spaced 50 m apart, recording any 
form of archaeological material encountered. A total of 164 transects were recorded 
and a further 35 new sites were revealed beyond the rock art sites mentioned above. 
The archaeological remains at these sites are comprised of a mix of potsherd scatters, 
lithic scatters and stone structures. Significant spatial clustering of the various 
archaeological phenomena was revealed, suggesting distinct focal areas for activity 
in a variety of time periods. Correlations between rock art sites and lithic scatters 
support evidence from previous seasons suggesting that the two may be linked, 
and this association may be useful in dating the rock art. While the possibility - 
cannot be excluded, differential spatial patterning of rock art sites and stone 
structures suggest a limited relationship between the two. While the 2007 survey 
does not prove that any of the rock art is of early Holocene or Pleistocene antiquity, 
it does not provide evidence to dispute this hypothesis, and has provided an 
interesting new line of evidence concerning the dating of the art. 


Anthropological Perspectives 


Contemporary rock art in the YAG and KK valleys provides an excellent opportunity eg 
to examine modern rock art practices in India. Much of this rock art, predominantly 
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consisting of symbols drawn in white paint, undoubtedly relates to Hindu pilgrimage 
activity in the two valleys in recent and contemporary times (though perhaps 
stretching back centuries). ' 

The temple at Yaganti is known as the Sri Yaganteshwara Swamy Temple or 
Temple of Uma Maheshwar. Iti is a Saivite temple apparently built in the 15" century, 
and is associated with a natural spring and a number of notable natural limestones 
caves, which have been incorporated into the temple complex. The presence of the 
spring and caves suggests that the locality likely had some sort of sacred significance 
prior to the building of the current temple. The temple at Yaganti is a destination 
-~ of pilgrimage, and pilgrims apparently pass through the Yaganti and Katavani 
Kunta valleys (traditionally on foot) when travelling from the Sri Maddileti 
Narasimha Swamy Temple in Rangapuram village, in Bethamcherla Mandal. The 
latter is apparently a Vaisnavite temple. Both Vaishnavite and Saivite imagery is 
found within the Yaganti temple complex. 

Nine of the ‘newer’ sites in the KK valley have tens and sometimes hundreds 
of superimposed white, broad- brush or daubed V-shaped symbols that likely relate 
to Vaisnavite worship and/or pilgrimage. These mark several large boulders next 
to the side of the road, just before it descends from the upland valley to the Yaganti 
temple. Some sites contain numbers and graffiti that may document the names and 
dates of pilgrims moving through the valley. Four of the newer sites have 
~~ engravings: these consist of 2 lingas, 1 Nandi (the sacred bull), and 1 pair of 

engraved feet positioned in front of a shrine. At two of the KK sites there are 

anthropomorphic figures executed in modern white paint, and recent broad charcoal 
outlining of older red paintings. Another site in the KK valley has a contemporary 
and well-used local Hindu shrine and enquiries have indicated it is dedicated to the 
goddess Gangamma. 

The variety of rock art motifs and styles seen in the Kurnool District likely 

relates to the shared use of the valley by different groups and for numerous purposes. 
In recent times, rock art and associated features are likely to have been produced 
by hunter-gatherers, settled cultivators, pastoralists, and various pilgrims, itinerant 
wanderers and ritual specialists. The differential but shared use of the valley by 
these individuals, and the spatial layers and temporal cycles that rendered the same 
spaces both sacred and profane to different groups at different times in recent 
history and up to the present day deserve further investigation through detailed 
ethnographic and historical study. One of the aims of the Kurnool Project is to 
ensure that such study is undertaken so that rock art landscapes in the region can 
be examined in long-termiperspective. 


A 


Images i 


_'> Due to the rock coatings discussed above in the section on taphonomy, itis important 
to emphasize that much of'the rock art in the three valleys is difficult to see. Images 


H 
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commonly peek out here and there from beneath colourful coatings (Figs. 4-6), 
but are frequently unidentifiable. In some cases it is impossible to distinguish 
patterns or motifs, and only faded red images make the identification of the presence 
of rock art possible (Fig. 7). This does, however, suggest that much of the rock art 
is of substantial antiquity, rendering it highly significant from an archaeological 
perspective. Despite the taphonomic impacts upon many images, there are many 
more that are recognisable and traceable (see Figs. 8 and 9), especially when digital 
enhancement technology is utilised. 

In discussing the images here, we have concentrated on the paintings at the 
red ochre category of sites. The 400 paintings documented in 2004 — mostly solid 
or outlined red — at the 27 red ochre sites, comprise: 

¢ 106 red anthropomorphic figures (19 of which are shown in profile with a 

bent leg and bent, raised arm; see Fig. 3, for example) 


e 22 red lizard-like therianthropes (comprising both animal and human 
features; see Fig. 9 for example) 


¢ 83 animals (54 of which are indeterminable): most of the diagnosable 
animal species are quadrupeds, including 9 deer, 6 goats, 4 boars, 2 monitor 
lizards, 2 carnivores, an elephant, and a cow, but there is also a snake and 
3 fish (see Fig, 4) 





Figure 4:  Fish-like indeterminate (35 x 20 cm) with fin-like protrusions at JWP 13; note the mineral 
wash on the right of the image. 
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Figure 5: Lizard-like therianthrope (20 cm tall) obscured by mineral wash at JWP 9. 





Figure 6: Crab-like figure (15 x 8 cm) at JWP 13. 
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Figure 7: Mineral wash obscuring images at JWP 13. 





Figure 8: Redrawing of an anthropomorph superimposed on a 16 x 25cm outlined deer at KK 1. 
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Figure 9: Redrawing of two lizard-like therianthropes from JWP 13 with 3 fingers on each hand; the 
larger (30 x 15 cm) has clear legs. 


* 83 red geometric figures (including 7 sets of nested V-shapes, 2 sets of 
concentric circles, 5 zigzags, and 3 sets of dots; six of these geometric 
figures follow rock step contours) 

* 70 white geometric figures (including 31 V-shaped or trident symbols), 
and 2 black charcoal geometric figures 

* 7 handprints 

*  § depictions of what appear to be (ceramic?) pots 

e 2hands, and 5 pairs of feet 

* remnants 


The proportions of these different classes of images are summarised in 
Figure 10. 

Ten of the 27 red ochre sites have superimpositioning, but in most cases only 
one or two figures are imposed upon previously painted images, partly due to the 
frequency of isolated figures. The lack of composite imagery appears intentional, 
although the rock coatings that cover many areas of extensive rock art production 
make it difficult to establish this pattern for certain. As in the Bellary District of 
Karnataka, 120 km west of Kurnool (Boivin 2004; Boivin et al. 2007), there are 
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Images at the 27 red ochre category of sites (n=400) 


200 





Figure 10: The relative proportions of different types of images at the 27 red ochre sites. 


several examples of a solid anthropomorph superimposed over an outlined figure, 
usually animal. Dating the rock art stylistically (however defined) is difficult, but 
it is possible that outlined elements, in general, preceded solid figures. There is 
widespread superimpositioning at most of the heavily painted Hindu pilgrim sites, 
where people are still adding symbols and images today. 


Digital Enhancement of Images 


It has been shown in some cases that both the recording and analysis of rock art 
can benefit from digital enhancement techniques (Clogg et al. 2000; David et al. 
2001). Experiments in Photoshop suggest that the study of at least some of the 
Kurnool rock art can benefit from these techniques. In particular, alteration of 
saturation levels seems to significantly improve the visibility of fainter images. It 
does not appear to significantly improve the visibility of images masked by 
precipitates, although further study is required to confirm this. Digital enhancement 
does nonetheless enable easier differentiation of red pictographs from iron- 
impregnated precipitates and underlying iron-rich rock. 


Pigment Source . 


One potential source of pigment was located near JWP-9, where soft, iron-rich 
stones were found in red, orange and yellow and further studies are planned to 
investigate more fully the likely origins and make-up of the ochre identified during 
excavations, and in the rock art itself. The process of making rock art is often 
overlooked, despite the possibility that the production of the images may have 
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been more important than the images themselves to the original artists and viewers 
(Boivin et al. 2007). Evidence from the 2007 season suggests that red ochre was 
used in the form of a ‘crayon’ (Fig. 11), as well as paint in the creation of the 
images. Further analysis will focus on matters such as: which ochre sources were 
chosen and why; how the ochre was prepared; and which binders were used to 
adhere the pigment to the rock surface. Chemical analyses may yield significant 
results. 





Figure 11: *Crayon’ drawn pictures in the KK valley. 


Rock Art Contexts 


As suggested in the introduction, rock art context is potentially informative about 

+ past rock art practices, and the importance of contextual studies in Kurnool, where 
much of the imagery is masked by precipitates, would seem to be particularly 
heightened. Several scales of contextual analysis are suggested to offer potentially 
informative approaches. 

Examination of the relationship between images and surface topography 
suggested interesting correlations in some cases. For example, natural features in 
the rock surface have sometimes been used to accentuate the shapes of motifs. 
Also interesting is the relationship between rock art and rock coatings. While the 
coatings covering the rock art have been regarded as a taphonomice issue, it is 

Wentirely possible that rock art was deliberately located in areas where it was predicted 
that it would be covered up by rock varnish. Data analysed from the 2004 season 
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suggested that a minimum of 16 of at least 40 rock coatings cover pigment at the 
sites. This kind of pattern seems particularly interesting where images appear to 
depict water-dwelling creatures (such as the fish and possible crab depicted at 
JWP-13, which are partially covered by precipitates that appear to flow down the 
rock surface). Water symbolism may have been relevant here (as also discussed in 
Blinkhorn 2004), though it is also possible that the spectacular, multi-coloured 
flows were seen as dividing the everyday world from the supernatural or divine 
world beneath the rock, which gradually ‘reclaimed’ the images as they disappeared 
under progressive layers of rock varnish (for related arguments with respect to 
patination, see Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1990 and Ouzman 2001; Arsenault~7 
2004 also features an interesting discussion of the potentially sacred dimensions 
of similar coatings at Canadian rock art sites). 

Another potentially interesting area of study is the height of the rock art above 
the ground surface. While much of the Kurnool rock art is at or just above eye 
level, some of it is high up on the rock surface, raising the question of how it was 
produced. At JWP 9, 12 and 13, much of the rock art is found between 2 and 6 
metres above the present ground surface, which appears to be higher today than in 
antiquity. Paintings high up on the rock face are more rare at Yaganti and Katavani 
Kunta valley sites, although occasionally painted upon accessible rock shelter 
ceilings, suggesting that at least some of the art in the different valleys was made 
for different purposes and/or audiences. ` oO 


Planned Rock Art Studies 


There are a number of areas of study that we believe would potentially yield 
significant results in terms of our understanding of the nature and chronology of 
the Kurnool rock art, and which we hope to pursue further in future seasons. 

* Itis hoped to analyse the animal depictions in more detail, in collaboration 
with the team zooarchaeologist, in order to try to more clearly identify 
what species may be depicted, and to understand the relationship of 
depictions to zooarchaeological assemblages. This might permit linkage 
of animal motifs with particular periods. 


e Panels usually comprise anthropomorphic, animal and geometric figures. - 
Of the 27 red ochre sites, all but 9 have anthropomorphs or therianthropes. 
Of the 18 sites that do, all but 4 have animals, and all but one have 
geometrics. If a site contains depictions of anthropomorphs, therefore, it 
, is highly likely to contain both animals and — even more likely — geometrics. 
Such preliminary chronological frameworks would no doubt be improved 
by the application of Harris matrices, and such work is planned. 


* Anthropomorphio figures are sometimes depicted in groups or flanked by 
other figures. When depicted in groups they are usually identifiably male;qy 
although some figures have both male and female genitalia. More work is 
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needed on the significance of both groups and ‘processions’, and also on 
gender relationships. 


¢ The relationships between animals (including aquatic figures), 
anthropomorphic figures (both profiled and face-on with arms bent and 
raised) and therianthropic figures are key, and deserve further study. 


* Further research is also needed on identifying the protrusions emanating 
from the torsos of certain anthropomorphic figures and on the relationship 
between the white Hindu symbols and the older red paintings. 


-.. © We hope to sample the pigment from some sites, in order to learn more 
+ about pigment composition, sources and binders, and to obtain absolute 
dates. 


Conservation of Heritage - 


Many of the apparently older rock art sites in all three valleys are currently under 
some degree of threat from contemporary activities, including the production of 
rock art by present-day inhabitants and visitors. The new road that has been built 
in the Yaganti valley has led to increased traffic through the valley, especially by 
visitors to the temple at Yaganti. This will likely result in greater exposure of both 
archaeological and rock art remains to destructive processes. Discussion of how 
K best to deal with this and other threats to these sites should be prioritised. 
Conclusion 
The rock art in the Kurnool District of Andhra Pradesh is an excellent example of 
the spectacular rock art sites with which the Indian subcontinent is blessed. By 
embarking on a long-term, systematic study of the Kurnool rock art, the Kurnool 
District Archaeological Project aims to generate better understanding of and 
appreciation for India’s superb rock art record. Much work remains to be done. 
The threat to many rock art sites makes systematic research at Kurnool and other 
Indian rock art sites an urgent priority. 
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ROCK ART IN KERALA-A REVIEW 


S. B. Darsana 


The study on the rock art of Kerala started as early as the 19th century CB. A remarkable 
discovery of ¢ngravings by Fawcett at Edakkal, Wayanad district, opened the door for further 
vesearch on rock art. In the 20th century, a few scholars discovered more sites in the hilly parts 
of the region A review of the research on the rock art in Kerala, especially theme, techniques, 
antiquity and interpretations is attempted here. 


y? 


Keywords: iock art, engravings, Kerala, landscape, ecology. 


Introduction 


The state of Kerala (Lat 8° 17’ - 12° 47’ N and Long 74° 00' - 77°24 E) also known 
as Malabar, is located on the southwestern part of India, surrounded by the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the states of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, respectively, on the 
eastern and northern parts. This narrow state has a long coastline stretching from 
Thiruvanathapuram in south to Kasaragode in north, measuring about 580 km. 
Forty-four rivers, the Periyar and the Ponnani, being the major rivers, water the 
region, and the climate is characterized by excessive rainfall with a hot summer 

ss Season. The area is abundant with natural formations.such as thickly forested high 
ranges (hills,) rugged lateritic midlands and narrow coastal ‘plains. It is in the high 
ranges, one comes across a few of the natural rock shelters and caves that were 
converted into a picture gallery by the people of the bygone era. 


Rock Art Sites in Kerala 
A brief description of the rock art sites in Kerala is presented here. 


TABLE !: LIST OF ROCK ART SITES IN KERALA 


Site Name District Category Reference 
Edakkal Wayanad Engravings Fawcett 1901 

= Marayur-3 shelters Idukki Paintings Thampi 1976, 1983 
Tenmala Kollam Engravings Rajendran 1985 
Ankode Tiruvananthapuram Engravings Rajendran 1989 
Tovanmala Wayanad Engravings Gurukkal and Varter 1999 
Matattala, Vaymala Idukki Paintings Gurukkal (see this issue) 
and Jellirmala 
Ettukudaka Kannur Engravings Damodaran et al 2006 


WF dress for communication S.B Darsana, School of Social Sciences, Mahatma Gandhi University, 
Kottayam, Kerala, E-mail: darsanandini@ hotmail.com 
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Edakkal (76.2355 E; 11.62666 N) 


The “antiquarians” of the colonial period played a crucial role in bringing to light 
the archaeological wealth of Kerala. The honour of finding the first rock art site in 
Kerala also goes to one such antiquarian, Fred Fawcett (1901). Though appointed 
as the District Superintendent of Police at Calicut (Kozhikode), he took keen interest 
in studying the indigenous and prehistoric cultures. Along with ethnographic work 
that he carried out in Malabar, he studied the rock engravings meticulously. While 
on tour to document the tribal practices in the Wayanad region, he noticed the 
Edakkal rock shelters and visited the site with the help of his friend McKenzie 
(different from the famous Colin Mckenzie), who owned a coffee estate in Wayanad 
(Darsana 2007). He visited Edakkal three times from 1894 to 1896. In the study 
and understanding of Edakkal rock shelter and its archaeological legacy, Fawcett 
was assisted by Temple, Bruce Foote and Hultzsch (Fawcett 1901). 

Fawcett’s work was meticulous as he painstakingly made a detailed sketch of 
all the carvings in the shelter. Interestingly, he had given photographs of the carvings 
which appears to the first photographic documentation of a rock art site in India. It 
is to be remembered that more than 100 years back, Fawcett took the “photographs 
under great difficulties of light and position” (1901:413). His publication “with 
excellent photographs must be considered to be far ahead of his times when the 
technique of photography was still incipient” (Chandramouli 2002:18). Apart from 
the engravings, the Edakkal cave also yielded inscriptions of the historical period 
(Mahadevan 2003). In the latér period, many scholars attempted to analyse the 
rock engravings of Edakkal and offer interpretations (Gurukkal 1995; Gurukkal 
and Varier 1999; Gopi 2004; Rajendran 2007). 


Marayur Group of Rock Shelters (77.15 E; 10.233 N) 


After Fawcett’s remarkable discovery of Edakkal rock engravings, not much 
archaeological research was undertaken in Kerala in the first half of the 20th century. 
In 1970's, a research student from Deccan College, Pune stumbled upon three 
rock shelters, namely, Ezhuthala at Koodakkad, Attala at Pallanad and Purachi 


Ala at Champakkad in the high ranges of the Anjanad Valley in Idukki district— - 


all decorated with paintings (Thampi 1976, 1983). Out of the three, Champakkad 
is the largest shelter, while the Pallanad has the maximum number of paintings 
(Gurukkal] and Varier 1999). At these sites, evidence for superimposition of 
paintings of various cultural periods is noticed. Thampi also found microliths of 
chert-chalcedony from the floor of these caves and the region abounds with 
‘megalithic’ dolmens of the Iron Age Early Historic period. 


Tenmala (77.07338 E; 8.9634 N) 


Another petroglyph site is locatedat Tenmala in Kollam district. The Mesolithic 
deposit at this rock shelter was excavated by Rajendran. The site is significant due 
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to the dating of the stratificd mesolithic deposit, thus giving the only scientific date 
(C14 5210 + 110 BP) to a rock art site in Kerala (Rajendran 1985, 1989; Gurukkal 
and Varier 1999). The cave yielded a few geometric pattern carvings of square, 
circles and triangles. 


Ankode (77.0836 E; 8.4141 N) 


Located at Perumkadavila, the site of Pandavampara at Ankode in Tiruvanthapuram 
district is adorned with deeply engraved motifs. The rock engravings here are 
believed to have becn made using sharp stone tools similar to the ‘neolithic’ stone 
celts. The rock art site yielded stratified Mesolithic deposit. Though similar in 
style to the Edakkal engravings, the Ankode drawings are much smaller in theme 
and volume (Gurukkal and Varier 1999). 


Tovarimala (76.2639F; 11.6255N) 


Located at Wayanad district, the Tovarimala is a hilly plain of the Malavayal in 
the same region where the Edakkal cave is located. The site called Ezhuthupara 
yielded rock engravings very similar to the Edakkal engravings but less in terms of 
the volume and theme. However, the technique appears to be same (Varier 2006). 


Ettukudukka 


In recent years, engravings were -noticed on the lateritic surface of a road at 
Fttukudukka, situated 12 km east of Payyannur in Kannur district (Sreelatha 
Damodaran ef al. 2006). They. can be called geoglyphs and similar engravings on 
laterite have been found in Goa (Shirodkar 1994). Though the local villagers 
reported the presence of such engravings along the road, they were destroyed due 
to human activities. When the state archaeology Department attempted to intervene 
to protect the site, the local people opposed the move. 


II. Themes apd“fechniques 


In Kerala, as elsewhere the rock engravings deal with the common themes such as 
hunting and dancing scenes, and geometric designs. A few of these engravings 
might have been associated with some unknown ritual aspects of the past people. 
Most of the rock art in Kerala are petroglyphs, while at a few places they are 
pictographic in nature. 

The Edakkal carving belongs to a class of its own. Though the carvings depict 
the figures of humans and animals, they are made in such a manner that it requires 
extended vision to view and understand them. Fawcett reproduced the engravings 
with photographs and illustrations, and also studied them from an ethnographic 
point of view. He (1901) had noted the presence of swastika pattern, sun symbol 
and magic square among the designs. Most of the human figures are shown with 
massive headgears and raised hands. While describing the nature of execution of 
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the engravings, Fawcett endorsed the observation of Robert Bruce Foote that they 
were made by scraping the surface and not by-cutting or chipping out. 

The figure of a circle with a cross pattern inside is treated as sun symbol by 
Fawcett (1901: 413) while the later scholars have identified it with wheel, and 
thereby signify movement of people and goods (Neumayer 1991; Gurukkal 1995; 
Varicr 2006). Neumaycr views the symbol as a whecled cart (1991:54). Varier 
equaled the presence of wheeled cart with that of “an advanced stage of economic 
production and distribution” (2006:73). 

Gurukkal (1995) analyzed the morphological evolution of engravings at _ 
Edakkal and identified six basic signs, namely, canoe, cioss, triangle, square, 
circle and volute. According to him from these primary (canoe), secondary (cross, 
triangle, and squarc) and tertiary signs (circle and volute), all the drawings had 
emerged. Based on the use of medial signs to create a narration, he stated that 
the engravings on Wall No. | are relatively older, as they are made of simple 
primary signs. The engravings mainly showing the human figures on the wall 
No. 2 carved with the use of complex medial signs that depict ‘libidinous’ signs 
were ascribed to a later date. He argued that the engravings have to be viewed in 
a holistic perspective rather than in isolation. He perceived that the central figure 
in Wall No. | as that of a deity or a chief and the figures around him as ritual 
dancers. The representation of animals such as antelope, peacock, wild dog and . 
elephant and the plants and the flowers are indicators of forest with some ritualistic 
values (Gurukkal 1995).. y 

Mathpal (1998) who undertook a detailed study of the rock art sites in Kerala 
presents a comprehensive statistical analysis: 28 human figures, 19 animal figures 
and 400 abstract motifs among Edakkal engravings. He observed that most of the 
human figures are drawn in frontal posture while that of the animals in profile. He 
viewed them as distinct independent figures, lacking the idea of composition. 

The paintings and engravings at Marayur group of rock shelters are varied in 
nature. For the paintings, red ochre, pinkish buff, black, saffron and brownish 
ycllow were preferred (Thampi 1976; Gurukkal and Varier 1999). At Ezhuthuala, 
three-fourth of the 12-metre high cave shelter is covered with paintings, most of . 
which are superimposed. The human figures arc shown with arms raised and the 
animal figures consist of horse, bull, bison, elephants with and without riders 
(Thampi 1976). Nearly 100 figures are drawn, with the maximum height of a figure 
1s 1.5.m and the smallest is 3 mm. The most important figure is that of a standing 
human with tiger stripe motif in the body (Fig. |). Itis not out of context to mention 
the prevalence of the popular dance of Pulikkali in Kerala (or Puliyattam in Tamil 
Nadu), where the actors paint their bodies with the colours of the tiger’s stripes. At 
Attala, nearly 400 motifs are noticed; many of them (26) are humans in different _ 
postures (Mathpal 1998:35). A few consist of geometrical designs and animal 
figures. The paintings are executed in white pigment on the ceiling. Human and 
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Figure 1: Painted Human figure, Marayur 


animal figures are noticed at Puratchi Ala in white pigment. Interestingly, figures 
of a horse, and elephants with and without riders have also been painted. 

At Ankode, deep engravings of geometric designs, human figures, and 
decorative floral motifs occur (Gurukkal and Varier 1999). The site yielded 
microlithic tools, based on which it can be surmised that the engravings are made 
with microliths, according to these authors. 

The Tenmala rock shelter is devoid of any representation of human and animal 
figures. Only the geometrical motifs such as triangles, circles, and squares are 
noticed as incisions. The Mesolithic deposit found at the rock shelter pointed to 
the use of microlithic tools for execution of the incisions (Rajendran 1985). 

The Tovari engravings depict mainly a few geometric designs. One such symbol 
demonstrates a square divided with lines in it and an extended stick with a tip, 
which was identified as a tool tipped with iron mentioned in the Sangam Tamil 
literature as ‘irumputtalai yaatta netunkanai vizhukkol’ (Varier 2006). To enhance 
the power of the tool, the ritualistic mandala like square could have been engraved. 

The engravings could also be taken as the stylized version of the female reproductive 
organ, an interpretation based on the identification of a similar type found at a rock 
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art site in South Africa by Glyn Daniel (Varier 2006). The engravings could have 
been made by smaller stone blades, as most of them are narrow and shallow, while 
á Tew arc made with the use of large tools. 


Antiquity of the Rock Art in Kerala 


The antiquity of the rock art in Kerala is shrouded in mystery. No clear-cut dating 
method has been adopted, except in Tenmala that yielded a C14 date for the 
archacological deposit In all other sites, dates are arrived at based on stylistic 
features and the nature of motifs However, they are not reliable. In some sites, 
evidence of superimposition is seen. At Edakkal, over the carvings are noticed the 
later inscriptions in Tamil Brahmi and Sanskrit (Fawcett 1901; Mahadevan 2003). 
While at Ankode, there is superimposition of paintings over the engravings. At 
Marayur group of rock shclters, there is an evidence for the superimposition of 
paintings stretching over three cultural periods. Hence, arriving at absolute date 
for the rock artin Kerala is elusive, though a relative dating is possible. The authors 
of the rock art also remain faceless. : 

For Edakkal, with its intricate carvings, the dating seems to be quite intriguing. 
Interestingly, Fawcett never categorically assigned any cultural period for the 
exccution of the engravings at Edakkal. Fawcett while referring to the moulds that 
have grown under the carvings stated that they are “indications of an apparently 
great age for the carvings on the walls” (1901:413). However, many scholars in 
the later period have stated that Fawcett assigned Neolithic age to the Edakkal 
rock art (Mitra 1935, Gurukkal 1995, Mathpal 1998, Gurukkal and Varier 1999). 

. While describing the nature of execution of the engravings, Fawcett noted Robert 
Bruce Foote’s observation that they are made by scraping in and not by cutting or 
chipping out. He discovered a quartz flake in the same hill and he produced a 
drawing of a polished celt that he had collected from the coffee estate of Colin 
Mackenzie. This prompted the later scholars to assume that he assigned Neolithic 
period to the engravings. He also noticed the presence of worked quartz (microliths) 
in stone cists along with iron and other objects in the neighbouring areas. He had 
observed that the evidence for the “makers of the carvings are to be found in 
numerous stone cicles, situated to the west of Edakkalmala” (1901: 420-421). 
The recent exploiations (Selvakumar 2005) too had exposed a few microlithic 
sites in the region. 

If Fawcett had assigned any cultural period, it was indirectly only to the Iron 
Age-Megalithic period. It has been noted also that apart from stone celt, iron 
implements could have been used in the execution of petroglyphs at Edakkal. Though 
the discovery of the stone celt in the vicinity does not necessarily mean the Neolithic 
age, the engravings could indicate a greater antiquity for the site (Neumayer 1993). 

Fawcett had attributed the engravings of a human figure with a bow and arrow 

to be the works of the ancestors of the Moliu/Mullu Kurumbars of the neighbounng 
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region, known as the Vedars. He further stated that the nine major figures of humans 
with huge headdresses could be performing the “ancient devil dance” (Fig. 2). He 
also added that the “carvings may be merely the work of any one of the “devil” 
worshipping castes or tribes of the neighbourhood in a past more or less-probably 
more-remote” (1901:416). Based on the study of the Kurumbars who revere the 
hillock with great fear and awe, he concluded that the carvings could be the works 
of the ancestors of the Kurumbars. 





Figure 2: Engraving of Devil Dancer, Edakkal 


Gurukkal (1995) viewed the wheel sign found at Edakkal as an indication of 
the movement of goods and people and had taken that as an indicator for the antiquity 
of the carvings and placed it in the post Neolithic period. As the theme is comprised 
of complex human and animal figures, he argued that the engravings could be 
dated to the transition period from the Neolithic to the post-Neolithic. He placed 
the main engravings of the Edakkal to the Neolithic period and the periphery images 
that have been later added to the Iron Age Early Historic (megalithic) period. 
Mathpal (1998) assigned a date of 3500 years BP for the Edakkal engravings based 
on stylistic features. 
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The many layers of paintings‘at Marayur group of rock shelters are dated to 
various periods. Thamp (1976) assigned paintings of antelope, cattle and horse to 
the mesolithic (7000 BC); human figures to the Chalcolithic (2000 BC) and armed 
rider on clephant to the early historic (300 BC). However, as there is no evidence 
of Chalcolithic culture in Kerala, the second phasc is assigned to the Neolithic and 
third phase to the Iron Age. A painting of a human figure with wavy patterns 
inside is quite akin to designs on the russet coated painted pottery that are found in 
the early historic period, which is presumed to be of that period (Gurukkal and 
Varier 1999). (Fig.1) A similarity between the rock art motif of Bhimbekta and 
chalcolithic pottery was attempted earlier (Sonawane 1984). However, as there is 
no archaeological evidence for neolithic period in Kerala, this date is also doubtful. 

Tenmala is the only rock art site in Kerala that yielded a C14 date (Rajendran 
1989) for the Mesolithic deposit found in the cave shelter. The deposit is dated to 
5210 +110 BP and the samc period is given to the engravings too. 

From the above survey it is amply clear that a lot needs to be done to 
systematically date the rock art of Kerala. 


Interpretations 


Fawcett made preliminary observations about the engravings that he had studied 
at Edakkal. As most of the human figures are adorned with huge headgears 
(Fig. 2), he identified them as the performers of devil dance that are widely popular 
in the regions of Kerala, Karnataka and South Tamil Nadu. The interpretation can 
be seen in the light of the 7evyam dance of Kerala. Teyyattam (a corrupted form of 
Deivaattam) is the ritual dance popular in North Kerala, where the male performers 
“‘metamorphostscs” into a particular deity and dances in certain cult shrines (Kurup 
1986; Dinesan 2006). The artists wear huge headgears and also decorated masks 
(Fig. 3). The artists are basically from the communities of the Vannans, Malayans, 
Velans, Koppalans and Pulayans, who are classified as scheduled tribes of the 
region. Fawcett’s view that the engravings could be the works of the ancestors of 
the modern day tribes of the region cannot be ruled out either. The interesting 
analogy between the Teyyam dance and the Edakkal engravings needs to be further 
studied. 

Gurukkal (1995) viewed the engravings at Edakkal as the outcome of the 
contradictions in a society that witnessed the transition from the Neolithic to the 
Iron Age. Based on the study of Levi Strauss (1971) and Frederic Jameson (1981) 
who propounded that the creation of ‘gratuitous fantasy art’ is the result of “process 
of alienation and estrangement in society,” Gurukkal (1995) argued that the Edakkal 
engravings with massive decorative headdresses are the products of the society 
which faced insoluble problems and the communal need to overcome the issues 
with aesthetic imaginary art forms. He further argues that the earlier engravings 
were that of the Neolithic people. who under tremendous pressure from the metal- 
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using Iron Age people resorted to gratuitous art forms to get adjusted to the transition 
from one cultural component to another cultural module. 

As the massive engravings at Edakkal are mainly done with patient scraping 
of surface with a tool, it must have involved the participation of a community. As 
the artists had left no marks on the practice they must have acquired anywhere in 
the vicinity, Gopi (2004) observed that the Edakkal cave artists could have used it 
as transitory shelter and he attributed them to have come from Tamil Nadu where 
such engravings are found at Perumukal. 

While commenting on the Tovari paintings, Varier (2006) stated that the 
painting are loaded with abstract ideas compared to those of Edakkal, where the 
themes are ritualistic in nature. The theme of the Tovari engravings is specific 
centric. He compared the magic square symbols with that of the tantric mandalas 
of the later period. The engravings could have been used as representations of 
fertility cult laden with ritual meanings. 


Rock Art Themes as Markers of Cultures 


The themes in the rock art help to understand the socio-cultural aspects of the 
people who made them. A few ideas and meanings can be discerned through the 
study and analysis of themes represented in the rock art. 

It is interesting to note that the main themes in the rock art in Kerala are 
abstract in nature. A detailed statistical analysis of the representation of art motifs 
in Kerala rock art sites have been attempted by Mathpal (1998). Human figures 
occupy only a 12% of the total motifs, followed by animal figures (10%), while 
the abstract geometric motif accounts for 78% of the total art motifs. Human figures 
are shown in frontal position and the facial features and limbs are not clearly shown 
(Fig. 4). Out of the 68 male figures, a few are shown riding different animals 
(Fig. 5). Female figures numbering six are known only through broad waist and 
they are noticed only at Edakkal rock engravings. 

Hunting is one of the main themes in the rock art. However, not all the animals 
are shown as being hunted (Fig. 6). Most of the animals are shown in profile and 


F they are shown without eyes, ears and nose. Animals are shown in horizontal 


position, as noticed in other rock art sites of the world. 
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Human figures in rock art of Kerala 
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Figure 5: Categorization of Male Figures, (based on the data in Mathpal 1998) 
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Animal Figures in the Rock Art of Kerala 
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Figure 6: Animal Figures in the Rock Art of Kerala, (based on the data in Mathpal 1998) 
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Based on the depiction of animals in Bhimbetka and the upper Chambal Valley, 
Badam n.d) and Badam and Sathe (1991, 1996) and Badam and Prakash (1992) 
have reconstructed the Palaeoecological model for the entire region. Accordingly, 
fauna in the rock art was divided into three categories- a. Stream and Stream Bank 
community b. Megaterrestrial Community and c. Arboreal Community. 

A similar attempt in the Kerala rock art sites reveals that the animals such as 
elephant, bull, deer, tahr and cow belonging to the megaterrestrial community 
accounts for a massive 75% of the total biota. The scavenging animals such as fox 

+ and dog along with the lizard account for a 13% of the total fauna depicted in the 
rock art, The last category of stream and stream bank community constituted by 
the fish motif is at 3%: 

A thorough study and comparison of the biodiversity of the regions where the 
rock art occurs would throw more light on the palaeo climate of the region as well 
as the various dynamics of the site. A multidisciplinary study involving zoology, 
botany, anthropology and archaeology is the need of the hour to understand the 
rock art sites in a holistic perspective. 


Landscape and Rock Art 


In the post- processual archaeological studies, the role of the landscape in the 

f magnitude of site dynamic is given importance. The making of art in inaccessible 
heights could have been influenced by the location and the importance of the site 
by a given community. The spatial arrangement of other sites in relation to the 
rock art sites and natural spatial arrangement of the landscape could have contributed 
to the selection of a particular area for producing works of art. The landscape 
approach through which one sees the archaeological data from various landmarks 
in a given landscape can be applied in the study of rock art in Kerala. 

Attempts made by Bradley (1991) in analyzing the significance of the rock art 
sites from landscape perspectives have yielded interesting aspects. A pilot study 
of rock art sites by using the landscape and palaeo-economic trends at the Neolithic 

_ Britain enforced the role of land resources, pathways and directions on the location 

of the sites and their themes. The rock art sites in Europe are located in those areas 
that have experienced non-sedentary way of life. In this context, the natural 
landscape plays an important role in the selection and execution of rock art. The 
dialogue between the archaeological sites and the natural landscape can be discerned 
through the mapping of sites. 

The themes in the rock art at Galicia in Spain have been analyzed from 
landscape perspectives (Bradley et al. 1994). Here the figures of animals, mainly 
the deers have been drawn in profile and are mostly shown as if they are crossing 

the landscape at a particular point. The significance of the pathways and crossings 
~ was assessed by the pattern of crossings by the horses in modern day. The crossings 
are significant as important resource areas-for grazing, and shelter for the animals. 
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Based on pattern of movement of animals, the significance of petroglyphs across 
the landscape is assessed. 

In this attempt, the local legends associated with thẹ rock painting sites can be 
studied. A preliminary study of the rock painting site at the upper Palar Basin of 
Tamil Nadu revealed the symbolic significance of the site in relation to prominent 
landscape features-hill ridges, natural springs (Darsana 1997). The rocky boulders 
and other associated features are connected with the legends of Pancha Pandavas 
of Mahabharatha fame and they invariably lead.to the rock art site and a permanent 
link has.becn created with the past. The selection of sites at inaccessible high 
ranges could have becn motivated by functional (as resourceful) or symbolic 
(prominent landscape features along with locally important places) factors. 

A similar study can be attempted on the rock art sites in Kerala. For this purpose, 
instead of viewing the rock art sites in isolation, the intra site and inter site 
variabilities have to be taken into account. By plotting and mapping all the important 
landmarks along with the themes of the rock art, a clear picture may emerge on the 
nature of the rock art. 

In Kerala context, the study of the tribes living in high ranges with their concept 
of art can provide vital clues, as has been done in the upper Gundar basin 
(Selvakumar 2002). The ethnographic data can provide vital clues in.the 
understanding of,the rock art as an important cultural component. a 


Conclusions E : 


Though only a handful of sites are explored and studied in Kerala, there may 
remain a number of sites waiting to be explored. The recent discovery of sites with 
paintings in Kerala by Gurukkal (see this issue) is noteworthy. The existing ones 
face destruction due to the vagaries of the nature and human vandalism. As noted 
by Mathpal (2000) the “Eddakkal cave in the Wynad district of Kerala, having 
beautiful carvings is probably the worst example of vandalism”. The visitors leave 
the names on the rock surface thus damaging the legacy of the past that has been 
left to us to protect and preserve for posterity. The local and state governmental 
organizations should join hands together in preserving the heritage. The congress. | 
of the Rock Art Socicty of India (RASI) held in October 2007 along with the 
Indira Gandhi Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalaya, Bhopal, and Malabar Institute of 
Research and Development Studies, Vadakara at Sultan Bathery emphasized on 
the larger role of the Archaeological Survey of India in protecting the site and its 
environs before they perish (The Hindu Oct 28, 2007). 

Moreover, instead of studying the rock art sites in isolation, a holistic study 
i.e. regional approach of the entire region surrounding the rock shelters in totality 
is the need of the hour. Kerala has not progressed much in the study of archaeological , 
sites (Darsana 2004). For cxample though Fawcett stressed the importance of the^ 
survey around the adjoining regions of the Edakkal cave, till today only sporadic 
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Yes 


surveys have been carricd out here. The documentation of the Edakkal-along with 
the burial sites and other important landmarks in the neighbouring areas would 
throw more light on the mite ee unknown faccts of the site. J 
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RED OCHRE PAINTINGS FROM CHINNAR CAVES, 
KERALA 


P. M. Rajan Gurukkal 


A few rock caves with paintings have been tdentifted recently at Alampatt: hamlet in the Chinnar 
Wildlife Sanctuary near Munnar in Devikulam taluk of Kerala Alampatti is close to Marayur, a 
hill station that is already on the map of rock art with sites such as Attala and Ezhuttala bearing 

= paintings Alampatti has been noted too, but only one rock cave with red ochre line-drawing of 
Sambar deer in 2004 Five more caves with red ochre signs, primanily graffiti marks and handprints 
have been explored recently This paper presents a description of these new finds. - 


Keywords: Chinnar, Kerala, Rock Paintings, India. 


On the walls of a few rock caves at Alampatti hamlet i in the Chinnar Wildlife 
Sanctuary near Devikulam Taluk, the Munnar District of Kerala, rock paintings 
have been identified recently. Alampatti is close, to Marayur, a hill station that is 
already on the map of rock art with sites such as Attala and Ezhuttala bearing 
paintings ‘studied since 1970s (Thampi 1976 and Mathpal, 1998). Alampatti has 
been noted too, but only one rock cave with red ochre line-drawing of Sambar deer 

-- (Cervus unicolor sp.), in 2004. Five more caves with red ochre signs, primarily 
graffiti marks and handprints have been explored recently. 

Matattala, Vaymala and Jellimala caves are the newly reported sites. Other 
sites such as Attala and, Ezhuthala near Marayur were reported by Thampi (1976: 
135; 1999) and subsequently studied by Mathpal (1998: 20). 

Matattala is a complex of three natural rock-shelters located (N 10° 18’ 43.4"; 
E 77° 11’ 26.4") at an elevation of 738.7 m AMSL, on the eastern slope of the 
Alampatti rock that lies in north-south orientation with Alampattithodu, a perennial 
stream on. the west. The site ‘was first explored by a local person; namely, K. 
Dhanushkoti in early 2004 and subsequently reported in The Hindu by P. Thampi 
on the author’s intimation. The author and Sabi Varghese, Forest Ranger Officer, 

- revisited the sites under the guidance of K. Dhanushkoti in December 2007 and 
January 2008. The first shelter in the complex is spherical in shape and measures 
five m in length, with a floor of two m width and wall of two and half m height. 
The red ochre line-drawing depicting two female sambar deer and the back of 
another Occur in this shelter. At Mattala, two deer figures are displayed in profile, 
one behind the other (Figs. 1 and 2). The deer heads look very graceful, with the 
neck, the ear and the mouth depicted elegantly. The head of the deer on the rear is 
depicted above the.deer in the front, covering almost rear of half. The deer in the 
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Figure 1: Paintings at Matattala 





F gure 2: Paintings at Matattala 
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front seems to be squatting with folded rear legs and has a projected portion on the 
back as if it is about to give birth to a calf. There are two more small shelters 
adjacent to the above shelter with red ochre line-drawings at two locations in the 
mid-shelter, and at one spot on the last shelter, all small in size (ca. 63 cm x 46 cm 
x 84 cm). The middle shelter drawings appear to represent two honeycombs, a 
design repeated in the last shelter wall as well. There are red signs and graffiti 
marks in linear fashion and, smearing and rubbing with red ochre at a few points. 
The surface of the Alampatti rock is full of small dolmens that number about sixty, 
distributed in three clusters starting from the southern-most slope to the northern- 
most point at an elevation of 915 m, where a large single dolmen exists. It is about 
35 m below on the eastern belly of the rock that has the Matattala cave. 

Vaymala, literally, mouth like mountain or mountain with a mouth, is located 
at N 10° 19° 19.3"; E 77° 11’ 56.9" at an elevation of 878 m AMSL. It has three 
rock-shelters, one with a floor measuring six m long and two and half m wide, and 
the slanting wall surface of uneven height varying between four and five m. Some 
peculiar signs and graffiti marks in red ochre are found at two lower points (ca one 
m above the floor level) on the wall. The adjacent shelters are on the northern side 
of the rock, which is accessed through a tiny passage. However, it is inaccessible 
for an ordinary person who would easily lose balance from the cliff overlooking 
the deep valley below. They contain red ochre designs and graffiti marks too 
(Figs. 3 and 4). 





Figure 3: Paintings at Vaymala 
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Figure 4: Signs at Vaymala 


Jellimala is located in N 10° 18° 35.2" and E 77° 11° 29.3" at an elevation of 
779.2 m., on the east of the Alampatti rock. It has two shelters, small in size, 
almost like box-holes overlooking the valley (Fig. 5). The first one is three m long 
and one m deep from the entry point, the floor two and a half m deep, and the wall 
two m high. On the lower part of the wall a peculiar red ochre design occurs with 
stray red marks at two points. The other is at an inaccessible point on the northern 
belly of the rock and the shelter looks like a bowl in the slanting orientation, 
measuring about two m long and one m wide floor at a depth of 0.60 m with a one 
and half m high wall. Red ochre signs and designs occur at two points. 

These paintings may be of prehistoric, but of different cultures from the 
Mesolithic to the Iron Age. The red ochre linear drawing of sambar deer at Matattala 
may be of the Mesolithic times if we go by the directness of appeal of the content 
and stylistic features. But in the absence of corroborative archaeological remains 
and scientific evidence in the form of data from chemical analysis and radiometric 
dating, identification of the culture and chronology remains a matter of conjecture. 
At the foot of the painted *hood-rock’ at Marayur microlithic tools have been 
reported (Thampi 1976). However, the paintings there are multilayered and belong 
to disparate phases down to the Iron Age. There is a superimposed human figure 
with wavy lines, graffiti very frequently met with in the Iron Age pottery at many 
places in South India and Sri Lanka. There are several dolmens in the surroundings. ` 
All along the surface of the Alampatti rock there are many dolmens that come to 
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about two hundred in number. There are red ochre paintings at various dolmen 
sites of South India, but despite close proximity the dolmen sites of Kerala have 
not so far yielded them. Therefore, the probable relation of Chinnar red ochre 
drawings with Iron Age culture cannot be ignored. However, the painting in red 
ochre is a striking point of anthropological significance in the primitive cultures. 





Figure 5: Jellimala Cavity 


It is well known that red ochre made of silica, clay and iron oxide, famous for 
its amazing permanence, occurs all over the world from prehistoric times, mainly 
as a the colour of primeval emotion and a sign of blood symbolic of puberty and 
hence, fertility rites (Lawlor 1990; Bahn 1998). The significance of red is universal 
in all cultures for these reasons. Rock art scholars Anati and Lewis-Williams opine 
that prehistoric red ochre marks are indications of intense emotions and are 
Suggestive of a primordial system of world wide signs and meanings coming from 
Homo sapien sapien’s neurological processing (Anati 1994; Lewis-Williams 2002). 
Ochre was mixed with binders, such as vegetable juices, urine, animal fat, bone 
marrow, blood or albumen from eggs, whereupon one has a red liquid similar in 
look and magnetic properties, to blood. From the studies of Lorblanchet (1988) 
and Bahn (1998) we understand that red ochre was mixed with blood as a binder 
and this spray went either directly from the mouth or through hollow bones to the 
rock surface. Viewed against the background of the scholarly studies on red ochre 
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t 
paintings the world over, the signs and drawings at the rock-art sites of Chinnar 
deserve a closer examination and scientific analyses. 
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ROCK CARVINGS OF LADAKH HIMALAYA: 
A DOCUMENTATION AND CONSERVATION EFFORT 


S. D. S. Jamwal and T. L. Thangspa 


Academic interest and investigation on rock art is very limited in Ladakh. The rock art remains, 
spread over the great length and breadth of Ladakh are not only interrelated within the region, but 
also with the adjoining areas of trans-Pamir, Kashmir, Swat, NAoP, Xinyinang and Tibet There 
seems to be a historical conunuity tn this rock art tradition, perhaps from the prehistoric to the 
historical, and these valuable heritage remains are succumbing to the modern development. The 
-present study, which is a team effort, particularly with the help of the district police network, 1s 
the result of thorough search of entire Leh district and some parts of Kargil district, covering 
several hundreds of sq km The team documented and photographed thousands of petroglyphs 
that vary enormously in terms of chronology, subject and distribution and have never been reported 
earlier. With the intuative of first author, a police officer, and his department a large area near 
Taru Thang has been converted into a Heritage Rock Garden where boulders with rock carvings, 
which were in immediate danger of being lost forever, are relocated and put to display after duly 
recording their geo-coordinates with a GPS. 


Keywords: adhak - Himalaya - Rock Art - Jammu and Kashmur India. 


Introduction 


Academic interest and investigation on rock art is very limited in Ladakh and 
these valuable relics have not found proper place in the history of Ladakh (Fig.1). 
Most of the inscriptions and rock art in Ladakh have been reported by travellers, 
missionaries or foreign scholars. The problem is compounded by factors such as 
the vastness of the area, inaccessible terrain, cold climate and a short, workable 
summer season. As a result, very little field research has been done in the past. The 
present study is a team effort, particularly with the help of the district police network. 
It includes thorough search of entire Leh district and some parts of Kargil district, 
covering hundreds of sq km. The authors were able to document and photograph 
the thousands of petroglyphs that vary enormously in terms of chronology, subject 
and distribution. Most of these engravings have not been reported earlier. 


Previous Research 


Petroglyphs/rock carvings, which are one of the historical and cultural sources of 
the past, were recognized for first time in mountainous region of Himalaya by 
August Herman Francke in the early twentieth century (1902, 1903, 1914, 1925), 
Following the pioncering study of Francke, who first brought these rock carvings 
to public attention and researchers like Gordon have studied them. Recently, Rohit 
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Figure l: Map of Ladakh Himalayas, Tibet and Central Asia 


Vohra (1993), Snellgroove and Skorupski (1977), and B. R. Mani (1989) have 
undertaken investigations. On the other hand in the areas of Gilgit, Baltistan, Skardu 
and Chilas of Pakistan administered Kashmir, detailed research has been done by 
scholars such as Karl Jettmar (1982, Jettmar et al. 1989), A.H Dani (1983a, 1983b) 
and Harald Hauptmann (1996). Most of this work has been done as a part of 
joint Pakistan-German project for the exploration of rock art sites along the 
Karakoram Highway since 1980. Studies of the rock have also been done on the 
Tibetan side, but there are fewer reports. John Vincent Belleza’s (1999) report on 
the Chang Thang region of Tibet gives us the idea of similarities between the two 
regions. 

Despite these pioneering publications, no comprehensive study or systematic 
documentation has been made of the petroglyphs in Ladakh until now. These 
petroglyphs, scattered in the length and breadth of Ladakh are the fingerprints 
of communities that lived from the prehistoric times, and shed light on the 
religious, cultural, social and economic lives of the people who lived on this vast 
landscape. 

We have tied up our studies with the researchers from Heidelberg Academy, 
Germany, who have done substantial work in the northern areas of Pakistan. Harald 
Hauptmann is helping the authors of this paper in systematic exploration, 
documentation and analysis of the petroglyphs discussed here. 
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Aim of the Project 


The aim of this study (in the longer run) is to make a complete documentation, 
study and publication of all the rock art sites and also to help in their conservation 
before they are lost to destruction and vandalism (Fig. 2), forever. 














Figure 2: Vandalism of Rock Carvings 


Study Area 


For the convenience of our study, the Ladakh region has been divided into smaller 
areas as mentioned below: 

1. Leh area (radius of ca.15-20 km around Leh) 

Nubra Valley (Tangyer/Degar to Turtuk/Takshi) 
Sham Valley (Nemo to Dha/Hanu) 

Changthang region (Karu to Tangtse/Nyoma) 
Kargil area 

Zanskar Valley (Kargil to Padum) 

While our study focused on these areas, Kargil and Zanskar are yet to be fully 
explored. Each of the study area is so vast that it takes several days even to have a 
short visit to each one of these sites. Although rock carvings are broadly distributed 
throughout the area or along on a particular route, but at many places they are also 
concentrated in a particular area. Many of these sites do not even have any name 
and therefore, they are just referred to in relation to a nearby landmark such as a 
village and bridge. 


Aww 


Background to the Study and Methodology 


( The current study began after a chance observation of one of the petroglyphs by 


the authors while on a tour in Ladakh in 2001. The first author holds a Master's 
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degree in Botany and the second, in Zoology. As our interest in petroglyphs 
increased, we discovered a large number of rock carvings with a variety of figures, 
patterns, characters and even scripts from different parts of Ladakh. We came 
across another stark reality: the petroglyphs were getting destroyed. Some of them 
have vanished during the short span of less than two years from the start of our 
work. Most of them are threatened by quarrying for rock pieces for the construction 
of houses in Ladakh. Some of the carvings have been taken away by the tourists 
and security force personnel, who know their value, and many of them have simply 
been vandalized or altered by irresponsible tourists. Soon the reality dawned upon 
us that some steps needs to be taken to save these masterpieces of history and that < 
too very fast. A visit to the local office of Department of Archaeology was also not 
of much help. As these Petroglyphs were not protected under the any of the 
archaeology act, their conservation through Jaw was not assured. Though neither 
of us was trained as archaeologist or historian, we attempted to document, analyse 
and conserve, as we thought were the best way of doing it. Though the lack of 
professional knowledge in documentation andconservation work of such serious 
nature was definitely an obstacle, we also had a huge edge P our favour. 

Being the district police chief, the first author had full 'access to every the 
nook and corner of Ladakh, which no civilian, even of Indian origin can have on 
regular basis as more than half of the area of Ladakh is not open to civilians, since 
this area lics in the borders of China and Pakistan, and visits requiring special 4 
permission from the District Magistrate or District Superintendent of Police. Also 
the availability of human resources and transport was definitely an advantage. 


Methodology 
We adopted the following methodology for the project: 
Data Collection 


The first challenge in starting the project was to collect information quickly about 
the places where these petroglyphs existed. Various groups of people helped in 
this connection. We showed photographs to shepherds, labourers and villagers to 
know the areas where such Petroglyphs could be found. The police network was 
extensively utilized and photographs were sent to various police stations and posts 
of Leh and Kargil districts where they were shown to village Namberdars and 
Chowkidars, village level government functionaries who regularly visit police 
stations and report to police on different matters. Thus a rich database of petroglyphs 
across Ladakh was made which made further documentation and study very easy. 


Documentation 


Rock carvings were photographed comprehensively. Three different types of 
photographic techniques were used i.e. chrome/slide photograph, positive à 
photographs and digital photographs. 
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GPS Position: Garmin 12 Global Positioning System was used to record the 
exact geo-coordinates of each site and rock. Parameters such as longitude, latitude 
and altitude of each boulders and rocks were recorded and these readings will be 
used in digital mapping of these sites in future. Other parameters such as orientation 
and face of the rock with carvings were also recorded. 


Description and Analysis of the Petroglyphs 


The rock carvings have can been grouped into according to the subject of 
representation, (Figs. 3-23) Table 1. Another categorization of the rock art of Ladakh 
© can be made depending upon its origin, namely, local and exotic. 


Figure 4: A Pack of Leopards, 
Chilling, Leh 


Figure 3: Horse, Ibex at 
Panamilk Nobra, Ladakh 


Figure 5: Elephant, Yak, Deer, 
Chilling, Leh 


a. 
Figure 6: Deer on way to 
Chilling, Leh 


a 


Figure 7: Galloping Stag near 
Domkhar, Leh 


ra 


Figure 8: Rock Carving of a 
Eagle near Samdo, Leh 


d % N W 


Figure 9: Heraldic sign of a 
Lion, Khalsi Leh 


Figure 12: Masks near 
Sasoma, Leh 


Figure 10: Rock Carving of 
Moon near Panamik 


Figure 13: Palm Prints near 
Samdo, Leh 


Figure Il: Swastika, Trident, 
Bema. Leh 


Figure 14: Duel Scene Near 
Nyrula, Leh 
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_ ~ 
Figure 15: Khyung (Man like Figure 16: An Ancient Group Figure 17: Demons Near 
figure) Chilling, Leh Dance, Bema, Leh Domkhar, Leh 





Figure 18: Religious Scene Near Figure 19: Ibex, Bird near Figure 20: Hunting using Dog 
Saspol, Leh Domkhar, Leh and net, Chilling 











Figure 21; Warrior near Alchi, Figure 22; Stupa and Script, Figure 23: Deer and script, 
Leh Khalsi, Leh Karu, Leh 





Local Rock Art Forms 


Many of the carvings depict various aspects of local culture and mostly ethnic in 
nature. The most common depiction at these sites was “ Ibex” which even today 
symbolizes the very basis of Ladakhi culture. Ibex is considered auspicious and 
worshiped as a sign of prosperity, fertility and strength in Ladakh. Many religious 
places have images of Ibex depicted at entry gates or doors. At the time of Ladakhi 
New year, “Losar”, people make an image of ibex from barley dough, which is 
baked and worshiped, in religious ceremonies. Many communities even today carve 
an image of Ibex on rocks and in its body cavity, a small ibex is carved (Fig. 24) 
with the belief that it would lead to conception of women and would bring offspring 
in the family. This practice in Ladakh is akin to practices of fertility cult being. 
followed in many parts of the world. 
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Figure 24: A Small Ibex Inside a Bigger One 
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Typology of Ibex Drawings 


An analysis of the rock carvings of Ibex showed five types of ibex drawings. 
(1) Line drawing (Fig. 25) - Here the figure of ibex was the simplest, consisting 


(2 


(3 


(4 


(5 


x 


) 


— 


— 


of just lines. A single line formed the main body; four lines, the legs; two 
lines, the horns; a single line, the tail, and sometimes a single line for the 
sexual organ. 

Angular form or Bi-triangular form (Fig. 26)- In this form, the main body 
of the animal is not formed of a single line, but two, which bisect the body 
and forming waist-like portion in the centre. As a result, the main body of 
the animal consisted of two triangles. Single lines formed legs, horn and 
tail of the animal. 


Bi-Curvaceous form (Fig. 27) - In this type of carving, the animal body 
consists of two curves that face each other (Bi-concave), but do not meet 


or cut. As a result, the narrow portion of the body appeared like waist. < 


Curves also form antlers, legs and tail of the animal. In some carvings, 
even hunter has also been depicted in curved form. 


Fully filled form (Fig. 28) — Here the animal body is fully developed; 
emphasis is more on depiction of the body parts clearly. The body portion 
is fully filled by pecking. Outlines of the figure are clear and fine. 

Stylistic forms (Fig. 29) — In this type of carving, the body is artistically 
made, body parts and body cavity shows “S” type pattern. The animal is 
always shown standing on the tips of its toes. This pattern is also called 
“tip-toe” pattern. 
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Figure 25: Line Drawing Pattern Near Skarbuchan, Leh 














Figure 26: Bi-triangular form Phyang, Leh 

















Figure 27; Bi-curvaceous forms near Khalsi, Leh 
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Figure 28: Fully Filled forms near Bema, Leh 














Figure 29: Deer, Stylized form, Tip-Toe, Domkhar, Leh 


Many other carvings, which were definitely of local origin, were found. Their 
local origin can be ascertained, since human figures dressed in traditional costumes 
(Fig. 16) and possess instruments and weapons, which are used even now (Fig 21). 
Depiction of contemporary hunting techniques (Fig. 20), cultural ceremonies (Fig 
18) and scripts of Ladakh along with the carvings also suggest this. The fact that 
these were recorded from “Dhoks,” highland pastures and scattered villages where 
no foreigner would have ordinarily ventured also support this contention. 


Exotic Rock Art forms 


There are many rock art forms in Ladakh, which clearly show an exotic influence > 
as described below. 


Bes 
be 
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They are stylistically very different from the images of local origin. 


The likes of them are uncommon and some of them are found just on a 
particular rock or in a particular area and nowhere else. 


Their distribution is along the ancient foot trails and trade routes or the 
banks of rivers. 

Often, the subject matter and pattern of depiction in these carvings are 
recorded in other parts of the world too, e.g in Tibet by Tucci; in Central 
Asia and Altai region by Kubarev; from Chillas and Thalpan by K. Jettmar; 
from southern Siberia by Sher and various places in central Asia by E.A. 
Novogrodova. Figs. 29, 7, 19 and 23 are the examples of exotic influence 
on rock art of Ladakh. 


Rock Art of Ladakh: Chronology and Dating 


No scientific dating is available for the rock art of Ladakh. Hence, the following 
techniques were adopted by the authors to establish the date of the rock carvings. 


(1) 


(2 


N 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Colour of the carving: Since rock carving is made by scratching the glazy 
surface of the rock, the newly exposed surface after coming in contact 
with the atmospheric oxygen it begins to undergo fresh oxidation process 
and after years of oxidation, it acquires a dark colour called “patina.” 
Thus, as a rule, the darker the colour of carving, the older it is. 
Superimposition (Fig. 30): Sometimes, more than one rock-carving from 
different ages are seen on the same rock. This can help to relatively date 
them. 

Analogy: Comparison with similar motifs whose age is known (e.g. Types 
of weapons and tools displayed in carving): Carvings showing crude 
weapons such as stone mace, stone axe, bow and arrow (Fig. 31) can be 
considered older than those with modern weapons such as metal swords 
or daggers. According to Kubarev, spherical mace with stick is related to 
representation from the third and second millennia in Okunevo and 
Andronovo cultures of central Asia. However, this method is not reliable. 


Script: Sometimes script occurs along with rock carvings and it helps to 
estimate the approximate age of the carving, as different scripts were 
popular in different periods. Sometimes, actual dates when carving was 
made have been found written on the rocks. 


Themes: Same theme belonging to different periods may have different 
styles. Many of the hunting scenes with mounted men chasing a dong or 
yak are said to be pre-Buddhist by J. V. Bellezza’s description of Tibet art 
in Images of Lost Civilization. He also puts the figure of Khyung to the 
Pre-Buddhist period (Fig. 15). For example Deer (or usually wild animals) 
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Figure 31: A Hunter with Bow and Arrow and Mace, near Dah-Hanu, Leh 


with simple outline, disproportionately drawn, highly patinated may belong 
to early Neolithic (Fig 6). The mask and mask-like figures belong to the 
Okunevo and related Bronze Age cultures from third and second millennia 
BC (Fig. 12). The stylized stag (or ibex, horses), such as found at Domkhar, 
(Fig. 29) in which animal stands on the tip of its toes, and shows body- 
filled with “S” shaped spiral designs has been placed to the period of first 
millennium BC by K. Jettmar (1982, 1989). However, E.A. Novgorodova 
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has dated similar motifs recorded from Central Asia as belonging to the 
8" and 7" centuries BC. Here we also find Chinese inscriptions, yet to be 
transliterated. Some sites, e.g. Chilling, show the Hindu traditions with 
images of elephants, peacock and linga (Figs. 5 and 15), trident and 
swastika (Fig. 11). There are many figures of archaic Stupa, (Fig. 22) 
which perhaps belong to the period of introduction of Buddhism in Ladakh. 
These stupas show` some similarities with the stupas built by Rinchen 
Zangpo around the | lth century AD. These dates can be considered only 
tentative and scientific dating of these remains is essential. 


Conservation Efforts 


Rock art of Ladakh 1s facing grave threat because of a variety of reasons. First of 
all, rocks lying unattended are being destroyed by stonecutters who break pieces 
of rock to be used as material for construction of buildings. Secondly, since most 
of petroglyphs have been made along the ancient routcs by travellers, many such 
rock art sites are under threat of extinction because of road expansion work, as 
roads are built along old the foot-routes across Ladakh. Thirdly, these Petroglyphs. 
have been destroyed by overwriting, alterations and neglect by the local people. 
Many a times, these petroglyphs are being stolen by tourists and security force 
personnel, who know about their antique value. Keeping in view the varied nature 
of threat to petroglyphs from different quarters, we attempted to make people aware 
about the importance of the petroglyphs using electronic and print media. We also 
organized exhibition and made presentations of our work in various forums. We 
involved religious heads of various monasteries, students and other social groups 
to popularise the need for conservation of rock carvings. In spite of all these 
interventions, we realized that rocks were getting destroyed with each passing 
day. The situation was really alarming. It was clear that unless some drastic 
interventions are madc, these masterpieces of human history would be lost forever. 
We ultimately decided to occupy a large tract of land near village “Taru,” about 20 
km from Leh on Leh-Kargil National Highway. The reason for the selection of this 
site was the presence many rock carvings there and also since the spot is near Leh 
town and right on the National Highway, access to the site for tourists and art 
lovers would be very easy. After discussions with the local people and the district 
administration, we occupied about 55 ha of land at the site and started relocating 
rocks bearing petroglyphs, which were in immediate danger. We also established 
a temporary police post at this place to ensure that the rocks remain safe from 
human vandalism. Before relocating the rocks, we took the precaution of recording 
their GPS location. so that their original location is known which might be useful 
_ for any future references. So far, more than 20 boulders have been transported to 

this new location, which we propose to develop as a heritage rock garden. Flag 

posts have been put next to each boulder so as to help in easy identification of the 
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rock having petroglyphs from a distance. Placards have been put next to each 
rock, with description about the carvings and places from where they have been 
lifted. Finally, we have started an NGO, “Upper Indus Rock Art Society”- (UIRAS) 
with its headquarters at “Central Institute of Buddhist Studies” (CIBS), Leh. This 
has been done to ensure more interest and involvement of the local community in 
exploration and documentation of petroglyphs from all parts so that the project 
reaches to its logical conclusion. 


Conclusions 


From this project, three things are evident: (a) the examples of rock art, spread 
over the great Jength and breadth of Ladakh are not only interrelated within the 
region, but also with the adjoining areas of trans-Pamir, Kashmir, Swat, NAoP, 
Xinjinang and Tibet; (b), however fragmented it may be, there seems a historical 
continuity in this rock art tradition perhaps from the prehistoric to the historical; 
(c) these rock art remains, as of today are succumbing to the modem development; 
many have vanished within our study period, while others lay unnoticed, 
simultaneously loosing to natural décay. It is this last reason that led us to work for 
the conservation of these historical relics. In this context with the initiative of first 
author, a Police officer, and his department, a large area near Taru Thang is 
converted into Heritage Rock Garden where boulders with rock carvings which 
were in immediate danger of being lost for ever are relocated and put to display 
after duly recording their geo-coordinates with a GPS. 
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ROCK ENGRAVINGS FROM USGALIMOL AND 
KAZUR, GOA 


M. Nambirajan 


Archaeological research suggests that the state of Goa has a variety of rock art remains. With the 
discovery of rock engravings (petroglyphs) at Usagalimol and Kazur, Sanguem taluk on the west 
banks of the mve1 Kushavati in 1993, Goa found a place in the rock art map of India. This paper 
presents a description account of the rock art sites of Usgalimol and Kazur 


Keywords: Rock Art - Goa -India 


Introduction F 


Ever since the pioneering discoveries of rock engravings or petroglyphs at Kupgal 
(Dt. Bellary, Karnataka) and Edakkal (Dt. Calicut, Kerala) by Fawcett (1901), 
sporadic findings of rock engravings, bruising and paintings have been made in 
different parts of the country. However, during the last four decades, there is an 
upsurge of findings, especially in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. With the 
discovery of rock engravings at Usagalimol and Kazur, Sanguent taluk on the 
west bank of river Kushavati in 1993, Goa found a place in the rock art map of 
India. This paper presents a description of the rock art sites of Usgalimol and 
Kazur.’ 


Kazur 


Located at about 20 km south of Sanguem, the site is in the down-Ghats area, with 
a few hills in the vicinity. The area has thickly forest cover, which at places has 
been cleared for cultivation and construction activities. The site is on the rain-fed 
stream, which joins the rivet Kushavati upstream about one km north of the site. 
Quartzite and schist rocks are abundantly available in the form of boulders and 
pebbles. 

An engraved chloritic schist boulder locally called ‘Dhan Fator’ (sion of 
wealth) lies about 100 m north of Paik Nath temple in a paddy field (Fig. 1). The 
irregular shaped boulder measures 1.70 m in height and 1.90 m in width. During 
the survey, a few faint lines, probably representing a bull, were noticed on a stone 
slab kept in vertical position near Paik Nath temple. These lines are’ similar to 
those of the engravings of a herd of cattle on the boulder found in the field. One of 
the oblique lines on the orthostat extends up to the edge and seems to be continuing 
further. The orthostat is probably a remnant of a boulder with engravings. The 
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Figure |: Engraved Boulder at Kazur, Goa 


engravings seem to represent geometrical designs, and recall, rather faintly, the 
Edakkal engravings. 

Carved on the sloping surface of the boulder are numerous figures of bulls. 
No other animal or human figures are carved, except an axe shaped symbol, at the 
bottom of the rock, which was identified as ‘vulva’ by Shirodkar (1994). All the 
animals, depicted in identical style, are shown in standing posture facing the same 
direction. There are two in the top-most row, three and four in the middle rows and 
five in the lowest row, numbering 14 in all. The humps are prominent as also the 
virile member. The horns are of at least three types (a) convex with slight curve in 
the middle (b) ‘U` shaped with pointed bottom and horizontally turned edges and 
(c) bent backwards. Similar ‘U’ shaped horns are known from Gaavali and Kundapur 
(Sundara 1991: 51-59), 

It is interesting to note that the horn of one of the bulls in the lower row forms 
the leg of another bull in the upper row. The engravings are deep and broader as if 
they are carved methodically with a metal tool. The average depth is 1 cm and 
width, 1.80 cm. 

Similar engravings are found recently at three places in Sonda and Sirsi (Dt 
Uttara Kannada), and Holaluru (Dt Shimoga) all in Karnataka (Sundara, Personal 
communication and 2003). At these sites, engraved on dyke boulders are bulls. In 
the former two sites, the lines of legs are drawn further downward into a knot. At 
Gaavali, Kundnapur, Dt Daksina Karnataka, engraved (Sundara 1991: 51, 2003) 
on a boulder is a bull; the legs of which are carved downward into what appears to 
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be an 8-knotted mandala (a sacred symbol or concentric energy circle in Indian 
tradition). Clearly, there is an attempt at showing a knot or mandala in the above- 
mentioned sites in Karnataka or joining of horns and legs as at Kazur, The reason 
such a pattern in depiction is not known. 


Usgalimol 


The engravings on the laterite rock in the riverbed of Kushavati near Usgalimol 
were probably first noticed and reported by Dhume (1985). Shirodkar (1993) carried 
out a detailed study of the engravings at Usgalimol and Kazur. Comparing them 
with the rock bruising in Europe and Bhimbetka in India, he assigned a date of ca. 
8000-6000 BC i.e. the Mesolithic period. 

The engravings in Usgalimol are carved on laterite surface (Fig. 2). The river 
at this place takes a sharp turn towards the east exposing a laterite bed measuring 
approximately 60 m x 60 m on the west. There is a gradual slope of 1.5 m from the 
river bank towards the water level. A small hillock is noticed near the vicinity 
where mining activity is going on at present. It is possible that the soil deposit 
washed down from the hillock was deposited on top of the engravings, over the 
years. The Directorate of Archives, Archaeology and Museum, Government of 
Goa, cleared a part of the debris on the laterite bed on trial basis and found more 
engravings underneath. Further work in this direction might bring more engravings 
to light. Geomorphological study of the area especially the deposition of soil over 
the engraved laterite beds would help in dating the engravings. 
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Figure 2: General View of the site Usgalimol, Goa 
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There are 27 engravings noticed so far scattered all over the place. The themes 
included individual human figure in various postures, bulls, elephants, deer, a 
mother and child (?), footprints and more importantly the chakravyuha (7) which 
is a circular military formation in traditional Indian war plan, the strategy of 
arranging the warriors while attacking enemies). Neither a group nor any specific 
orientation is noticed. The width of the ten engravings measured 2.00 cm and 
depth, 1.50 cm on an average. It is clear therefore that the brushings are wider and 
deeper than those at Kazur. The important bruisings are discussed below. 

The bull depicted with raised, bushy tail is an interesting specimen as the 
interior lines seems to indicate the inner parts/nerve system of the body, as if it is 
an X-rayed animal (Fig. 4). Such figures are found in Bhimbetka paintings 
(Wakankar 1973) and at several other places. The horns of the bulls under question 
are protruding forward and evenly thick. The other bull with permanent hump has 
‘V’ shaped horns with one of them bent forward. The elephant is not clearly 
engraved; however, it recalls similar depiction in painting from Bhimbetka 
region. 

Among the humans, a figure is shown standing with legs stretched apart and 
hands raised above the horizontal line. The figure seems to sport a decorative 
helmet on the head. Whether itis a male or a female is difficult to identify. Another 
figuie 1s shown standing on one leg, while the other is folded and kept on the leg, 
which ıs straight. The hands are stretched obliquely. 

Among the geometrical designs, concentric circles (Fig. 3), as many as seven, 
are noteworthy. The winding path of these circles leads to the centre. Shirodkar 
identified it as triskclion. He also posed a question weather it represented the sun 
symbol that was usc to calculate time. However, it is more likely a chakravyuha, a 
popular design even today. It is interesting to note that similar designs found at 
Tikla paintings near Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh (Wanke 1977: 36, 95). A figure 
with three-spiral patterns joined together is noticed in a passage grave at New 
Grange in Ireland and it is dated to 3000 BC (Myers and Copplestone 1993:12). 
Similar concentric circles are found on a stone model of a multiple granary from 
Melos, Greece dated 2500-2200 BC (Pedley 1992: 40-41). Therefore, the design 
appears to be universal, and it raises the question 1f the design in particular and the 
engravings in general belonged to the Protohistoric period. However, ın view of 
the thick and deep engraved lines, it 1s suggested that these engravings might be of 
the megalithic period. If they are earlier in date, they may be dateable to the 
Chalcolithic-Iron Age Megalithic transition phase. Therefore, the engravings may 
be dated to 1500-800 BC. Most of the animal figures may also be dated to the 
same period. : 

The-human figures standing on one leg with outstretched hands may be of the 
historical period. Generally, human being in such posture are found in paintings 
and engraving of the historical period But it may be noted that the human figure in 
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Figure 3: X-ray Figure of Bull at Usgalimol, Goa 





Figure 4: Concentric Circle at Usgalimol,Goa 
similar posture in painting of the Iron Age megalithic period datable to 800 - 200 
BC are found at Sugriva Guha in Hampi area of Karnataka. 

However, the examination of the river section at Usgalimol overlying the 
engravings might prove to be helpful in deciding the age more accurately. The 
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discovery of the engraving is not only significant, but also informative regarding 
protohistoric culture of Goa. 

During explorations, J.V.P. Rao (Personal Communication) chanced to notice 
engravings and bruises in Mauxi (Volpoi Taluk) about 40 km north of Panaji on 
the banks of the river Nanora that independently joins the Arabian Sea. The figures 
are also found on basalt rock boulders like those of Kazur. These figures, which 
are submerged during rainy season, may be classified into two categories, namely, 
pecked variety and engraved variety. 

The figures include a trisula and three cattle in isolation. The trisula (trident) 
is pecked, while the cattle figures are engraved. It is for the first time that the 
pecked figures are found in the region. The animals are again classified two kinds, 
namely, bull (2 nos) and an unidentified animal (Fig. 5). The characteristic horns 
and the prominent hump of the bulls are stylistically different from those of the 
bulls of Kazur. The male organ of the animal is not depicted. Further, the ways the 
tail and the horn are shown seem to imply that these engravings are earlier than 
those from Kazur. The other animal resembling a dog, but for the horns and the 
long neck, is depicted in front of a trisula. The style of trisula recalls the iron 
trisula found occasionally in megalithic sites from South India. Therefore, the 
animals and the trisula may belong to the ‘megalithic’ or Iron Age, probably datable 
up to ca. 1000 BC. 
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Figure 5: Bull Figure at Mauxi, Goa 
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Figure 6: Peacock at Pansalimol, Goa 


Recently, the Goa State Department of Archives, Archaeology, and Museum 
located a rock art site at Pansalimol, in same region. Engravings found here are an 
animal, perhaps, a bull, a peacock and three humans roughly in a row (Fig. 6). 
Comparatively in the case of the bull the trifurcated bushy part of the male organ, 
the hump is comparable to those from Usgalimol. Even the human figurines too 
are stylistically similar to those from Usgalimol. 

Thus, the Goa region appears to be quite promising in the rock art tradition 
since the sites are found in different geographical environments. Further research 
is required to locate more rock art sites and to understand their cultural and 
chronological contexts. 
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A NOTE ON THE ‘KUSHANA’ PAINTINGS IN 
THE ROCK ART OF MALWA 


Erwin Neumayer ae 


A particular style of historical rock art labelled as ‘Kushana’ paintings occurring in the Malwa 

region of Central India is discussed in this paper. These paintings show certain Central Asian 

traits. The aim of this paper is to present these rock art pictures to a wider audience, and to find 
raa” analogies from literary or other sources for better identification. 


Keywords: Kushana, rock paintings, Malwa, India. 


I do not recall who labelled a particular style of historical rock art as ‘Kushana: 
paintings first. But I recall that in the early 1970s V.S. Wakankar and I used this 
term on a group of historical rock paintings, encountered so frequently. in the Raisen- 
Sehore region, which we thought had strong Central Asian traits. The most obvious 
‘foreign’ subject in these ‘paintings is the long caftan-like coats and the peculiar 
‘cap-like’ hats, worn by the persons shown in the pictures, which recalled the felt 
caps shown in Kushana reliefs (Brooks and Wakankar 1976:47; Neumayer 
1983:137, 1993:21 1-24; Pandey; 1993:185, Figs. 67-8). j 
=~.  Thechronological position of these paintings is quite secure with one en shaved 
Ashokan Brahmi inscription, over-painted by a ‘Kushana’ picture, forming the 
earlier end of the chronological scale,-and at least one ‘Kushana-painting’ with an 
accompanying Gupta Brahmi inscription from the Mukhandwara Hills in northern 
Malwa (Figs. 40, 40A). In absolute chronological terms these pictures are to be 
placed within the first century AD. What makes these paintings outstanding from 
the mass of other historical rock art, is the detailed description of animals and 
equipment and above all the detailed narrative organization of ‘camp-scenes.’ When 
analyzing the social and thematic content of the compositions it becomes clear 
that we are dealing with the work of people of a lifestyle best described as nomadic 
cattle breeders. Paintings of large brahmani bulls and herds of cows are the most 
(repetitive theme. This in itself would not be so very much different from the earlier- 
Chalcolithic or early historic rock pictures. But these pictures give very minute 
details of the technological features of weapons, clothes and adornments, as well 
as other narrative details in large compositions, which frequently run over several 
square metres of rock surface in caves or on cliff walls. These large panels show 
fighters on horseback armed uniformly with swords, spears and spiked lashes, a 
“weapon not found in any other antiquarian context. The style of depicting animals 
is most vivid and recalls the liveliness of the Mesolithic pictures for which some 
„į isolated animal figures can easily be mistaken. Especially, the portrayal of horses 
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can go as some of the finest animal depictions in Indian rock art. But not only are 
domestic animals shown, wild species as well are painted in much detail based on 
careful observation. It seems that quite a few of these animal-pictures celebrate the 
beauty and elegance of certain birds and other animals, comparable to the rhythmic 
and repetitiveness of animals on ceramics vessels. Hunting of boar and deer is an 
often-repeated theme, and the central animal figure often shows elaborate designs 
over its body. An outstanding feature is depictions of ‘camp-scenes’ in a uniform 
and rather stereotyped sctting (Figs. 13-24). A single or double oval line/s with 
one opening demarcates an enclosure with only one entrance. What exactly it 
denotes is difficult to say; it could be the area of a shelter, a tent or an open-fenced-ye~. 
enclosure. These areas are furnished with one or several stretched-out cow or deer- 
hides, sometimes accompanied by square or circular seat-carpets. Besides the hides, 
is a tree with Icafless branches. On these branches square ‘parcels,’ a bow and a 
bundle of arrows are hung. Frequently a person is sitting inside this enclosure, 
while a second armed-person is standing just outside the ‘entrance’ as if posted 
there as a guard. The persons are seated on a four-legged chair, which probably 
indicates their elevated rank. This seating arrangement in itself is already a very 
rare scene in the rock art of the Vindhya Hills, but it occurs several times in the 
thematically related pictures in the Mahadeo Hills. 

The rare, nonethcless stereotype repetition of such a scene makes it probable 
that we sec here a ceremonial space rather than an everyday scene. “Chieftain w- 
enthroned” is shown several times in the Sunga reliefs at the toranas at Sanchi, ` 
although the chair-like scat is not present there, it is known from the contemporary 
northwest Indian sources, and during the Kushana time from Lucknow (Hallade 
1968:204) and other places. 

Analyzing these paintings we understand that there are some re-occurring 
paraphernalia. The most common are the stretched out spotted hide, the decorated 
long-bow, the bundle of airows, a vessel and the tree with “parcels.” 

One of the most detailed depictions of such an enclosure shows in great detail 
a number of other implements. Here again a person is shown sitting on a chair with 
a woman attending on him (Fig.!5). A comb is drawn near the hand. In back of the 
enthroned person is the long-bow decorated with the long tassels and a container. . 
At his back is a spotted hide and above that are several gaming boards, pots with 
narrow openings and a sword encased in an encircling line, which probably indicated 
a sheath. A compartmented square with a handle (?) lays besides what I take as a 
gaming board with six divisions, numbered with “eyes.” A number of further squares 
and implements cannot be recognized. 

Close to the “entrance” inside the encircling line is the figure of a large 
carnivorous animal, possibly a panther or other big cat or large dog. The “entrance” 
is barred by a line across. 

In one other painting the “enclosure” is shown so small that only a person fits 
into it (Fig. 17), the entrance is barred by a guard who is twice the size of the 
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entrance. The adjacent depiction has a group of people including three harpists; 
and a group of women (°) dancing. 

The most enigmatic, often recurring figure in these paintings is the. stretched 
out spotted hides, which take a prominent position (Figs. 1, 13-23). The enthroned 
person ıs always sitting besides the cowhide on a chair with the paraphernalia such 
as a long-bow, bundle of arrows and a tree with “parcels” behind. At one instance 
the enclosure holds several spotted skins, the bow and the arrows. 

The hide has to be taken as a symbol of higher grade in hierarchy or as a 
standard for the elevated rank or sacral status. If we accept that, the size relation 
between hide and the persons shown underlies a hierarchic relationship rather then 
a “naturalistic” size relation, cow hide, bundled arrows and long-bow together 
with the decorated tree are the other paraphernalia indicating the hierarchic or 
sacral status of the persons nearby (Figs. 1, 13-23). 

As with all rock art interpretation there is no test to understand where it goes 


- wrong. But we have here a set-scenery that occurs in variations at several rock art 


sites. We are aware, that we see a picture, an ideological product, for which we 
have a fairly clear chronological position. This is rare enough in rock art research. 
As usual we have little chance of asking the producer of the pictures what they had 
intended to show. And as the reliefs from the toranas of Sanchi Stupa were 
understood as narrating stories from the jatakas, these “Kushana” pictures simila ly 
follow a strict system or narrative movement. Rock art research must try to 
hypothesize on such re-occurring picture elements, to possibly find analogies in 
other media as well. 

In this case we already know a lot: These ideograms derive from the beginning 
of the historical period, for which several! reliable literary sources arc available. 
The aim of this paper is to present these rock art pictures to a wider audicnce to 
find analogies from literary or other sources for better identification. 

My own interpretation of these scenes led me to believe that they are memorial 
paintings of a burial ceremony, where the enthroned personality denotes the dead 
person, and the spotted hides are symbols of the animals slaughtered in honour of 
the departed. The demarcated space, therefore, would indicate the space where the 
dead is placed with all paraphernalia needed for the next world. Indeed, the oval 
shape of the space is iconographically very close to the depictions of burrows and 
caves as used in rock art since the Mesolithic period (Neumayer 1993:PI.: 146, 
153ff). Underground burrows and caves are also shown in historical rock art; there 
are pictures of porcupine and pangolin in their underground burrows. These pictures 
as well belong to the “Kushana pictures” (Figs. 11). The closeness between a 
subterraneous burrow and the demarcated spaces might not be incidental. This 
interpretation is suggested particularly by one painting (Figs. 17) where the 


— demarcated space in which a person is seen reclining is so small that he is shown 


crouched, and the stretched out spotted animal-skin is placed in a second enclosure, 
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while three harpists and women doing a chain dance are positioned outside. In one 
other instance, multitudes of things are depicted inside the demarcated space in 
much detail (Figs. 15). Surrounding the person are several gaming boards, vessels 
of different shapes obviously with some content, a sword or rapier in a sheath. 
Interesting are the gaming boards, which are drawn detailed enough to see six 
squares with different numbers indicated. The enthroned person is attended by a 
woman. “Chief” enthroned with female attendance is a theme also known from 
rock pictures in the Mahadeo Hills (Neumayer 1993: 637-9). Another painting 
(Figs. 22) shows a lute (?) and an array of other unidentifiable implements. 
Interesting in this painting is the depicting of a chopped off head of a bovine 
animal placed in front of the enclosure. The “tree with parcels” which is shown in 
several of the “Kushana” paintings brings to mind the wish-fulfilling tree 
(Figs..: 1, 13, 14, 16). The iconography of the apparel or jewel bearing trees is well 
known from the early historic reliefs in Barhut, Sanchi and so many of the other 
early Buddhist sites. Indeed, trees are frequently shown in the “Kushana pictures.” 
Often these trees are shown with parcels bound to their branches, very much like 
the still commonly practiced custom to put wishes in form of wishing stones or 
some other symbols into bundles to bind them on to aerial roots or branches of 
trees. Trees are often the centre in paintings showing armed men arrayed near 
trees and brandishing their weapons. Other tree-scenes show obviously mythological 
sceneries, men and women walking on branches. Trees are also the dwelling places 
of many animals and birds shown roosting on every branch. Fruit bats hanging 
upside down from a tree is one of this unique scenes. Some further pictures show 
strong shamanistic traits with armed persons standing in the branches of trees as 
almost floating in midair. Interpreting all this we have to come back to the 
understanding, that what we see is an ideological construct. The reality behind 
might be just the sort of phantasmal-reality we accept as religious or ideological 
construct. It is quite telling that at a place near the site of Satkunda, one of the core 
regions from where many “Kushana pictures” are found, also many cave sanctuaries 
and Buddhist stupa sites exist. But more relevant appears a megalithic burial ground 
with several stone cists. Such cists with portholes at the small end are rather 
uncommon in Malwa. Although the “Kushana” paintings are not “classical painting” 
in the sense we use it for the “classical art” of let us say Ajanta. The term “classical” 
is applied much too narrow on paintings, which have survived in the sheltered 
situation of man-made caves in courtly or monastic surroundings. But what we 
actually see in these “Kushana rock pictures” is possibly the popular edition of 
what brought forth these “classical arts.” That this art existed in a situation of give 
and take with “classical art” proper is clear from several instances of “foreign” 
elements. One of these imported elements is the use of chairs as a “pedestal” of 
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elevation. Chairs or thrones are very rare in rock pictures. Within the many ten- 4 


thousands of rock pictures in India, only a few figures seated on chairs were found. 
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Most of these figures belong to the “Kushana pictures” of eastern Malwa (Figs. 1, 
14 and16). Other rock art region where such paintings of enthroned persons are 
found is in the Mahadeo Hills of the Satpura Mountains (Neumayer 1993: 234-9). 
In the pictures there chairs are shown as seats for persons of an elevated status, 
mostly for men, but in a few instances also for women. The more profane seating 
arrangement in these pictures are low-seats, possibly just boards on which women 
sit in the kitchen or in other profane camp-scenes. 
Prehistoric rock art does not show seats, save a single chariot related procession 
scene, where several outstanding persons are shown with small seats between their 
a, legs. Probably this also denotes an elevated rank (Neumayer 1993: 165). 
Another telling element of social elevation is the use of the umbrella as 
paraphernalia of honour (Figs. 2), which also occurs mostly in “Kushana pictures.” 
But the first instance of an umbrella of honour might come from a singular picture 
of the two hero gods, viz., Vasudeva and Baladeva (Krishna and Balaram), the 
central deities of the of the Bhagavata religion. This picture comes from Tikula, a 
site in the Gwalior District of M.P. (Neumayer 1993: 203-5). The painting is well 
dated by an accompanying Brahmi inscription of the lst or 2nd century BC 
(Neumayer 1992/93:53-60). Other paraphernalia occurring in “Kushana art” are 
standards and flags that are carried by attendants to horse-rider (Figs.40, 40A, 41). 
At a site in the Bund Hills, attendants on camels carry fish-standard and flag 
(Figs. 40-40A). The centres of this picture group are persons on horseback 
surrounded by a multitude of smaller attendants, hunters and dogs. A Gupta Brahmi 
inscription allows the dating of the composition into the 2nd or 3rd century AD. 
The “Kushana” paintings are at their best in the depictions of horsemen 
(Figs. 26-45). Long processions of heavily armed horsemen are some of the most 
common themes in the rock art of the Malwa region. The technological details 
from these paintings give a good idea of the military might and equipment of these 
tiders. The armoury consists of long sword, spears, and in some instances of a 
double lash with metal blades at the end. Bow and arrow are shown regularly as 
weapons of horsemen, but in no instance are the riders shown shooting their bow 
„~ backward during the ride, a feature that is so common in the Central Asian and the 
Chinese paintings. There are clear indications of protective armoury, possibly 
padded aprons and kaftans (Fig. 37) and protective helmets. The stirrup is not 
verified in the pictures, in most cases only the upper part of the body is shown 
sitting in a padded (?) saddle, other depictions show both legs on the visible side, 
the convention of twisted perspective (Figs. 33-34). Warriors seated on war- 
elephants are also common in these paintings (Figs. 030-031). Strangely, chariots 
are absent altogether, save may be one or two bullock-carts that could be identified 
__as “Kushana pictures.’ The lightweight war chariot or raths are absent in the pictures. 
+~This is quite-surprising considering the many depictions of small chariots in the 
Buddhist reliefs of that time. But it is my observation that chariot and wheeled 
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transport occur almost exclusively in Chalcolithic pictures only (Neumayer 1991: 
39-70). 

There are several instances of narrative compositions, which indicate locales in 
form of landscape markers. One composition from the Bundi Hills shows a scene on 
the bank of a nver. The river is indicated as a double line from where women are 
seen fetching water with pots. The “story” shows women fetching water, bending 
forward over their pots and being sexually assaulted by men (Figs. 45-46). One hero 
on horseback obviously saves the women. The riverbank as landscape is not 
uncommon in other pictograms of that time as well; the punch marked coins from 
Vidisha show frequently the Betravati (?) river as a wavy band with fish in it. 

The Kushana paintings come from a time when Malwa was since long one of 
the core regions of imperial powers in Western Central India. Ujjaini and Bilsa were 
urban centres of long standing. Ujjain was the seat of the Viceroy during the Mauryan 
Empire. Emperor Asoka, ruled from here when he was a prince (rajkumar). Vidisha, 
the ancient Bhilsa was a regional capital of considerable strategic and economic 
importance since the Mauryan period. The famous sanctuaries of Sanchi and Udayagiri 
flourished under the patronage of urban bankers and traders, having worldwide trade 
connections during that time. The political and cultural importance of the region in 
later periods is similarly well documented by the early historic remains. 

Here as in many other places, rock pictures cannot be so easily brought under 


an art historical regime. Pictures—not only rock pictures—will always retain a~* 


highly enigmatic sphere, more so as-long as we do not know the socio/cultural 
moorings. The more we know about these, the more we can “see.” 

The rock art often seems to be the casual product of the artist, executed in an 
easily to accomplish medium which is not as constrained as the chiselling of reliefs 
in stone or wood would be. The large narrative “Kushana” compositions are often 
executed quite “epic,” stretching over several metres of rock walls (Fig.41). Of 
course mostly parts of such large works have remained. But in trying to put together 
these puzzles from different sites and locations allows seeing the spectrum of distinct 
narrative patterns nonetheless. 

This picture shows the life of nomadic cattle breeders, with a highly developed 
martial technology. Horse breeding and horsemanship might have been their 
specialization. Since “horse-handlers” came along with their horses as long as this 
trade existed in India. And by the time the “Kushana pictures” were executed, a 
good one thousand years of horsemanship had passed. Indeed, the Kushana pictures 
show the finest horse-depictions in Indian rock art, but they are not the earliest 
pictures of that theme. Already in late Chalcolithic paintings horse riding occurs, 
but rarely. More often we find pictures of lightweight war chariots, being drawn 
by horses (?) and cattle. 


me 
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It is very probable that the “Kushana pictures” are the art of herdsmen and 


agriculturists, who carried on a traditional life-style as semi-nomadic cattle and 
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horse breeders. They might have had their tribal affiliation and martial technology 
and customs, which derived from an ancestral homeland in Northwest India or 
even from beyond. This would account for the Central Asian dress patterns and for 
the riding-equipment shown so vividly in the rock pictures. It is more than likely 
that they belonged to the organized military sct up of the region, filling the ranks 
of the cavalry. The pattern would be that the clans would maintain and man the 
cavalry and other sections of the army, besides raising horses and herding cattle. 
In this case they would control pastures and agricultural lands to their requirement. 
In their own land they would have their own clan chiefs and “kings,” who maintained 
their own aristocratic life-style, which is expressed in several of these pictures. 
The presence of elephants shows the royal power, standards carried by attendants 
with umbrellas of honour would stand for the pomp and horse-riding and hunting 
with hounds were definitely an elite entertainment, while cockfights might have 
been a more popular pastime. 

This virtual independence allowed them to retain for a long time their traditional 
customs and cultural expressions, one of which might haye been the introduction 
of their own style of painting into the age-old tradition of decorating the numerous 
caves and rock shelters in that region, where since many millennia rock pictures 
existed. Some of these trait were at that times of the 1st century AD indeed very 
“exotic,” so far example depictions of masks (Figs.47-48), a feature which we 


- know from the rock art in the Karakorum and Tibet (Jettmar1984:12), but which 


seems perfectly out of place in the Vindhya Hills of Malwa. 

The paintings, probably, allow us glimpses into the mythology of martial 
herdsmen who came into the Vindhya region first as horse handlers during the 
Mauryan and Shaka period, to form the military elite and possibly later a military 
aristocracy. Howsoever, they left us with thousands of the most vibrant examples 
of ancient paintings in the rock shelters of the Vindhya Hills of Malwa. 
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Figure 1: Satkunda; Histonc; Red; Height of the enthroned person 10 cm A man shown sitting ona 
chair in front of a stretched-out hide. Besides him stands a tree with parcels hanging from 
the branches. Fastened to the branches ıs also a bundle of arrows and a long bow. Below | pa 
this 1s one more person sitting with a long bow and a bundle of arrows in his hand. Bow 
and headdress of the person are decorated with long tassels. 
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Figure 2: Kharwai B13; Historic: White; Height 18 cm Man with umbrella. 





Figure 3: Jaora; Historic: White only the contour line of the hump and the designs inside the hump in 
red; Length 50 cm Humped Bull 
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Figure 5: 
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Satkunda: Historic: Red: Length of the bull 20 cm Humped bull and Man 
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Figure 6. Satkunda:; Historic, Red; Length of the left anımal 35 cm Thiee gazelles. One of the animals 
is shown pregnant. 
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Figure 7 = Narsinghgarh-HinglajMata; Historic; Red; Length of the 1ight animal 30 cm Two humped 
bulls 





$- Figure 8: Satkunda; Historic, The boar 1s painted white, the hunter is partly white with red contour 
lines; Height of the hunter 20 cm Hunter with a long bow and a bundle of arrows before a 
dead (?) boar The long frock like dress seems to be here that of a man (7) 
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Figure 9: Satkunda; Historic (Kushana style); Red, Height of the birds 20 cm One long billed bird, a 
peacock and a peahen 
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Figure 10. Jaora; Histonc; Red; Height of the nght bird 25 cm. Two Cranes 
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Figure 11. Satkunda; Historic: Red; Length of the animal 25 cm. Porcupine in its burrow 





Figure 12: Satkunda, Historic; Red, Height of the antelope 10 cm. Hunter with a long bow aims his 
arrow against an antelope 
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Figure 13: .Kharwai, Historic; White; Length of the bovid 70 cm. (See also H 0032) Within an encircling 
line are several stretched out animal skins (7) a long bow and a bundle of arrows. Slightly 4. 
outside the defined place is a tree with parcels hanging from its branches. The bovid 1s 
clearly indicated as cow by its udder. The body design on the animal is typical of the 
‘Kushana-style ` ` 
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Figure 14: Satklinda; Histone, Red; Height of the enthroned person 8 cm A man with a bow in his 
hand ıs sitting on a throne before a stretched out hide and a tree with parcels on its branches æ.. 
A second person with a caftan like frock is standing before him. The whole scene ts encircled 
by a double lines leaving an opening before the seated person. 
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Figure 15: Satkunda-Mahadeopani; Historic; Painting ın white and red; Length 60 cm An enthroned 
person with a female attendant. Besides him are the long bow, several vessels, a comb (?), 

a spotted cowhide, a game board, an encased sword, a number of unidentified implements, 

and the body (7) ofa tiger. The whole scene is encircled by a boundary line with an opening 

be... before the tiger, where it is closed with a straight line probably denoting a barrier or gateway. 
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Figure 16: Satkunda; Historic; Red, Height of the enthroned person 10 cm An enthroned man before 
a stretched out cow (?) hide, a long bow and a tree with parcels and a bundle of arrows . 
~~ hanging on its branches. Before him stands a man holding a shield in one hand and a stake 
: ‘with decorations at its end and on the shaft in his other The whole scene is encircled with 
a double line except in front of the seated person. 
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Figure [7, Satkunda-Mahadeopani, Historic, Painting in white with a few red lines; Height of the 
righi figure 10 cm A procession of dancing women before three harp players. Besides this 
are two persons with sticks in their hands, possibly dancers with rhythmsticks. Above this 
scene are two encircled spaces enclosing in one case a cattle skin (7) in the other the figure-ad=, 
(body?) of a man. Before this is the depiction of a cow. 





<. 
Figure 18; Kharwai; Historic, White; Height of the painting 50 cm A stretched out spotted hide inside - 
in an encircling line 
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_ Figure 19: Satkunda-Mahadeopani, Histonc; White, Height of the skin 22 cm A stretched out spotted 
de. hide inside an encircling line 





he Figure 20° Satkunda-Mahadeopan1, Historic, White; Height of the right skin 20 cm. Two stretched 
out spotted hide inside an encircling double line 
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Figure 21; KharwaiB 9, Historic, Red; Height of the night man 30 cm. Two man with long bows and 
arrows in their hands and a hide in between them. ~ 
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Figure 22: Fireng1, Historic; Red; Height of the instrument 6 cm. Within a partly preserved encircling 
š line 1s a lute like instrument and an arrow (?) besides a number of unidentified objects. 
Outside the boundary line is a head of a bovid. 
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Figure 23. Satkunda-Mahadeopani; Historic; White; Height of the skin 27 cm. A stretched out hide, a 
person with a bundle of sticks on the head, a bundle of arrows and a vessel inside an 
PA encircling Ime. The picture ıs demarcated by the contour line of a large horse, belonging to 


the same period 
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ws Figure 24: Narsinghgarh-HinglajMata IF -10; Historic (7); Red; Height of the right skin 20 cm Four 
hides (7) and one partly preserved anımal. 
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Figure 25. Firengi FL 3, Historic (Kushana style); Red; Height of the man 20 cm Man with a large ~@& 
bow. In back of him 1s a bundle of arrows fastened to a branch (9). 
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* Figure 26: Satkunda: Historic; Red; Length of the horse 15 cm. Horse 





. 
Figure 27: Satkunda: Historic; Red; Length of the horse 15 cm. A mare. 
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Figure 28’ Satkunda, Historic; Red, Length of the horse 15 cm. A horse roped to a stake and three 
unidentified animals 





Figure 29: Urden; Historic; Red, Height of the right figure 20 cm Rider with bow on a caparisoned 
horse and a women (?) with a bundle of arrows. 
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A Figure 30: Gelpur; Historic; Red; Herght of the left figure 25 cm. A warrior with a lance and shield, 
Weapons and cloths are decorated with long tassels. Before him is a nder on an elephant. 





W- Figure3l: Fireng: BK; Historic; Red on white foundation; Length of the elephant 38 cm. Rider on an 
elephant. 
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Figure 32: Urden; Historic; Red, Length 35 cm Horse 





Figure 33. Urden, Historic, Red, Length of the spear 60 cm. Rider with a lance on a capansoned ~~ 
horse Itseems the painting is unfinished. A 
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~k Figure 34: Urden, Historic. Red; Length of the spear 60 cm Rider with a lance on a caparisoned 
horse. Before the horse is a bundle of arrows. The painting is probably unfinished. 
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Figure 35° Satkunda; Historic, Red; Length of the horse 12 cm A big cat (?), a horse and a man 
holding a lizaid (7) 
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Figure 36: Kharwat; Historic; Red; Length of the horse 30 cm. A Man leading a saddled horse. 
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Figuie 37: GelpurSG 3; Historic; Red with partly preserved black contour lines; Height of the left 
most figure 45 cm. 
Two antagonistic groups of horsemen. The painting was originally in white red and black 
of which only red and black have been preserved. The capansoned horses are mounted by v 
armoured knights equipped with sword and shield, and bow and arrows. At the rightendof ~ 
the picture is depicted a women with veil (?). 
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Figure 37a: A Gelpur SG 3; Historic; Red with partly preserved black contour lines; Height c.50 cm 
Rider on a caparisoned horse. The horseman is armed with sword and shield. Although 
shown in side view, the body is twisted to show the front portion and both eyes are shown 
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Figure 38: Bhijolia-MahadoPani: Historic; Red; Length of the horse 23 cm; Horserider and two flag 





bearers 
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Figure 39 GelpurSF 3, Historic, Red, Breasts painted black: Height of the central figure 28 cm 
Woman with verl and two smaller attendants. A parrot 1s sitting on her hand. While the 
figures are shown in the usual frontal position, the head of the women bent towards the 
bird, but the eyes are shown in a twisted perspective. Traces of a white contrast pigments 
are available. The breasts cf the woman are painted ın black. 
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Figure 40. Bhijolia-MahadoPani, Historic; Red; Length of the upper horse 20 cm; Legend to the picture 
See P009 / P5SIA, No. 40A 
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Figure 40; 40A Bhijolsa-MahadoPan1; Historic, Red, Length of the upper horse 20 cm; 

The rock picture shows an extensive composition, which is not uniformly preserved. At the 
upper part ıs a procession of riders on horses and two smaller riders on camels. One of the 
camel riders carries a fish standard, in front of the upper horse rider 1s a flag standard, and 
below the rider 1s a round-shaped standard. A Gupta Brahmi inscription 1s placed above the+~ 
rider. (The Gupta Brahmi inscrnption reads as: “Shr Kavisena Ithittkamdatam” { (By) Shri 
Kavisena inscribed (and) given], indicating the name of the patron as Kavisena.) [For the 
reading: Thanks to Dr Y H. Sonawane, Baroda] A further -unfinished (7)-horse-rider is 
accompanied by bow men aiming at dogs. Below this is a less well preserved group of a 
horseman preceded and followed by bearers of standards. Above the nder 1s a hero lifting 
up two small bow-men Belo the rider 1s a large person stretched on a pier (?). Besides him 
are a few bow men and standard-bearers. The painting can be understood as a hero pamung, 
comparable to the depictions on hero stones 
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Figure 41° Kharwar, Historic; The elephants left are in white with red contour lines, the other figures 
are in red; Length of the composition 900 cm, See Figs. 41, 42, 43a, b. 
The paintings are found at the rear wall of a deep Rock shelter, the floor space of which 1s 
extended by a massive platform into the open On this platform exists the foundation of a 
rubble-packed stupa. 
The painting shows several mounted lords in between their attendant food soldiers, ridi 
towards the left, while a herd of cattle and two elephants with a number of men is moving 
towards the opposite duection. 
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Figure 42: (Detail from Fig.41) Kharwai; Histonc, Red; Length of the nght horse 50 cm A herd of 
cattle and a horseman with an attendant 
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“Figure 43a (Detall from Fig 41} Kharwai; Historic, Red; Length of the horse 35 cm. The rider and foot 
soldiers above a “field symbol”. 
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Figure 43b (Detail from Fig 41) Kharwai; Historic, Red, Length of the horse c 50 cm. Two of the 
riders and their footmen. 





Figure 44: Bhyolia-MahadoPan1; Historic; Red; Length of the horse 30 cm; 
A unique “rape and revenge” scene close to the edge of a nver. A woman being assaulted | 
from behind while fetching water 1s rescued by a second person. This theme ts painted two 
times and there are also two more couples ın intercourse. The rider on the horse has a small 
vignette-like square right to him showing a man and a woman (?) arm in arm. 
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Figure 45: Chilas; Historic; Engraving: Rock engraving from Chilas, close to the bank of the Indus 
River, showing a man assaulting a woman (?) leaning over a pitcher. The Karoshti Inscription 
reads: Drighayusam with Kacarika. 








Figure 46; Satkunda-Mahadeopani West; Historic; Red and white: Height of the mask 10 cm 
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Figure 47 Satkunda-Mahadeopanı West; Historic; Red; Length of the mask 6, 5 cm 
Mask like figure belonging to the “Kushana style”. The mask is under a line of pseudo (?)- 
Brahmi script 
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ROCK ART IN TAMIL NADU: A STATUS REPORT 
K. Rajan 





Despite the presence of a variety of archaeological remains, rock art of Tamil Nadu has not 
received sufficient academic attention. This paper presents a status report on the research on the 
rock art of Tamil Nadu So far more than seventy-five sites are known to yield- paintings executed 
on rock-shelters and the ‘megalithic’ tombs; but only a few of the sites have engravings. Rock 
‘art is witnessed throughout the region with a higher concentration in the northern part of Tamil 
Nadu. Situating rock art ın proper socio-cultural contexts, studying their chronological evolution, 
systematic documentation and proper protection are still wanting as far as Tami] Nadu 1s 
concerned. Urgent steps are needed from the government to protect these valuable archaeological 
remains 


“Keywords: Rock art - Tanul Nadu - India. 
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Rock art is not merely an expression, but also a representation of the tremendously 
rich life ways of the prehistoric communities. When researchers confront with 
rock art, they not only admire its aesthetic value, but also attempt to decipher the 
symbols in which are concentrated the ancient belief systems. Rock art, therefore, 
is not just about expressing ‘things, but sublime ideas and flashing values. Rock 
art, which is the earliest known aesthetic expression of humans, serves as an . 
important source material to understand the ‘mental world’ of the past societies. 
This non-verbal language, communicated through an everlasting medium, provides 
insights into the world of the bygone era. The study of rock art in Tamik Nadu, 
particularly in the recent years, has attracted the attention of a number of 
academicians, artists and amateurs from different fields. The curiosity in this ancient 
form of art has resulted in the discovery of more than seventy-five sites in Tamil 
Nadu with paintings (petrographs) and engravings (petroglyphs) executed on the 
surface of rock-shelters and the Iron Age (‘megalithic’) graves, particularly the 
dolmens. Unlike in the northern part of India where the early rock art is dated back 
to the later Palaeolithic times, the south Indian rock art seems to have first appeared 
in the Mesolithic times, according to the available evidence, but continued through 
the Neolithic, the Iron Age, and the historical times. 


History of Research 


Since the first discovery of rock paintings in 1860s by Archibald Carlleyle in the 
Kaimur ranges of Bihar region, several rock art sites have been brought to light in 
different parts of India. The early investigations were in sporadic in nature as one 
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discovered by Fawcett in 1890s at Edakkal in Wayanad region of Kerala. The study 
of rock art as a discipline emerged only in the post-independence era. The discovery 
of the cluster of painted shelters at Bhimbetka in 1957 by V.S. Wakankar made a 
tremendous impact in the study of rock art in India. The discovery of rock paintings 
at Mallapadi in Dharmapuri District by K.V. Raman in 1978 initiated a new 
beginning in the study of rock art of Tamil Nadu. Pon. Arasu, then pre-historic 
archaeologist in Tamil Nadu State Archaeology Department took initiatives under 
the direction of R. Nagasamy and discovered several sites in South Arcot and North 
Arcot districts. Pon.Arasu documented nearly ten sites in a short span of time, 
particularly in the area around Tirukkoyilur. However, the discovery of Kilvalai 
paintings with certain graffiti marks identical to the Harappan/Indus script by Bagur 
Kuppusamy in 1984 generated great interest among archaeologists. Subsequently, 
the Tamil Nadu State Archaeology Department initiated a concrete programme to 
survey and document all the available rock art sites in Tamil Nadu (Sridhar 2005). 
The archaeological officers posted in different districts took efforts to locate rock 
paintings. For instance, R. Poongundran, then Registering Officer of Nilgiri district, 
discovered several sites in the Nilgiri hills. Likewise, R. Krishnamurthi, the 
Archaeological Officer of Dharmapuri district, discovered rock art on the dolmens 
at Maharajakadai and Mallachandram. This discovery opened up a new dimension 
and also suggested that the some of the paintings in white pigment might be 
associated with the Iron Age culture V. Vedachalam brought to light a few sites in 
Madurai region. R. Poundurai (1986) of Tamil University consolidated the available 
data on rock art and brought out a monograph. Pulavar Duraisamy, a schoolteacher 
of Kaveripakkam, discovered several rock art sites in Dharmapuri district in the 
1980s and 1990s. Till then, scholars had given much importance to rock art, but 
largely ignored the associated cultural materials. To pursue this issue, K.Rajan in 
association with Pulavar Duraisamy and T. Subramaniam carried out archaeological 
surveys in the region and placed certain sites within a definite chronological 
framework. For a period of fifteen years, between 1990 and 2005, there was a lull 
in rock art research. Only a few sites were added-up to the list. A few sites were 
identified in the Upper Gundar Basin of Madurai district in Tamil Nadu (Selvaxumar 
et al. 1998). However, recently in the year between 2005 and 2007 a few researchers 
including K.T. Gandhirajan, R.N Kumanan, M. Saranya and K. Kumar (Kumar 
2005a, 2005b; Valliyammal 2005) brought to light several sites. K.T. Gandhirajan, 
an artist, concentrated in and around Kollegal taluk of Nilgiri district and brought 
to light one of the largest rock art sites at Karikkiyur. K. Kumar surveyed in Vellore 
region in the year between 2005 and 2007 and reported several sites. R.N. Kumaran 
and M. Saranya as a part of their Ph.D programme noticed rock art sites for the 
first time in the Palani hills of Kodaikanal region in 2007. Irrespective of these 
‘discoveries’ and rock art study in Tamil Nadu is lacking a systematic approach 
including faithful documentation and micro-level analysis. This scenario is due to 
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the lack of data on the cultural context of the sites. Further, there is only limited 
excavations were conducted at the sites yielding rock art. The excavations at 
Paiyampalli, Mallapadi and Mayiladumparai have helped to find out the association 
of rock art and their cultural context. 


Chronology and Distribution 


So far more than seventy-five sites are known to yield- paintings executed on the 
rock-shelters and the ‘megalithic’ tombs (Table 1). Only a few of the sites have 
engravings. Rock art is witnessed throughout the region with a higher concentration 
«~ein the northern part of Tamil Nadu (Fig. 1). This scenario is, probably, due to the 
limited explorations carried out in the southern region. In the recent past, several 
Palaeolithic sites have been discovered, beyond the traditional Palaeolithic centre 
of Kortalaiyar valley, in Chingleput, Vellore, Dharmapuri and Ariyalur districts. 
The find of a number of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic tools in the Lower Kaveri 
valley at Kilkolatttur (Figs. 2-5), Kattur and Peraiyur is an eye-opener. Likewise, 
several Mesolithic sites have been discovered throughout Tamil Nadu (Figs. 6-7). 
The occurrence of Palaeolithic sites clearly suggests that the prehistoric people 
intensively inhabited across Tamil Nadu. However, their transformation from one 
cultural phase to another was not within the same chronological frame all over 

_ Tamil Nadu. Rock art sites are found mainly in association with the Mesolithic, the 
_+Neolithic and the Iron Age cultures and to some extent with the Early Historic. In 
the Mesolithic and the Neolithic contexts, they occur on the open rock-shelters 
located within the vicinity of the settlements. In the Iron Age context, they are 
found both on the rock shelters as well as the graves, particularly the dolmens. The 
late phase of the Iron Age in Tamil Nadu understandably overlaps with the Early 
Historic. Some of the paint-ings, though associated with the later phase of the Iron 
Age, do reflect the historical elements. The period around the 6th century BC 
could be treated as the overlapping phase. Some of the rock paintings are noticed 
in the caves associated with the Jain beds engraved with the Early Historic Tamil- 
Brahmi inscriptions. Whether these paintings are contemporary or prior to the Jain 
beds is yet to be assessed. In all probability, Tamil Nadu has a long rock art tradition 
starting from the Mesolithic and extending to the historical phase. Majority of the 
rock shelters were in continuous occupation for a long period, which resulted with 
overlapping of evidence and in a few cases defacement of earlier rock art. Analysis 
of superimposition, spatial and stylistic elements of rock art and the associated 
archaeological materials in stratified context have helped to some extent to date 
the paintings. The excavations conducted in an open rock shelter associated with 
rock paintings at Mayiladumparai could be çited as a fine example to this fact 
(Rajan 2004: 74-89). However, this method could not be applied as a universal 
+tule to all shelters as the content, theme, philosophy and the pigment of the paintings 
vary through time. Artefacts like the Mesolithic tools, the Neolithic celts and Iron 
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TABLE 1: ROCK ART SITES IN TAMIL NADU 


Taluk 


Tirukkolhiyur 


Walajahpet 


Gudiyatham 


Dindukal 


Krishnagiri 
Vellore 


Krishnagin 


Tiruppattur 


Gudiyatham 


Vellore 


Cholavaram Vellore 
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S.No Site 

1 Alambadı 

2 Alangayam 

3 Anaikundu 

4 Anaipatti 

5 Andimalat 

6 Appukkal 

7 Attakudda 

8 Chandira 
puram 

9 
puram 

10 Chenna 
rayanpalls 

11 — Chinna 
Palam 
pakkam 

12 

13  Iduhattı 

l4, Iduhatt: 

I5 Kamaya 
Kavundan 
patti 

16 Kandli 
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palayam 


Tiruppattur 
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District 


Villupuram 


Vellore 


Vellore 


Madurai 


Krishnagini 
Vellore 


Krishnagiri 


Vellore 


Vellore 


Vellore 


Vellore 


Vellore 


Nilgin 


Nilgiri 
Madurai 


Vellore 


Culture 


Iron Age 


Early 
Historic 


Iron Age 


Early 
Historic 


Iron Age 
Iron Age 


Iron Age 
Iron Age 


Iron Age 


Iron Age 


fron Age 
Iron Age 


Iron Age 


Iron Age 
Jron Age 


Iron Age 


Colour / 
Pigment 


Red White 
White 


White 


Red 


White 
White 


White 


Red White 


Red 
White 


Red 
White 
White 


White 


White 


Red 
White 


White 


Description 


Animal figunne 
mainly deer, 
bull and boar 


Tnsula, Sun symbol, 


Men 


Human and animal 
figures, geometric 


symbols 


Horse rider, cart, 
deer, Human figures 


Human figures 


Human and Animal 


figures 


Birds, human figures 
with weapons 


Human and animal 
figures, geometric, 
symbols, Dancing 
female, finger prints 


Human and animal 
figures, fighung 


scene 


Hunting scene, horse, 
Human and animal 
figures, geometric 


symbols 


Human and animal 
figures, geometric 


symbols 


Human and animal 
figures, geometric 


symbols 


Animal and Human 


figures 


Geometric designs 


Human figures, cattle 


Human and Animal 
figures.Engraving of 


a peacock 


a 


table contd 


S.No Site 
17 Karikkiyur 
az 
18 Karkur 
19 = Karungala 
kudi 
20 Kidaripatti 
21 Kilvalai 
4 22 Kollur 
23  Kombapattı 
24  Konavak 
karai 
25 Kulrattı 
26  Kumbavarai 
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Taluk District 


Kotagırı Nilgint 


Gudiyatham Vellore 


Melur Madurai 
Melur Madurai 
Tirukkoyilur Villupuram 
Tirukkoyilur = Villupuram 


Kodaikanal Dindugal 


Coonur Nilagiri 
Virudhunagar? Virudhu 
nagar 


Kothagin Nilgiri 


Culture 


l Early 
Historic 


Iron Age 


Early 
Historic 
Iron Age 
Iron Age 


Iron Age 


Iron Age 
Iron Age 


Iron Age 


Iron Age 


Colour / 
Pigment 


Red 
White 


White 


Red 


Red 


RedWhite 


RedWhite 


White 
White 


Red White 


White 


Description 


A procession of 
bison, monkeys 
clambering up a tree 
branch, a herd of 
deer grazing, human 
beings welcoming 
one another with 
outstretched arms, a 
battle scene with 
men aiming at each 
other with bows and 
arrows, men on 


“ horseback engaged 


in battle, a shoulder- 
clasping dance after 
a successful boar- 
hunt, a man with a 
mask, the depiction 
of sun and its rays, a 
spiral, a tiger 
fighting another 
animal, and a man 
and his dog sleeping. 
Dancing scene, 
Human and animal 


‘figures, geometric 


symbols 
Horse, bull 


Human and animal 
figures 

Dancıng scene, 
graffiti 

Human and Animal 
figures 

Wild animals 
Hunting scenes, 
cattle raiders 


Animal and Human 
Figurines, geometric 
symbols 


Human and animal 
figures 


Sanna aaa 


table contd. 
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Site Taluk District 


S.No 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


35 


36 


37 


38 


41 
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Culture 
Iron Age 
Kuruvi Krishnagir: Krishnagiri Iron Age 
nayanapallh 
Maharaja Knshnagiri Krishnagiri Iron Age 
kadai 
Malatpatt: Usilampatti Madurai Iron Age 
Malla Hosur Krishnagin Iron Age 
chandram 
Mallapadi Krishnagiri Krishnagiri Iron Age 
Mavadaippu Pollachi Coimbatore Iron Age 
Mayiladuma Kiishnagin Krishnagırı Microlithic 
paral Neolithic 
Iron Age 
Melpatti Gudiyattam Velore Iron Age 
Modikuppam Gudiyatham Vellore Iron Age 
Moongi] Knshnagiri Knshnagiri Iron Age 
pudur 
Mudippina_ Hosur Krishnagiri Iron Age 
yanapalli 
Munandip = Andipatt Ten Tron Age 
patti 
Muttupatt! Tirumangalam Madurai Iron Age 
Muttuppatt) Madurai Madurai Early 
Historic 





Colour / 
Pigment 


White 
White 
White 


White 


White 


White 


White 


Red 
White 


White 


White 


White 


White 


Red & 
White 
White 


White 


Description 


Kumuttipati Coimbatore Coimbatore 


Human and Animal 
figures 

Human figures, 
geometric symbols 


human and animal 
figures 


Human and anımal 
figures, geometric 
designs 

Human and animal 
figures, archer, plant, 
house 

Horse riders, human 
figures with weapons 


Tiger, a deer with 
straight horns, 
anthropomorphic 
figures marching 
inside a circle, an 
elephant seizing a 
man with its trunk 
while another man 
chases ıt 


Human and animal 
figures, human with 
weapons 

Human and animal 
figures 

Horse rider, human 
and animal figures, 
geometric symbols 
Human and animal 
figures 

Human and animal 
figures, man holding 
bow and arrow, 
geometric symbols 


Human and Animal 
figures 
Human and animal 
figures 


Animal figures 


table contd. 
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S.No Site Taluk District Culture Colour / Description 


Pigment 
42 Nayanur Tirukkoyilur Villupuram f[ronAge Red Animal figures 
43 Neganurpatti Gingee Villupuram tIronAge White Human and animal 
figures 
44 Netterrmala: Katpad: Vellore Neolithic Red Animal and Human 

IronAge White Figurines, geometric 

symbols 
45 . Oppathavad: Krishnagtri Dharmapuri Neolithic Red Archer, bird, 

(9) White elephant, Human and 
animal figures, 
geometric symbols 

46 Oramana Krishnagiri Krishnagiri Iron White Human and animal 
gunta Age figures, man seated 
on a cattle, bird 
47 Othikuppam Knshnagimn Kısbnagirı IronAge White ’ Men tn row 
48  Pachur Tiruppattur Vellore IronAge Red Human and animal 
figures, geometric 
symbols 
49 Padiyandal Tirukkoyilur Villupuram Iron Age Red Human and animal 
White figures 
50 Parkkal Kothagiri Nilgiri Early White Human and animal 
Historic figures 
5}  Payampalli Tiruppattur Vellore IronAge Red Human and animal 

Early White figures, fighting 

Historic scenes, elephant, 
horse 

52 Panan Chenkottaı ? Tirunelveli Early Black Bull in circle, 

dancing 

parambu Historic figures, elephant 

53 Paravaikkal Gudiyatham Vellore IronAge White Human and animal 
figures, geometric 
symbols 

54 Perumukkal Tindivanam Villupuram IronAge — Engravings of Human 
and anımal figures, 
cup marks 

55‘ Pogalur Gudiyatham Vellore Iron Age White Burds, Human and 
animal figures, 
geometric symbols 

56 Poonkulam Gudiyatham Vellore IronAge White Human and animal 
figures, geometric 
symbols 

57 Ratnagiri Vellore Vellore Iron Age White Human and animal 
figures 

58 Ratnagiri Walajahpet Vellore IronAge White Human and animal 


figures, geometric 
table contd. x 
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S.No Sue 

59  Salakkora 
60 Sempalli 
61  Settavarai 


62 


63 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


Taluk 


Kothagin 


Gudiyatham - 


Gingee 


Seykundram Gudiyathdm 


Sikur 


Sirumalai 


Sivanatha 
puram 


Sundasi 
ngam 
Sundeku 
ppam 
Tatta 
kuzhikadu 


Thalapalls 


Thengu 
Marahada 


Tirumalai 


Otacamund 


Dindukal 


Vellore 


Kothagiri 
Krishnagirt 


Kodaikanal 


Krishnagirt 


Kunnoor 


Sivagangai 


Tirumalpadi Wandiwash 


Tiruvadavur Madurai 


Tondur 


Gingee 
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District Culture 
Nilgiri Iron Age 
Vellore Iron Age 
Villupuram Iron Age 
Vellore Iron Age 
Nilgiri ` Tron Age 
Dindukal Tron Age 
Vellore Iron Age 

Early 

Historic 
Nilgiri Early 

' Historic 

Krishnagiri Iron Age 
Dindugal Iron Age 
Krishnagiri Iron Age 
Nilgiri Iron Age 
Sivagangai Iron Age 
Tiruvanna Iron Age 
mala () 
Madurai Early 

historic 
Villupuram Early 


Colour/ 
Pigment 


White 


White 


Red 
White 


White 


Red 
White 
Red 
White 


Red 
White 


White 
Red 


White 


Red 
White 


White 


White 


White 


Description 


symbols 

Human and animal 
figures 

Birds, Human and 
animal figures, 
geometric symbols 
Human and anımal 
figures, hunting 
scene, cattle raid 
Human and animal 
figures, geometric 
symbols 

Human and animal 
figures 

Human figures, 
hunting and fighting 
scenes 

Human and animal 
figures 


Human and animal 
figures 

Human and animal 
figures 

Anima and Human 
figures, geometric 
symbols, Hunting 
scene and dancing 
scene 

Star, Human and 
animal figures, bow 
and arrow, fighting 
scene 

Human and animal 
figures 

Human and animal 
figures, fighting and 
dancing scenes 
Engravings of Human 


- and animal figures 


Circle 


Human and animal 





table contd. 
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S.No Site Taluk District Culture Colour / Description 
Pigment 
Historic figures 
75 Udayarna- Villupuram  Villupuram IronAge Red Human and animal ` 
ttam White figures 
76  Ulikkcmbai Andıppatu Teni Mesolithic White Human and Animal 
Figures ' 
77  Vellenkom- Kotagin Nilgin Iron Age White Stylısed human and 
bar , animal figures 
78  Vellerukkan Coimbatore Coimbatore Early White Human and animal 
: palayam Historic figures 
79  Vettavalam Tiruvanna Tiruvanna Iron Age Red Human and animal 
malai z malai figures 
80  Vikkara Usılampattı Madurai Early White Human figures 
mangalam Historic 
81  Yerpettu Kothagiri — Nalgıri IronAge — Engravings of 


humans and a tree 


Age habitation material were recovered from majority of the rock shelters and 
their surroundings in Tamil Nadu, e.g. Mayiladumparai (Fig. 8), Munandipatti, 
Ulkombai, Kilvalai (Fig. 9), Perumukkal, Mallapadi and Paiyampalli (Fig. 10). 
With regard to engravings, Tamil Nadu has very limited evidence, but the 
Perumukkal engravings are the best examples of this category (Fig. 11). There are 
sporadic engravings in the rock shelters at Mayiladumparai and Tirumalpadi. The 
excavations carried out in the shelter with engravings suggest that these engravings 
belong to the Neolithic phase. The Perumukkal engravings are identical in all respect 
to those found at the Edakkal caves in Kerala, But the former’s cultural association 
is yet to be ascertained though claims have been made for prehistoric origin. Besides 
the usual engravings on the walls of the shelter, cup-marks are noticed on the 
capstone of the Iron Age (‘megalithic’) cist burials at Karubayanahalli and 
Vedarthattakkal in Krishnagiri district. Cup marks were also seen witnessed for 
the first time on the boulders of a stone circle entombing a cist burial at Velliripatti 
near Melur in Madurai district. ‘ 
In Tamil Nadu, traces of rock art are found in the districts of Dharmapuri; 
Krishnagiri, Tiruvannamalai, Vellore, Coimbatore and Madurai with much 
concentration in the former two districts. Any new addition to the list in future may 
change the present concentration in northern Tamil Nadu. The northern part, 
particularly the Dharmapuri and Vellore districts, has paintings of the Mesolithic 
and the Neolithic phases. The findings at Mayiladumparai, Paiyampalli and 
Mallapadi are the best examples for this category. These sites are located in the 


+ landscape, which is an extension of the Mysore plateau. Palaeolithic tools were 


recovered from Varatanapalli and Kappalavadi in Krishnagiri district. The earliest 
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Oppathavadi 


Oramanagunta 
Othikuppam 


uruvinayanapalli 


Paiyampalli K 
yamp Mallachandram 


Mudippinayanapalli ee 


Mungilpudur—— At 


Sundekuppam 


Thalapalli 
Andimalai 


ttakuddai 
Mayiladumparai 


eseekur 
©Tengumarahada 


e 
Konavakkarai 


Mallapadi 


Vellerukkampalayam 
Kumuttipati 


Anaipatti 
apa 


Sirumalai 


A mayakavundanpatti 


e 
Muttupatti 


Figure | 


Melpatti 
Chennarayanpalli 


CHENNAI 


è Ratnagiri 
è e Appukkal 


Padiyandal Tirumalpadi 


Neganurpatti To dur 
Settavarai e Perumukkal 
ee t 
© Udayarnattam ə 
Ko hur 12 
Padiyandal 


Alampadi 


Vettavalam 


Tigpmalai 





Map showing Rock Ait Sites in Taul Nadu 
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Figure 2: Kilkolattur : Palaeolithic Tools 





Figure 3: Kilkolattur : Middle Palaeolithic Tools 
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Figure 4: Kilkolattur : Middle Palaeolithic Tools 





Figure 5: Kilkolattur : Middle Palaeolithic Tools 
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Figure 6: Tirutangal : Microlithic Tools 





<< 


Figure 7: Tirutangal : Microlithic Tools 
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Figure 8: Mayiladumparai : Rock Paintings 





Figure 9: Kilvalai : Rock Paintings 
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Figure 10: Paiyampalli : Rock Paintings 
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Figure 11: Perumukkal : Rock Engravings 
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paintings associated with the Mesolithic phase could be seen at Mayiladumparai 
in Krishnagiri district. The tradition continued in the Neolithic phase and much of 
the evidence surfaced in the Iron Age as seen at Kilvalai in Tiruvannamalai district. 
None of the Palaeolithic site so far has yielded any remnants of rock art. The late 
phase of Iron Age culture in Tamil Nadu overlaps with the Early Historic phase. 
The cultural transformation from one cultural phase to another is not uniform across 
this region. The uneven ecological settings in the area might have led to an uneven 
development in the cultural process. The southern part of Tamil Nadu, particularly 
the area south of the river Vaigai has not witnessed the Neolithic phase. Though, 
quite a number of Neolithic celts have been recovered from surface explorations;= 
we hardly have anything to say conclusively about the Neolithic phase. The recent 
excavations conducted at Mangudi (Shetty 2003) and Teriruvéli reveal that this 
region transformed from the Mesolithic to the Iron Age directly. This is very much 
contradictory to the scenario in the northern parts of Tamil Nadu. Very little 
explorations and negligible amount of excavations have been conducted in this 
region. So future explorations and issue-based excavations may change this scenario. 
As the present evidence goes, the rock paintings found at sites like at Sirumalai, 
Mayiladumparai, Ulkombai, Munandipatti and other places could be associated 
the Mesolithic phase. 

In the case of Iron Age, the picture is somewhat clearer. The area under study 
had witnessed the inhabitants belonging to different social/occupational groups. ® 
The earliest groups mainly involved in hunting and cattle rearing, while the later 
groups engaged in agriculture. The former groups generally settled down on hillocks, 
whereas the latter groups occupied the riverine tracts, which are suitable for 
agriculture. Though both the groups followed the practice of raising Iron Age 
(‘megalithic’) tombs for the dead, there seem to be architectural and cultural 
variations in their funerary rites. The groups that occupied the hillocks or foothill 
regions generally built dolmens and dolmenoid cists. Their main water source was 
small tanks and perennial ponds. The inhabitants settled on the plains adopted urn 
burials and stone circles entombing cist or urn burials (Rajan 1992a: 35-47). The 
size, type and location of the burials and the associated habitations indicate that in 
Tamil Nadu, rock art was adopted by the people who actively involved in cattle 
raising rather than those associated with agriculture. Most of the paintings were 
noticed on the rock-shelters and dolmens. The rock-shelters are generally located 
in the middle elevations of the hillocks, and in the vicinity of the habitation mounds 
and Iron Age graves thereby exposing their close relationship. Most of the habitation 
mounds normally lie on the flat surface of the hillock, whereas the rock-shelters 
are located a little away from the habitation mound. The non-availability of any 
cultural material in these shelters clearly suggests that these rock-shelters did not 
witness long-term human occupation, and instead they were used occasionally on 
specific times. It probably suggests their ritualistic role. Some of the shelters are — 
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still under worship of the local communities. For instance, at Mallachandram 
(Dharmapuri District) and Kilseppuli (Tiruvannamalai district) even today during 
the festival time, particularly in the Tamil calendar month of karthikai (November- 
December), the inhabitants of the village first light a lamp in the dolmen and rock 
shelter before beginning the celebration at home. The living tradition explicitly 
indicates the continuity of use and the importance of the rock shelters. In ancient 
times too, the Neolithic or Iron Age people would have visited these shelters on 
specific occasions to perform some rituals. The ethnographical observation shows 
the spiritual importance attached to the shelters. Close observation of various rock 
art sites suggests such an association. C hronologically, the earlier rock ari sites are 
found in the northeastern part of Tamil Nadu, in Krishnagiri taluk of Dharmapuri 
district. It seems that the idea slowly penetrated into Tiruvannamalai district through 
the Chengam pass. The tradition of painting the Iron Age tombs was discarded and 
this prac-tice was continued only in the rock-shelters. For instance in Dharmapuri 
district nearly 90 % of the rock art sites was found in association with dolmens. 
Out of 18 dolmen sites, nearly 14 sites were reported with paintings (Fig. 12) 
(Rajan 1991: 37-52). Hence, it is clear that this art was well received and absorbed 
into the historical period too, as witnessed in the rock shelters. 








Figure 12; Mallachandram : Rock Paintings 


Pigments 


Rock paintings were made invariably by using both white and red pigments as 
observed at Kilvalai, Chettavarai, Alambadi, Oramanagunta, Mayiladumparai and 
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Oppatavadi. At Mayiladumpara: and Ormanagunta paintings in red pigment 
superimposed by white pigment are seen and thereby suggesting an earlier date for 
the red pigment. It indicates that paintings were drawn on the shelters at an early 
date, then on the graves. It is probable that the paintings with red pigment belonged 
to the Neolithic. However this needs to be researched further. The non-availability 
of paintings in red pigment in the Iron Age tombs and their superimposition by 
white pigment suggests their earlier date. The type, position and techniques indicate 
that they were executed particularly in different locations of the same shelter. 


Motifs and their Locational Context 


There is very slight difference between the motifs found on the dolmens and the 
rock-shelters. The former had numerous human figurines involved in fighting, 
whereas the later had scenes depicting social gatherings. The figures are done 
either in flat wash or in outline. While executing painting on the interior surface of 
the dolmens, the painters always preferred the western orthostat first and then the 
northern, southern and finally, the eastern orthostats. Generally, the paintings were 
seen on the western orthostats. The paintings in the rock-shelter were generally 
found on the ceiling, but a little interior from the edge. Interestingly at 
Mayiladumparai, the rock-shelter was devoid of any natural light, and the paintings 
were found in the darker part of the shelter. 


Themes 


Cattle Raids 


The paintings at several sites including Mayiladumparai, Oppattavadi, 
Oramanagunta and Konavakkarai depict the scenes of warriors heading for cattle 
raids. In these cases, generally the warriors were seen mounted on cattle and holding 
weapons such as swords, javelins, lance like objects and shields. In a few cases the 
victorious hero is shown with a headdress or square box and mounted on a cattle. 
The square box may also indicate the memorial stone raised for the slain hero 
involved in cattle retrieval. These themes recall the later day hero stones found in 
the study area. At Konavakkarai, the hero is shown in a large size, whereas the rest 
were depicted comparatively in a smaller size (Paundurai 1986: 34-36). This scheme 
of depiction is well illustrated in the later day hero stones too. 


Hunting Scenes 


Hunting scenes are shown in different patterns. At a site, an archer holds a bow and 
arrow above his head ın a position of charging the arrow upwards. In a scene, four 
hunters encircle a deer standing in the centre. The horns of the deer are depicted 
with branches (Cervus unicolour?), and this suggests the attention for details on 
the part of the painter. In anotheroccasion, a hunter kills an animal by piercing a 
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lance-like object. It is to be recalled here that memorial stones were raised during 
the historical period for the heroes who were killed while hunting or fighting wild 
animals (Rajan 1992b). There are number of such memorial stones called 
pantrikuttipattankal, pulikuttipattankal and yanaikutti- pattankal, respectively in 
Tamil, indicating the stone memorials erected for the men who were killed by a 
boar, a tiger and an elephant (Nagasamy 1975: 45-49). 


Other Scenes 


Fighting scenes, tilling of land, dancing in a row, riding a horse and cattle rearing 

ss (Fig. 13) are some of the other scenes portrayed in rock art. In one instance, the 
fighting scene of a horse rider (?) is depicted. The contenders fight with a shield in 
one hand and holding rein of the horse in the other hand. Sometimes, they hold a 
long lance-like object. While depicting the dancing scenes, the painters always 
preferred to draw the human figures in a row. In one case a house is drawn in front 
of a row of four human figures in dancing posture. In a painting, a plant is depicted 
emerging out of a square box recalling the ‘tree-in-rail’ symbol of the punch marked 
coins or Buddhist tradition?. 





Figure 13: Mavadaippu : Rock Paintings 


Interestingly, the paintings observed at Kuruvinayanapalli had symbol with 

12 square boxes formed out of 5 vertical and 4 horizontal strokes. Out of five 
vertical strokes, the inner three strokes end with arrow marks. Four human figures 
were also depicted, two each on either side of the above-said symbol. In addition, 
two human figures and one animal were also seen. The boxed-symbol with arrow 
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mark in the centre is similar to the symbols depicted in the fertility stone, locally 
called sanntyasikal of the later historical times. The animal depicted on one side of 

the above motif may be a symbolic representation of the ritual in which animal 

was made to cross the feature represented in the motif, probably in order to increase 
fertility. Some other symbols like stars, human genitals, flower motifs and circles 
with a dot were also found. 


Symbols 


Another important aspect of the study is the graffiti found in association with various 
themes. At Kilvalai five symbols were found (Samy 1984: 71-72) and such graffiti 
were aiso found at Vettavalam, Tirumalai, Kurralapadai and Podikaimalai. The 7 
Panaikkarans, a contemporary ‘tribal’ population, worship the symbols found at 
Podikaimalai. Recently engravings were found on the rock-shelter at Perumukkal 
and at Tirumalpadi. These engravings are identical to the paint-ings found elsewhere. 

It is probable that in the course of time, instead of painting, people began to engrave 

to make their art last forever. 


Conclusions 


Situating rock painting in proper socio-cultural contexts, studying their 
chronological evolution, systematic documentation and proper protection are still 
wanting as far as rock art of Tamil Nadu is concerned. The varied nature of the , 
paintings and their association with contemporary cultural materials can give 
enormous data to understand the past societies in a right perspective. The open, 
unprotected nature of the rock shelters and the Iron Age megalithic dolmens expose 
them to a greater amount of vandalism. This kind of destruction would lead to the 
loss of these precious tangible cultural properties in the near future. Urgent steps 
are needed from the government to protect these valuable archaeological remains. 
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ANCIENT SKY-MAP FROM MUDUMAL 
K. P. Rao 


An ancient sky-map assignable to the megalithic period was found at Mudumal ın Mahbubnagar 
district, Andhra Pradesh The site of Mudumal has megalithic menhirs, cists and stone circles. 
Some of the menhirs are arranged ın rows forming alignments and avenues It is observed that 
these formations are aligned to rising and setting of sun on various days. Among a group of stone 
circles, a square stone has a number of cup-marks These cup-marks resemble the pattern of the 
Ursa Major constellation Apart from similarity ın the pattern, even the orientation of the stars 1s 
followed carefully in the depiction This sky-map ts probably the earliest chart of the night-sky 
found anywhere in South Asia. The total complex with the menhir formations and the depiction 
of the Ursa Major seems to have been used as a celestial observatory. 


Keywords: Sky-Map, Ursa Major, Astronomy, Megalith, Iron Age, Andhra Pradesh, South India. 


Megalithic monuments are spread widely in Europe, Africa and Asia. Though, 
they are basically funerary monuments, careful studies, especially in Europe have 
revealed that these monuments have some relationship with the celestial 
observations of ancient communities. The Indian megaliths are usually dated 
between 1400 BC and 200 BC on the basis of scientific dates available from various 
sites. For example, Komaranahalli has yielded 1440 BC, (Rao 1990: 319); Naikund, 
545-505 BC (Deo and Jamkhedkar 1982: 7); Takalghat, 555 BC (Deo 1970: 13); 
Gachibowli, 420 BC (Rao 2006: 422). These dates suggest that most of the 
megalithic sites in India fall around the middle of the first millennium BC. Studies 
relating the megalithic monuments with the celestial bodies like the Sun, Moon 
and stars were carried out largely in Europe (Atkinson 1966; Heggie 1981; Thom 
1954). Though, India has large number of megalithic sites, mostly concentrated in 
South India, studies relating the megalithic monuments with the celestial objects 
are very limited. The observations are confined to the statements that a monument 
or a port-hole is oriented to the rising Sun. In this situation, the recent studies by 
the author has resulted in the discovery of possibly, the earliest sky-map from 
South Asia at Mudumal (16°23’N; 77°26’E) located in the Maganur Mandal, 
Mahbubnagar district, Andhra Pradesh. 

The megalithic sıte at Mudumal has a large concentration of menhirs, which 
are formed ın several rows and thus can be classified also as alignments and avenues 
(Rao 2006). There are two varieties of menhirs, 1.e., the taller menhirs measuring 5 
to 6 m and shorter menhirs measuring less than 1 m in height. Apart from the 
menhirs, there are also stone circles and cist burials. Among a group of well- 
preserved stone circles on the southeastern periphery of the site, there is a square 
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stone planted vertically. It measures about 80 cm on eastern side and about 60 cm 
on western side in height. Near-square top of the stone measures about 60-75 cm 
each side. This stone has a somewhat sloping, flat top surface, which contains 
several cup-marks. Careful observation of these cup-marks has revealed that this 
is actually a depiction of the Ursa Major constellation, which is also known as 
Great Bear or Big Dipper constellation. Ancient Indian literature refers to this 
constellation as ‘Saptarshi Mandala,’ as seven prominent stars in the constellation 
form a rectangular pattern with a tail like projection. The rectangular pattern is 
formed by four stars known as Dubhe, Merak, Phecda and Megrez. The three stars 
in the tail (or handle) are known as Alioth, Mizar and Alkaid. It is known to almost 
all communities, since ancient period, that the top tworstars Merak and Dubhe 
always point to north. An imaginary line drawn from Merak through Dubhe almost 
meets the pole star, thus indicating nearly precise north. Due to this reason, various 
ancient communities used to observe this constellation to determine north. Mudumal 
has a near perfect depiction of this constellation. Interestingly, in this depiction 
too the stars Merak and Dubhe represented by the cup-marks are aligned to the 
north, which further confirms the identification of this depiction as of Ursa Major. 
It is interesting that a depiction of a star constellation is made so perfectly some 
2500 years ago. In all possibility, this is the earliest depiction of the night-sky 
found in entire South Asia. 

The implications of this discovery need careful consideration. First, the 
depiction speaks highly of the megalithic community that was behind this effort. It 
suggests their interest and knowledge in astronomy. Whether, they had any 
superstitious belief behind this depiction is not obvious. Further, there must have 
been some purpose behind this depiction, as they have been meticulous in observing 
exact orientation of this depiction. It is likely that this stone was used to determine 
the directions, even in the daytime. The location of this stone on an elevated terrain 
in the region among the stone circles is interesting. The location on an elevated 
area is probably meant to have a good view of the surroundings from this stone. As 
stated earlier, there are many alignments and avenues, which were constructed 
observing proper orientations. Probably, this depiction was used as a key marker 
for determining the directions while erecting the menhirs The following discussion 
would make it obvious that lot of scientific observations were involved while 
erecting the menhirs and their formations at Mudumal. It is also possible that this 
marking was used by the megalithic people in determining the orientation of the 
burials and the burial pits. At several places it has been observed that the megalithic 
communities were following specific orientations while interring the skeletal 
remains and the burial offerings. For example, the rectangular burial pit is aligned 
almost to the cardinal directions at Gachibowli (Rao 2006: 423, Fig. 28.2). 

As stated earlrer, Mudumal has many menhirs planted in rows forming 
alignments. These alignments are oriented in different directions. Observations 
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Figure 2: The Night Sky Compared with Mudumal Sky-Map 
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over a period of about 3 years by the present author and his team reveled that some 
of these alignments are planted in such a way that the rows are exactly in line with 
the rising and setting sun on the days of solar significance. Observations made on 
20-21 June (summer solstice) and 21-22 December (winter solstice) revealed that 
specific alignments are aligned to the sun on morning and evening. Thus each row 
is planned in such a way that it gets aligned to the sun at specific time and date. If 
one row gets aligned in the morning, another row gets aligned in the evening. It is 
likely that this complex is planned in such a manner that it is possible to determine 
the commencement of seasons or workout a sort of calendar on the basis of sun’s 
position in relation to these monuments. This suggests that the megalithic people ~ 
were keen observers of the movement of the sun in different seasons. Probably, 
they were deciding the time for commencement of agricultural operations or dates 
of festivals on the basis of the calendar worked out with the help of these alignments. 
It appears that the total complex of Mudumal monuments with the sky-map and 
the sun alignments was a celestial observatory. 
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ROCK ART AS COGNITIVE-FUNCTIONAL 
REPRESENTATIONS: METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES IN 
THE STUDY OF ROCK ART IN INDIA 


V. Selvakumar 





Archaeological investigations in India which began in the late 18 céntury have resulted in the 
5 discovery of several hundreds of caves, rock shelters and rocks with paintings, carvings, engravings, 
+A- brusings and miscellaneous use-marks broadly categorised as rock art. These investigations have 
led to the production of voluminous literature, declaration of the cluster of rock shelters at 
Bhimbetka as a World Heritage Site and rise of organizations dedicated to rock art research. 
Despite these achievements, substantial progress needs to be achieved for a better management of 
‘ — Indian rock art, especially in the areas of documentation, systematic study, conservation and 
heritage education. The most important area of research that tequires greater attention is 
methodology. A few researches tend to treat any kind of painting or engraving or use mark on 
rock surface as ‘prehistoric,’ ignoring the processes involved in the formation of an archaeological 
record and the cultural context of rock art. The paper argues that formation processes and the 
broader cultural and archacological, and specific ethnographical contexts need to be taken into 
- careful consideration in rock art research. Besides, the limitations in the lines of reasoning adopted 
in rock art research are also reviewed in this paper, which argues that rock art needs to be viewed 

as part of the broader cognitive-functional representation of human cultures. 


+ Keywords: Rock Art, India. 


The very thought of ‘rock art’ often takes a layperson into the.dark, remotely 
located caves and rock shelters supposedly occupied by the prehistoric people. 
Rock art has come to symbolize the primordial way of life in the mind of the, 
public. By virtue of the easily intelligible, ‘attractive’ nature—unlike the 
‘unattractive’ stone artefacts or bits and pieces of pottery—rock art has fascinated 
the minds of scholars, artists, and interested individuals alike. India has a rich 
variety of rock art across its landscape; day-by-day more sites are being uncovered, 
documented, published in various media and several sites are also destroyed due 
_to various factors including vandalism and developmental activities. This paper 
“seeks to focus on the methodological issues involved in the study of rock art in 
India. 


Rock Art Research in India: A Brief Overview 


Ever since the discovery of first cupules by Henwood in ‘Almora in the 1850s 
(Bednarik and Chakravarty 1997) and later the traces of ‘rock art’ at Sohaihighat 
in Mirzapur district in Uttar Pradesh by Archibald Campbell Carlyle in the 1860s 
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(Smith 1906; Sieveking 1960), serious academicians and artists, as well as popular 
researchers, and interested laypersons have all taken up rock art research and so 
far more than 5 ,000 sites have been reported (Sonawane 2003). The important 
rock art discoveries in the nineteenth century were made at Edakkal in Kerala by 
Fred Fawcett (1901), near Bellary by Hubert Knox in the 1880s (Fawcett 1892; 
Foote 1916), near Nagpur in Maharashtra by Rivett Carnac and in Mirzapur by 
John Cockburn (Cockburn 1883, 1894, 1899). The first half of the twentiet century 
saw more discoveries (Francke 1902, 1903, 1925; Ghosh 1932; Gordon 1935, 
1951; Gordon and Allchin 1955). l 

The -second half of the twentieth century, the period after the Indian ®* 
independence, witnessed a spurt in rock art research. V. S. Wakankar’s (1975, 1978) 
discovery of rock paintings at Bhimbetka in Madhya Pradesh in the 1950s brought 
a great deal of focus on Indian rock art. Several researchers have since then taken 
up research on rock’art and have published numerous records which range from 
reports of discoveries often resulted from casual site ‘visits,’ to studies on 
classifications, regional synthesis, conservation, chronology and methodology. The 
important publications are as follows: Gordon, 1951; Gordon and Allchin 1955; 
Gupta 1967;-Pandey 1969, 1993; Tiwari 1975; Wakankar 1975, 1978, 1992; 
Wakankar and: Brooks 1976; Sankalia 1978; Neumayer 1983, 1992, 1993; 
Chakravarty 1984; Mathpal 1984, 1992, 1995, 1998b; Lorblanchet 1992; Badam , 
and Prakash 1992; Sharma and Tripathi 1996; Bednarik and Chakravarty 1997; ` 
Malla 1999; Kumar 2000-01; Bednarik 2000-01, 2001, 2003, 2007b, 2007c; 
Pradhan 2001; Bednank et al. 2005; Chandramouli 2002, 2003; Sonawane 2002a, 
2003, 2003;Chakraverty 2003. There are a few studies on rock art ethnography 
(Ghosh 1984, Krishna 2000, Kumaravelu 2000; Pradhan 2004) and Gender Studies 
(Pratap 2008) and Heritage education (Pande and Mohan Lal nd). 

-* Some of the important studies on the rock art of various regions are presented 
below: Andhra-Pradesh: Chandramouli 2002, 2003. Assam: Chatterjee n.d. Bihar: 
Prasad 2006: Goa: Shirodkar 1994. Gujarat: Sonawane 1992, 1992-93, 2002b. 
Jammu and Kashmir: Francke 1902, 1903, 1925; Orofino 1990; Fancofurt et al. 
1992. Karnataka: Allchin 1963; Sundara 1974, 1984, 2003; Paddayya 1976; Boivin ye 
2004; Brum er al. 2006; Boivin et al. 2007. Kerala: Fawcett 1901; Thampi 1976; 
Gurukkal 1995; Mathpal 1998b. Madhya Pradesh: Pandey 1969; Wakankar 1975; 
Mathpal 1984; Kumar 1996; Mathpal 1998a. Orissa: Pradhan 2001, 2004. Tamil 
Nadu: Venkataraman 1983; Poundurai 1986; Venugopal 1986; Rajan 1991, 
Selvakumar et al. 1998, 1999; Krishna 2000; Kumaravelu 2000; Selvakumar and 
Gandhirajan 2000; Selvakumar 2007; Subramanian 2007a, 2007b 2007c; Zagarell 
n.d. Uttar Pradesh: Kumar 1992, 1996; Kumar et al. 1992; Tewari 1992; Badam 
and Prakash 1992. Uttarkhand: Kharakwal 1994; Mathpal 1995. 

“Apart from paintings, cupules and engravings on rock shelters and caves? 
artefacts with engravings have been found in several contexts. Ostrich-egg shell 
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fragments with engtavings were found at Patne in Maharashtra (Murty 1979) and 
a few probable specimens have been found at Bhimbetka (Bednarik 1997), an 
engraved ‘Mesolithic’ core was found at Chandravati (Sonawane 1992) in Gujarat, 
a few engraved stone artefacts have been reported from South Indian Neolithic 
sites (Brumm et al. 2006), a polished stone axe with so called ‘Indus symbols/ 
script’ was reported at Sembiyankandiyur near Mayiladuturai in Tamil Nadu. The, 
probable Upper Paleolithic shrine from Baghor in Uttar Pradesh has yielded-a 
triangular stone placed on a platform (Kenoyer et al. 1983). Heamatite pieces with 

_~ striations have also been found in palaeolithic and Mesolithic: (Microlithic) sites 
(Paddayya 1982; Bednarik 1990; Selvakumar 1996b) and perhaps such pieces 
could have been used for pigments. 

A few organizations have played active role in promoting wek art N 
Rock Art Society of India, an association of professionals and amateurs interested 
in rock art research, i.e, brings out a journal dedicated to rock art, Purakala and 
holds annual conference in different parts of the country: Institutions such as Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for Arts, New Delhi (Pande and Mohan Lal n.d.), and 
National Museum of Mankind (IGRMS, Bhopal) encourage rock art research by 
organising seminars, undertaking research projects and bringing out publications 
(Lorblanchet 1992; Camuri et al. 1993). Besides, the International Federation of: 

{Rock Art Organizations (IFRAO) has been supporting collaborative research 
projects and standardization of rock art documentation (Kumar et al. 2002; Bednarik: 
et al. 2005; Bednarik n.d) 

The research undertaken so far has enormously helped to understand the rock 
art scenario in India. However, there is a lot desired to be done to scientifically 
document, study and preserve rock art in India (see Bednarik 2007a). While several 
research publications do adopt a critical approach, and a few tend to treat anything 
drawn or engraved on rock surface including contemporary folk/tribal art-as 
prehistoric, ignoring the ‘formation processes’ involved in the making of an 
archaeological record (Schiffer 1987) and the contemporary cultural milieu. It is 
stressed here that the markings/paintings on rock surfaces have to be treated 

«&_ cautiously and studied critically. This paper further argues that the site formation 
processes and the broader cultural and archaeological contexts need to be taken 
into careful consideration in the research on rock art. The lines of reasoning adopted 
the rock art studies and their limitations are also highlighted in this paper, which 
argues that rock art should be viewed as part of the larger body of cognitive- 
functional representations of human societies. These issues discussed here evolved 
out of the author’s research on rock art ethnography and ethnoarchaeology in the 
Gundar basin in Madurai district of Tamil Nadu and understanding of the 

archaeological record in southern India and also based on the author’s observations 
of contemporary world (Selvakumar 1996a, 1996b; 2000; 2001a, 2001b; ane) 
and a critical review of rock art of India (Selvakumar 2002a). 
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Deconstructing Rock Art and ‘Rock Art’ as Cognitive-Symbolic Representation 


People often construct categories when they negotiate with the material and mental 
worlds. The level and accuracy of the categories constructed by people depend 
upon the relevance and importance attributed to these categories. In any research 
enterprise researchers face such constructs of the predecessors; sometimes these 
earlier constructs, which become a burden at a later context, need to be deconstructed 
(see also Selvakumar 2005). Archaeologists too construct categories on their subject 
matter, and they constructed rock art as an exclusive category comprising of 
paintings, engravings‘and cupules on rock surfaces across the landscape, while 
largely excluding other contemporary ‘art’. forms, such as terracotta objects and 
graffiti and paintings on pottery and symbols.on coins. The Sanskrit phrase of 
Purakala, which means ‘ancient art’ or ‘palaeoart,’ appears to be better than ‘rock 
art’ (Bednarik 2003). : ’ : 

The next issue ıs ‘are they really art?’ Since these remains were considered a 
form of mental expression they were treated as ‘art’ (kala in Sanskrit). To the observer. 
who is an outsider to’ a particular cultural context, certain images and symbols 
form’ part of an artistic tradition; e.g. for a devotee, an image of the Hindu deity 
Nataraja would not be a work of an artistic representation, but a representation of 
the supreme divinity of his/her faith. But an outsider, who is not familiar with or 
attached to the symbolism and iconography, would view it merely as a work of art. 
The author remembers a non-Indian scholar who happened to collect a ‘wooden 
ladle-holder’ used in the traditional households in southern India, put up as an art 
item at his home and he had no clue about its true function. The creators of rock art 
might not have seen the art form observed by the contemporary researchers. Thus 
the perception of art is often in the eyes of the scholars who study them. What 
researchers group as ‘rock art’ are actually motley of markings/traces, some of 
which might have been the result of variety of activities including tool making or 
grinding for food preparation or a by-product of musical activities (Boivin 2004) 
or for unknown purpose. Several scholars have discussed the issue of subjectivity 
in the interpretation of rock art at length; and therefore, it is not necessary, to dwell 
upon this issue here in detail. It is not argued here that the conceptual category of A 
rock art has to be completely abandoned. As long as we understand that the meaning 
of the phrase rock art and what exactly it denotes it does not matter if we use the 
terms ‘art’ or ‘cart.’ What is stressed here is that archaeologists have to be conscious 
of the limitation of the category ‘rock art.’ The literal meaning of ‘rock art’ should 
be ignored at one level and all forms of representations on pottery, coins and rocks 
of a particular chronological and cultural context have to be studied as one category 
of cognitive-symbolic/functional representations. It would be better to label these 
remains, as cognitive-symbolic/functional representations. These representations 
or ‘cognoforms’ (symbols and images) are reproductions/observations of elements +- 
occurring in natural landscapes or were created in cultural/mental landscapes. These 
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cognoforms are painted or engraved in two-dimensions or created in three- 
dimensional forms as artefacts, images and buildings. It is not argued here that this 
view is entirely new. A few scholars have attempted to compare rock engravings 
and paintings with other forms of iconic representations (see, Sonawane 2003) 
and to, understand cognitive elements (Bednarik 1997). What is called for here is a 
coherent approach to the study of these cognitive representations. 


Methodology 


Issues of Reasoning 


The line of reasoning adopted in the research on rock art of India is critically 
reviewed in this section. 


Evolutionary Analysis of Style: Simple to Complex 


Rock art is hard to date; hence researchers have used stylistic component in dating 
(Pandey 1992). Evolution from ‘simple to complex’ is the line of reasoning often 
used by researchers to categorise and date rock art. The designs, which appear 
‘simple’ in the perception of researchers, are dated to an earlier period, while 
‘complex’ designs, which are considered to represent an evolved stage, are dated 
to the later period. The unilinear evolutionary thought underlying this argument 
cannot be universally applied. Although development from ‘simple to complex’ is 
possible at a broader level in certain art traditions, e.g. the temple architecture and 
sculptural art’of South India where it is supported by epigraphical evidence, it 
cannot be applied universally to the ‘folk art’ traditions. Any individual from any 
social context and time periods can create these ‘simple’ forms, since the cognitive 
capability, that is responsible for the creation of images is common to all Homo 
sapiens sapiens. 


Evolutionary Analysis of Themes: Hunting vs Agriculture 


Often researchers assign paintings/cngravings that depict scenes related fo hunting- 
gathering activity as earlier than those depicting the scenes of animal domestication 
(Pandey 1992). The latter are often dated to the Neolithic and the former, the 
Mesolithic (Sonawane 2003:11751. The painting that depicts a metal object need 
not belong to the metal age. but to anytime from the introduction of metal. Similarly 
a scene illustrating hunting-gathcring activity need not represent the Mesolithic 
period and such themes were painted in the later period too as hunting-gathering 
activities were continuing traditions. A painting of’a human figure*mounted on an 
anitnal need not represent a Neolithic painting, but any time after the Neolithic, if 
such representation truly reflected animal domestication scene. A Mesolithic 


pa painting too can have an animal mounted by humans, which could represent the 


imagination of the painter. 
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Functions/Motivation 


What were the sources that inspired the creators of rock art? What were the functions 
of rock art? No single source of inspiration and a specific function could be behind 
rock art. Several unknown purposes must have existed for the making of rock art 
and they cannot always be correctly understood. There need not always be ritual 
purposes behind rock art, like every female terracotta figurine from archaeological 
contexts need not represent the mother goddess. Here are some possible factors 
that could have induced the rock art, which can best be seen as a form of human 
cognitive expression. 

1. Spontaneous expressions or a form of art: They are forms of expression that “ 
come spontaneously. Bathroom graffiti and the scribbling done by people when 
they make a phone call or involve in other activities or just when they find a 
pen and paper together fall under this category. A Paliyan painter (a food 
gathering group, which still paints on shelters) in the Gundar basin (Madurai 
dt, Tamil Nadu) mentioned that there was no purpose behind his paintings, 
and he reported that he felt like painting, so he did. The paintings/engravings 
could have been done as a pastime or an unconscious activity while resting 
after a meal or some other activities. ` 


In such spontaneous expressions, theme of paintings and engravings could be 

different. 

(a) Representation of real life events: Rock art could represent the real-life 
events including documentation of their observation of the nature and 
features that they saw and used. It can be an equivalent of modern 
photography. y 

(b 


— 


Activities that the subject or his/her community did or involved in or objects 
that they possessed. 


(c) It is not necessary that ancient communities always painted what they did 
or possessed. They might have painted what they saw other communities 
did or possessed, but they did not do or possess. 


(d) Imagination could have also been represented in rock art. Concepts and 4. 
acts that people imagined, but had not seen; and the wish that thil.gs were 
in that way was also depicted in rock art. 


2: Religious/ritualistic/magical purposes: People create/draw images as part of 
rituals. The symbols might have something to do with the representation of a 
god or an identity or a force that they saw or believed in. The rituals or magic 
might necessitate communities to engrave, mark and paint on their houses. 
Shamanistic practises, worship of deities and nature might require their 
representation. Sometime such paintings could have also been executed in on 
altered state of consciousness as argued by Lewis-Williams (1987). 
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3. A by-product of tool making or some other activities: some of: the cupules 
could be due to tool-making activities. The grooves created as a result of 
polishing of stone celts are also difficult to distinguish from ‘rock art.’ Such 

` tool-making scars might also be treated as rock art by contemporary researchers, 
if they are not aware of their real motive of the makers. The ‘gongs’ that 
resulted due to the beating of the rock for music (Boivin 2004) and marks 
used by the government survey departments also treated as rock art in Kerala 
(Sanalkumar 2005). 


4. Communication: Rock art could also represent the symbols used as a means of 
communication. Perhaps they were used to express the identity of a grdup to 
whom a rock shelter belonged; as a marker of their territory. Sometimes the 
markings could have had phonetic values. 


5. Games: The small pits/cup marks found on the rocks could be part of games 
played for pastime. The game boards called aadupuliyattam is one of the famous 
carvings in Tamil Nadu. 


Ethnography, Formation Process and Cultural Context 


Meaning of a particular rock art is far difficult to understand. Unless the creator of 
a specific rock art is present in front of us to explain honestly what he/she has 
depicted, we would never be able to get the real meaning, but only a subjective 
interpretation. With the painter’s mind is no way approachable, it is the imagination 
of the observer that plays. a subjective role in interpretation. But, context is the 
problem in using ethnography; each specimen of art is very unique and specific to 
the context, and the meaning from one context cannot be extrapolated to another. 
However, ethnographic/ethnoarchaeological studies can be useful/in the 
interpretation of rock art. As argued by Bednarik in this issue of Man jn India, 
direct analogy can never be useful in the interpretation of rock art. However, 
ethnography is sometimes better than armchair-thinking and can be very 
informative. Comprehension and interpretation of rock art and its purpose are 
conditioned by the cognitive ability of the researchers. Ethnography does help to 
improve and contextualise the cognitive ability of the researcher and suggest the 
possible range of meanings. 

There is a tendency among a few researchers to assume anything engraved or 
painted on rocks or rock shelters must be old or prehistoric. As a result many of the 
contemporary folk or tribal art, and late historical paintings which are only a few 
hundred years old, are categorized as prehistoric. The problem lies in the lack of 
understanding that an archaeological site/record is the result of natural and cultural 


-activities of ancient and modern periods, and it is being modified by various cultural 


rak 


agencies and natural forces constantly. Rock art is a palimpsest record and the 
researchers need to separate the various layers of prehistoric, historical and 
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contemporary art. Careful consideration needs to be given to the investigation of 
formation processes. Any study on rock art without understanding the contemporary 
cultural, historical, cultural and natural contexts would not be able to establish the 
nearer-to-the-true picture. The contemporary groups which live in the area where 
the rock art occurs must also be consulted and their cultures have to be studied to 
understand if elements represented in rock art survive among them either materially 
or symbolically. Factors like the impact of their way of life and beliefs on the rock 
art and if they make such paintings/engravings have to be investigated. In some 
contexts, this knowledge could be of help to better interpret the art, since certain 
traditions, concepts and traditions that are represented in rock art might be KNOW 
only to the contemporary groups. “Outsiders” to certain cultural contexts may not 
often understand the context specific information like an insider. Therefore, outsider 
to and insider to collaboration is essential in such rock art study. For example, 
Mathpal (1998b: pl. 20a, 20b) in his study of rock art of Kerala treats some late 
Malayalam characters as symbols, since he is not familiar with Malayalam script. 
The resemblance between the “devil dance” (Teyyam type) images and the human 
figure at Edakkal engravings observed by Fawcett (1901), and the identification of 
honey gathering scenes by the Paliyans in the Upper Gundar basin (Selvakumar 
2007) suggest the importance of “insider's” knowledge or familiarity with 
ethnographic information. Ethnography could be useful more than attributing 
function or motive or origin of the rock art, to understand similarities and possible- 
link in continuing traditions. 

Context is so important in any kind of archaeological research, as we known 
artefacts are meaningless without their contextual information. Similarly, when 
archaeologists construct rock art as a watertight compartment, they detach it from 
its cognitive-symbolic context, and other contemporary cognitive representations. 
Often researchers tend to view material culture and archaeological sites as frozen 
and static and lose perspective of the context. An excellent example is the discovery 
of Sembiyankandiyur ‘Neolithic’ celt (The Hindu, May 1, 2006; Selvakumar 2006) 
with ‘Indus script’ in Tamil Nadu. This discovery made great impact in popular 
media and even an international seminar was conducted ‘in Chennai. The polished 
stone axes are often treated as ‘Neolithic’ because they are commonly associated A 
with the Neolithic sites. But in fact such celts were used in the Iron Age as well 
and they are worshipped in village shrines in Dharmapuri and North Arcot districts 
of Tamil Nadu in the 21st century as well. They were perhaps used for different 
functions in different contexts. It is not necessary that celt and the engravings were 
contemporary. The find-spot not necessarily belong to the Neolithic period, since 
date of an object and the date of its context need not be the same. Recent explorations 
and excavations at Sembiyankandiyur have produced more Iron Age burials (The 
Hindu, 27 April 2008), disproving the earlier claim for Neolithic context. Often 
researchers take the proximity as evidence for association, for example, a megalithic ` 
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burial site and nearby habitation site are treated as contemporary. This might not 
be the case. Similarly a painting on a shelter and the nearby megalithic burial 
might not belong to the same period. One has to look at the broader archaeological 
evidence in the neighbourhood for a | more meaningful understanding of rock art. 
Therefore rock art studies should bé part of regional archaeological survey, not 
just as an isolated enquiry. 


. 


Rock Art Conservation and Heritage Management 


Rock art conservation is an important issue that needs to be focussed: Large scale 
quarrying on the landscape poses a grave threat to rock art resources and therefore 
urgent steps are necessary for the documentation and protection of rock art. The 
cluster of shelters at Bhimbetka was declared as a World Heritage Site in 2003; but 
there are many such-sites that need to be protected. However, it is impossible to 
protect all these sites, but they can well be documented and studied. This requires 
the involvement of local bodies and public, rather than the governmental agencies 
alone. In heritage cducation, rock art can be used effectively for exhibitions as 
well as for expanding the cognitive abilities of the students. ` 


Conclusions 


Mere ‘discovery’ of sites cannot lead to a better understanding or growth of 
knowledge in archacological research. Detailed, systematic documentation of the 
archacological record and the natural landscape of the region in which rock art 
occurs, investigations of the palimpsestic nature of rock art, application of scientific 
techniques, ethnographic studies and holistic analysis in comparison with other 
forms of cognition could help achieving better research results. 
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HUMAN REPRESENTATION IN THE SOUTH INDIAN IRON 
AGE: EXAMPLES FROM KADEBAKELE, SOUTH INDIA 


Carla M. Sinopoli 


The rugged granitic outcrops of the northern Karnatak plateau region in modern Bellary, Raichur, 
and Koppal Districts provide countless surfaces foi artistic expression, and rock art ts abundant 
throughout the region — dating from at least the Neolithic until the present day. Įn'this paper I 
present a brief description of two common rock art motifs found tn association with Iron Age 
sites along the Tungabhadra River in north-central Karnataka 


Keywords: Rock Art - South India - Karnatak - Kadebakele - India. 


The rugged granitic outcrops of the northern Karnatak plateau region in modern 
Bellary, Raichur, and Koppal Districts provide countless surfaces for artistic 
expression, and rock art is abundant throughout the region — dating from at least 
the Neolithic until the present day. In this paper I present a brief description of two 
common rock art motifs found in association with Iron Age sites along the 
Tungabhadra River in north-central Karnataka (Fig. 1; see also works by Allchin 
and Allchin 1994-1995; Boivin 2004; Foote 1914, 1916; Gordon and Allchin 1955; 
Sundara 1974, 1984 on rock art in the Tungabhadra region). One of these images 
is unambiguously a human representation — with an ‘hourglass’ human form of 
two opposing triangles that join to form a narrow-waisted body, and appended 
hedd (often with elaborate hair or headdress), arms, and legs. The second motif is 
of amore ambiguous attribution, which I am terming a “circle on a stick.” I suggest 
that this figure too references humans, however in a more abstract form and one 
that appears to be associated with mortuary rituals and the commemoration of 
ancestors. 

The materials I report on here, are found in a relatively restricted area along 
the Tungabhadra River to the north and east of the 14-16" century city of 
Vijayanagara (Fig. 2); these sites were documented as part of the Vijayanagara 
Metropolitan Survey project (Sinopoli and Morrison 2007) and have been the focus 
of more intensive study since 2003, as part of the joint Karnataka Department of 
Archaeology and Museum — University of Chicago — University of Michigan “Late 
Prehistoric and Early Historic Landscapes of the Tungabhadra Corridor region” 
(LP/EHLTC)archaeological project. Many of these sites were also visited by earlier 
scholars- from Robert Bruce Foote to Raymond ahd Bridget Alichin (Alichin and 
Allchin 1944-45), and more recently the rock art of this region has been the focus 
of considerable work by A. Sundara and colleagues. The LP/EHLTC project focuses 
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Figure 1: Human Representations in the South Indian Iron Age 





Figure 2: Project Regon 
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on a c. 38.5 sq km area along the Tungabhadra River, where several late prehistoric 
sites have been identified. Excavations are currently focusing on the largest site 
documented in the region — the c. 60 hectare settlement of Kadebakele, located a 
few kilometers to the east of the modern town of Anegundi. Other sites in the 
region include several large mortuary sites — containing linear cairn megaliths, 
stone circles, and other features; at least three smaller settlements; and isolated 
agricultural and rock art features. 
The massive site of Kadebakele extends up and over a large granitic outcrop 
y hill, with major areas of occupation found on relatively flat open terraces at various 
elevations throughout the inselberg (Fig. 3). Our major research efforts to date 
have focused on the uppermost inhabited terrace, located c. 105 meters above the 
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Figure 3: Topographic Plan of Kadebakele, Showing Occupied Terraces and Access Routes 
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river floodplain to its south. This “upper terrace” appears to be the earliest occupied 
area of the settlement; radiocarbon dates from excavations in this area range from 
c. Cal BC 820 to 400. Remains on this upper terrace include both residential 
structures and middens and megalithic features — including stone circles and 
alignments and evidence for large scale ritual feasting (see Bauer 2007; Sinopoli 
n.d., Morrison et al. n.d.; Sinopoli in press). The upper terrace appears to have 
been largely abandoned as a focus of settlement at the end of the 5" century BCE 
as settlement shifted to the more open and extensive low-lying area bordering the 
Tungabhadra River (the ‘river terrace’), though some usage of the upper terrace 
continued for ritual and grazing into at least the early centuries of the current era. 
Ongoing excavations at Kadebakele have revealed extensive evidence for Iron 
Age occupation and settlement practices — analyses of the rich artifact, subsistence, 
and spatial data from these excavations is currently underway. Here, I simply present 
some of the rock art and associated representations identified at the site and in the 
region. 


“Narrow-waisted Human” Depictions 


Thus far, two locales of rock painting have been identified along the edges of the 
upper terrace. The first is in a small relatively inaccessible rock shelter off the 
northeast edge of the terrace (Fig. 4). Within this shelter are images of crudely 
drawn humans and bovids. In one portion of the panel, two human figures hold 
between them a trussed bovine, dangling upside down between them. All images 
are of red pigment. Humans are depicted in multiple ways in this panel; including 
in outline with inverted triangle torsos. A row of five such figures, shown grasping 
hands, are visible in the left of Fig. 4. 





Figure 4: Kadebakele, Northeast Rock Shelter showing Narrow Waisted Human form 
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The second rock art panel on the upper terrace of Kadebakele is also located in 
an location where access is difficult — in a small shelter that overlooks the 
northwestern edge of the upper terrace (Figs. 5 and 6b). This panel exhibits evidence 
for multiple episodes of painting, with super-positioning of animal and human 
figures. Perhaps the most striking representations in this image are the two rows of 
humans — depicted standing side-by-side and holding hands. There are at least 10 
in the upper row figures, while the row below it has 12 figures, plus an additional 
triangular schematic outline of a thirteenth figure that was not completed. Similar 
figures are found at many sites throughout the Tungabhadra region; at Sanganakallu, 
Boivin has suggested that they may date to the Neolithic period, though noted the 
challenges of dating rock art in the region (Boivin 2004: 44). 

In analyzing ceramics associated with habitation structures on the upper terrace 
of Kadebakele, we recovered a sherd that contained a virtually identical human 
depiction painted in red-pigment on the belly of a red slipped and polished ware 
wheel-made jar (Fig. 6a). The hourglass shaped figure, with appended limbs and 
head and distinctive hair stands with its arms at it sides, in the same position as the 
figures holding hands in the rock art panel above the upper terrace. To the upper 
left is a circle with extending rays, perhaps a sun. Painting is rare in Iron Age 
ceramics in this region — and the painted sherds that do occur — such as russet 
coated painted ware or painted black and red ware — do not contain representational 





Figure 5: Kadebakele, Western Rock Shelter, Panel Overview 
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Figure 6: Narrow-waisted Human Representation a. Painted sherd from excavations b. Kadebakele. 
western rock shelter, detail. (cal BC 830 780) 


images but rather patterns of dots and lines. This is the only example of 
representational painting we have identified in our examination of more than 
200,000 sherds from our excavations, and I have not been able to identify other 
examples in publications. Its close similarities with some of the human depictions 
(though certainly not all) in rock art at Kadebakele are readily apparent. The 
depiction was produced in the same way as the rock art — with the triangular outline 
drawn first; it was then filled in and appendages added. What make this find 
especially exciting is that it was recovered in a well-documented and well-dated 
excavation context — in an area of burnt residential debris associated with the 
collapse of a wattle and daub structure. A calibrated radiocarbon date from this 
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Figure 7: Circle on Stick Motif: (a) Petroglyphs (VMS 600); (b) Stone Cupules on Western Ascent 
to Kadebakele’s Upper Terrace; (c) Stone Alignment (Block A, Feature 1) 


stratum dates to cal BC 830-780 (uncalibrated date 2620+40 BP). (We have 2 æ 
radiocarbon dates associated with structures in this stratum: Beta 21894: cal BC 
830-780 (2620+40 BP) and Beta 205221: cal BC 800-750, 700-540 (2560+40 
BP); the broader calibration range in the second date is a function of the dynamics 

of the calibration curve. We expect that the earlier part of this range is the most 
accurate.) This dating in late 9"-early 8" centuries BCE provides a valuable temporal 
comparandum for the rock art. We obviously cannot say that the nearby rock art 
was precisely contemporary, but this well-dated sherd containing an identical form 

of human representation does nonetheless indicate that this style of depicting „æ 
humans was in use during the early Iron Age. 
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“Circle on Stick” Motif 


While the motif discussed above is unambiguously human, the motif I consider 
here is more abstract. It consists of a circular element set atop a vertical line. In 
some variants, the line passes through the circle; in others it ends at the base of the 
circle. Some variants also have lines extending about the circle, or sometimes a 
line or smaller circle inside the large one (Fig. 1b; Fig. 6a, b). The circle on stick 
motif is found at a number of sites in the project region, where it occurs in multiple 
media. Figure 6 depicts three occurrences of the motif. Figure 6a depicts rock 
bruisings found on a boulder face on a hilltop containing multiple megalithic 
mortuary features (VMS-600; with multiple stone circles and a linear cairn 
megalith); similar motifs — both bruisings and paintings — are found at other mortuary 
sites in the region (e.g., VMS-543). Figure 6b depicts an occurrence of the circle 
on stick motif at Kadebakcle. In this case, the motif is formed of stone cupules — 
small pecked depressions, approximately 3 cm in diameter and less than a centimeter 
deep. It occurs on a horizontal stone surface on the northwestern slopes of the 
Kadebakcle outcrop, several meters from the main footpath ascending to the upper 
terrace area (the western access; Fig. 3), and is associated with two additional 
linear rows of cupules (cight and five cupules respectively), and a larger shallow 
pecked depression(Morrison eft al. 2005: 34). Small oval or circular pecked 
depressions or “cupules” are common at Iron Age sites throughout the Tungabhadra 
Region. We have recorded a number of these at both mortuary sites and in areas 
around settlements. They often occur in small groups on a flat rock surfaces, often 
near or within rock shelters, and sometimes in linear or other patterns. This is the 
only occurrence we have noted thus far of the circle on stick arrangement in cupules. 

The strong association of the circle on stick pattern with mortuary sites suggests 
that the motif has an association with commemorative ritual or practices — perhaps 
honouring or acknowledging ancestors. This interpretation was further supported 
by features identified in our 2005 excavation on the upper terrace of Kadebakele, 
in an area directly below the large rock art panel containing the painted human 
figures discussed above (Fig. 4). Multiple stone alignments of small cobbles and 
boulders were visible on the surface of this area, along the western edge of the 
terrace. Clearance and excavation work revealed a complex sequence of stone 
features and alignments associated with three superimposed natural ground surfaces 
(Block A; see Morrison et al. n.d., pp. 39-44). At the base of the excavation area 
(Surface 3) was the remains of a large stone circle with an interior masonry cist 
(similar to features excavated by Whceler at Brahmagiri; Wheeler 1947), and 
associated features (including a small stone circle containing an iron spear point 
and bovine mandible). Time did not permit us to fully excavate this feature in 
2005. Above thus surface, Surface 2 is associated with additional stone circles and 
alignments, and also with evidence for extensive burning. And above surface 2, 
numerous stone alignments were documented on Surface | ın the 6 x 6 meter 
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excavation area. Several of these were laid out as circle on sticks or stone “lollipops” 
(Morrison et al. n.d.: 41-42) — small stone circles (<1-2 m dia) with appended 
‘tails.’ Interestingly, these features were maintained in the same location over some 
period of time, with evidence for multiple repairs and modifications that slightly 
altered their shape but maintained the circle on stick alignment through multiple 
episodes of use and construction. Morrison has documented at least three repair 
episodes in one of these features (Feature 1; Fig. 6c), and has suggested that 
individuals repeatedly maintained and reinforced the alignments as processes of 
erosion and aggradation from the western slopes partly buried earlier variants. 
Although our understandings of the dating of these features needs to be clarified 
through further research, we have suggested that they were used and maintained 
for some time after the major occupation of Kadebakele had shifted from the upper 
terrace down towards the river. If this does prove to be the case (and current evidence 
is suggestive), this lends further support to the idea that the motif and its production 
is linked to ancestral commemoration and ritual practices. It further suggests that 
the upper terrace area remained important as a site of memory and commemoration 
for the residents of Kadebakele even after it was no longer a focus of intensive 
occupation. 


Summary 


This brief paper calls attention to two rock art motifs that are found in association 
with Iron Age settlement and mortuary sites in the Tungabhadra region. I have 
suggested that both are related to the representation of humans in late prehistoric 
South India. In the case of the narrow-waisted human figures, this is unambiguous 
and the main contributions of this study is to report on the recovery of a securely 
dated painted ceramic vessel fragment, that confirms that this motif was produced 
(at the least) during the first quarter of the first millennium BCE. The second motif 
— the circle on stick — 1s of considerable interest, first, because of its occurrence in 
multiple media (rock paintings and bruising, the cupule alignment, and ‘megalithic’ 
stone alignments), which suggests that it was a meaningful and important symbol 
to the region’s inhabitants. The association of circle on stick motif with mortuary 
and commemorative behaviors further suggests that this meaning may have been 
associated with mortuary practices and commemoration and, I suggest, the 
representation of human ancestors. 
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EDITORIAL 


The year 2011 stands for the consecrated manifestation of the glorified eventuality of 
accentuating the successful accomplishment of ninety years of continuous service 
rendered to the nation as well as to the global intelligentsia. Anthropological study in 
Indian sub-continent was virtually started under the British colonial patronage and at 
that time anthropological knowledge was debarred from any conventional theoretical 
deliberation rather the findings of anthropological studies were solely utilised in the 
domain of administrative machinery because of the fact that the alien rulers at the 
initial stage of running the administration were badly in need of understanding the life 
and philosophy of the people of India which, they thought, was the prime necessity in 
a multi-ethnic population-oriented country like India. Thus the launching of 
anthropology became the basic necessity at that phase. Consequently, requisite steps 
were taken hurriedly but seriously to train up the administrative personnel ın the 
colonial heritage in the anthropological line of thinking. It was emphatically believed 
by the colonial rulers of those days that for administering the people in an appropriate 
manner the scientific application of the knowledge of human science was 
exceptionally obligatory and they diligently followed that path. 

Thus the situation of events caused immigration of anthropology to India from 
Europe, and, in course of time, anthropological thinking started influencing the realm of 
man and administration. In due course it was so happened that the trained administrative 
personnel in addition to their effectual utilization of anthropological principles started 
studying categorical anthropological phenomena. It took an effective turn with vital 
depth orientation when the specialised scholars in human science from Europe came 
down to India and engaged themselves in studying the society and culture there. 
Therefore, it is noted that the theoretical understandings of the diversified facets of 
anthropology was followed by its practical orientations in the administrative domain. 

However, both those attempts brought forth a fertile field of anthropological 
studies on the way of life of the multifarious human communities in India. The 
chequred way of life of the tribal people of India attracted the attention of the human 
scientists even at the initial stage as they constituted the principal subject-matter of the 
administrative affair Because of obvious reasons principally rooted to their attitude of 
self-respect and freedom-loving mentality. The tribal orientation of the domain of 
anthropology became specifically activated and thereby reached full-bloomed 
condition when a lawyer and philanthropist like Sarat Chandra Roy, migrated from 
Calcutta to Ranchi in the late phase of the 19% Century, transformed into an 
anthropologist. Roy’s inartificial love and sympathy for the suffering tribal people 
opened the gateway of anthropological study, teaching and research in India. 
Anthropological teaching and categorical research in India are much younger than 
administrative anthropology exclusively harnessed in the sphere of colonial 
administration in India. Then, in due course, there developed a particular chance factor 
which caused those two ends meet. It became effectually realistic when Sir E.A. Gait, 


the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa and an eminent anthropologist, could 
realise the essence of Sarat Chandra Roy’s whole-hearted devotion to understand the 
tribal life and philosophy as well as to his declaration of the situational context of 
injustice done to those distressed people in the Court of Law as because the alien 
jurisprudence was out and out ignorant about the basic tenet of the tribal law in general 
and the traditional patterns of inheritance of properties in particular. From the total 
comprehension of the state of affairs Sir Gait instigated Sarat Chandra Roy to go deep 
into the pattern and workmanship of the tribal law in Chotanagpur through the direct 
investigation into their life-situation. It led Roy to the very door steps of the tribal 
people and as a result of which his interest on their variegated way of life and cultural 
traditions became sprouted in his mind. It marked the beginning of methodical field 
work in anthropological investigation. A continuous attempt in that sphere, in addition 
to his judiciary activities, was resulted in the birth of a monograph on the Mundas — the 
first tribal monograph in India written by an Indian scholar. “The Mundas and their 
Country” was highlighted on the basis of field based survey through the application of 
categorical anthropological field methodologies which readily attracted the attention 
of the, world anthropological domain of those days. 

The book concerned, no doubt, worked as the catalytic factor in the 
transformation of a renowned lawyer into a celebrated anthropologist processed by 
philanthropic attitude. It was that sort of excellence in Roy’s study on the people which 
stimulated Sir E.A. Gait to bring S.C. Roy in the domain of anthropological teaching 
and research in India. As the Chancellor of Patna University Gait’s invitation to S.C. 
Roy for delivering a course of Readership Lecture on Anthropology at the Science 
College Campus of that University, in 1920, not only exposed Roy to the world 
intelligentsia in human sciences as an anthropologist but also it caused the 
anthropological investigation in India to receive academic standpoint. This particular 
endeavour was followed by the opening of a categorical Postgraduate Teaching 
Department in Anthropology, in 1921, at Calcutta University by the eminent 
personality and Vice-Chancellor Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. In the same year, Sarat 
Chandra Roy brought out a specific anthropological journal - MAN IN INDIA — with 
the straightforward target of projecting the diversified dimensions of Indian humanity. 
S.C. Roy’s homage to humanity irrespective of the nation and the country was well- 
recognised and it was discernible by the fact that he used to invite almost all the leading 
anthropologists of Europe in his time to write on the human events of diversified 
nature and extent as per their liking in the pages of Man In India. It was skilfully 
designed by S.C. Roy in the first quarter of the 20% Century and it was specifically 
intended for focusing the people of India in developing “a sobar well-equipped Indian 
School of Anthropology to which the scientific world will look for a correct 
interpretation of evolution of Indian man — his racial affinities, mentality and culture”. 
In its long and continuous journey through the path of academic standardization of 
human science Man In India could have been able to establish an esteem dimension of 
anthropological research in India. S.C. Roy was always in the search of 
multidisciplinary panorama of anthropological study as, he firmly believed, it was the 
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underlying ideology of anthropology. In order to give proper shape to the concept 
nurtured by him he designed Man In India exclusively in the line of interdisciplinary 
research. At that time it was not only a novel idea but also a revolutionary appeal 
presented before the scholastic personalities. It very naturally went against the notion 
of compartmentalization of the various disciplines which was in vogue during that 
period. From the very inception of Man In India Roy took effectual measures to 
convey the message of interdisciplinary understanding of anthropological studies 
because anthropology pledged for highlighting man in his totality. Throughout his 
whole life Sarat Chandra Roy firmly followed that line of approach. It was for that 
reason when an eminent monographer on the tribes of Chotanagpur was invited by the 
administrative as well as academic authority to deliver a course of University 
Readership Lecture on anthropology he chose the subject-matter entitled “Principles 
and Methods of Physical Anthropology”, and in that he proved his expertise in the 
domain of physical/biological aspects of anthropological cognizance. In due course 
Roy could develop a basic convention in the exploration of fundamental principles of 
anthropology which he meticulously fitted to the basic requirements of the holistic 
study of man. It is to be noted with the deepest concern that Man In India has never 
been deviated from the principle adopted by its celebrated founder-designer, S.C. Roy. 
With the march of time Man In India did not fail to adjust itself according to the change 
of conceptual patterns and perspectives — a spontaneous phenomenon in the sphere of 
knowledge and understanding. Following the path as shown by its founder-editor, 
Sarat Chandra Roy, Man In India has been edited during different times by the 
different illustrious human scientists from India and abroad like W.G. Archer Verrier 
Elwin, D.N. Majumdar, K.P. Chattopadhyay, Nirmal Kumar Bose, Surajit Sinha and 
others. Their high esteemed expertise and time-long devotion to the cause of S.C. 
Roy’s work philosophy could always deploy Man In India in the right path specially 
oriented with holistic precept. The tradition is still continuing today unabated by the 
present management and all possible efforts are being actively made to keep this age- 
long model of human science as it has long been widely known to the world at large. ` 
In the context of certain newly emerged occurrences certain arrangements have 
been made in which the shifting of headquarters of Man In India from Ranchi to New 
Delhi has been effected. Man In India is now being published under the auspices of the 
Serials Publications, New Delhi, having requisite competance and highly esteemed 
expertise in this particular sphere of activities. Mr. S.K. Jha — the pivot of this well- 
reputed international publishing organization — has promised to shoulder solemnly all 
sorts of responsibilities in keeping the hard-earned tradition of Man In India — the 
symbol of Indian Anthropology — as glaring as before. At this propitious moment of 
accomplishment of ninety years of publication of this prestigious journal having 
worldwide readership since its inception in 1921, I consider it is my basic as well as 
sacred duty to pay my homage to all concerned and at the same time I promise you the 
time-honoured service in editing and presenting the academic dialogue. 
R. M. Sarkar 
Editor 
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SARAT CHANDRA ROY, INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND MAN IN INDIA - THE CONFLUENCE OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS 


R. M. Sarkar 


Sarat Chandra Roy and Indian anthropology are not only regarded as the two conceptual 
expressions which fasten each other ın a close-set reciprocity but these are identified as the 
inveterate configuration in the way of exuberant growth and development of anthropological 
study and researches of India in the global context. Indian anthropology so to speak, had its 
origin from the interactional phenomena accentuated tn the inner recess of life and philosophy 
of Sarat Chandra Roy specially conditioned by his philanthropic mind-set. Man In India ~ one 
of the premier journals of anthropology in the world perspective — saw the light of the day in 
consequence of Roy’s inartificial ardour and animated 1everence to the Indian humanity. The 
journal, born and brought up through the toil of love for humans, has always been regarded as 
the living force in the sprouting of human science and it is still continuing as such maintaining 
the unmitigated traditional stance Roy’s ardent love as well as high esteem for anthropology 
have been categorically reflected ın his multidimensional workmanship spread throughout the 
world. His close-knit and consistent connection conditioned by congenial interchange of ideas 
with the leading personalities in the domain of human science caused a great deal in bestowing 
Man In India an international excellence. An attempt has been made here to highlight, of course 
in a very brief standpoint, the panorama of Roy’s working philosophy centering round his 
contemplation on the human events in the background of a specific scientific appeal 


There is no denying of the fact that Indian anthropology is the specific outcome of 
the deep feeling of love for the common people especially of the suffering humanity 
which was blossomed in the inner recess of the heart of Sarat Chandra Roy — the 
mastermind of Indian anthropology. In course of his busiest days of legal profession 
a particular situation of events emerged instanteously like many other exploratory 
occurrences in the world which turned down the well-designed path devised by 
him in serving exclusively the judicial domain. His very sensitized mind instigated 
him to think and work for the oppressed and poor people who regularly approached 
the Court of Law seeking justice as they were hard-pressed by the complicated 
problems of alienation from their traditional lands at their native place caused by 
the mischievous and cunning activities of the alien land grabbers. But the condition 
of that time was such that the total circumstance was completely unfavourable for 
those deprived persons. Sarat Chandra Roy was then the leading lawyer of the 
Court of Chotanagpur Judicial Commissioner at Ranchi. Mention may be made 
that Ranchi has ever been the traditional home of a number of tribal communities 
having their specific linkage with the different economic patterns starting from 
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mere hunting gathering economy with nomadic mode of life upto the successful 
agricultural activities with well-knit village organisation. These agricultural tribal 
communities have traditional affiliation with the Chotanagpur plateau in its totality 
and in the midst of hills and dales they have been cultivating 1n the their hereditary 
fertile lands which had been made so by dint of their tremendous labour and 
inartificial contemplation to these. Being flourished in the lap of resourceful nature 
and having been acquired the honour of settled and dignified agriculturists in their 
self-designed and tradition-oriented landed properties these tribal people could 
establish themselves as the distinguished personalities in the said geographical 
region i.e. Chotanagpur plateuax. But owing to certain capricious socio-political 
change over of the country by the direct interventions of the alien rulers a lot of 
alterations had resulted in the life and philosophy as well as the land tenure system 
of Chotanagpur plateau as a whole. It was followed by the heavy influx of outsiders 
from the neighbouring parts of the country. After a long period of interactions with 
the indigenous tribal people here the migrant people started exploiting the simple- 
minded tribes by various ways and means which ultimately reached the climax 
point. Thus the tribal people there were not only in a great trouble, but they became 
bewildered to have been thrown away mercilessly from their prosperous and well- 
knit life centred round their vast treasures of agricultural lands. The land grabbers 
of the so-called advanced communities took various cunning strategies in snatching 
the landed properties of the tribals. It was dexterously done to make the innocent, 
simple-hearted and ignorant tribal people foolish who in course of time started 
_ losing their landed properties along with their material belongings. Some of the 
ill-fated tribal people dared to approach the Court of Law praying for justice in 
relation to their victimization caused by the adoption of unfair and illegal means 
by the outsiders. But their earnest appeals could not attract the attention of the 
concerned authorities rather those were given either deaf ears or complete and 
deliberate negligence to the cause of the tribal people — the autochthons of 
Chotanagpur region. It was the real picture of the destiny of the tribal people there 
but it did not prevail as a continuous process because of the accidental appearance 
of a philanthropic personality ın the Court of Chotanagpur Judicial Commissioner 
as a proficient lawyer. It was rather a co-incidence that while practising there as a 
lawyer he was attracted by the hardship and tyranny faced by these innocent people 
of Chotanagpur — practically speaking the so-called architect of the nature-oriented 
picturesque belt. The auspicious ehcounter between the efficient kind-hearted lawyer 
and the ill-fated tribal clients in the domain of Law and Justice laid the foundation 
stone of anthropology in India. Needless to say, that very personality was none but 
Sarat Chandra Roy who was never a categorical anthropologist but he was strictly 
a professional lawyer. Thus the particular situation of a significant event transformed 
an efficient practising lawyer into a full-fledged anthropologist who in course of 
time became so much integrated with the exploration of the different facets of 
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human science that he ultimately became known to the world as the Father of 
Indian Anthropology. 

In order to understand the nature and context of anthropology in India it is not 
only essential but also a sacred duty to highlight the life and work of the exclusively 
devoted personality like Sarat Chandra Roy. It is not merely a name but a universal 
institution of the human science like anthropology. Truly speaking, anthropology 
in India is the outcome of his deep and inartificial devotion to the suffering humanity 
which was budded at the Court of Law and became sprouted in the tribal village 
settings through his personal contact with the people concerned. Then for a 
continuous period of interventions with the tribal people in the one hand, and the 
anthropology-oriented Bntish administrative personnel in India, on the other, Roy 
started to look into the inner recess of anthropological knowledge based data 
collected by close-set observations on the life and philosophy of Chotanagpur tribes. 
It has already been mentioned that Sarat Chandra Roy was never a professional 
anthropologist by categorical training from any university or like educational 
institutions. Rather he was a self-made anthropologist. His whole-hearted response 
to the distressed people and a pledge to stand by their side jointly mould his 
anthropological personality. Thus it has been said that a lover of humankind became 
an expert in human science and this motivating force brought him in the domain of 
multifarious inquisitiveness relating to human dimension. 

On making an enquiry into the background situation it is revealed that while 
working in the Court of Law at Ranchi, which was at that time a mere tribal- 
dominated small township, Roy used to meet in course of his judicial activities 
various tribal clients from close quarters. During that period he could decipher that 
they did not receive any proper attention there, in the Court of Law, rather they 
became the victim of injustice for some obvious reasons. This specific realization 
evidently became the root-cause of the beginning of a new era in the life of Sarat 
Chandra Roy. Right from his boyhood days Sarat Chandra developed a philanthropic 
trend in his mind which grew deeper with the march of time. Unlike others, Sarat 
Chandra felt heartily for the unfortunate situation faced by the tribal people in the 
sphere of law and justice. Sarat Chandra found that the overall ignorance of the 
alien rulers in respect of the traditional way of life and indigenous system of law 
and order of the tribal people was the root cause or the trouble. From the very 
beginning he was moved by the hardships and tyranny suffered by the simple folk 
for no fault of them. Sarat Chandra had a very soft corner in his heart for these 
unfortunate people and his heart-felt sympathy for these people compelled him to 
come down to their door steps. He felt the urgent necessity to understand these 
people through their own language, traditions and customary laws. The philanthropic 
sentiment of him together with his inartificial zeal for acquiring knowledge of 
human science brought forth a specific situation which led to the emergence of the 
study and researches of anthropology in general and tribal ethnography in particular. 
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Roy entered into a new horizon besides his regular legal profession. He started 
going in the midst of the tribal people living tn the villages spread over hills and 
dales of Chotanagpur. In course of time he could bring out a perfect picture of the 
life-pattern of the tribal communities of Chotanagpur. Through the profession of 
law Roy came ın close contact with many tribal people who regularly paid visit to 
his residence which ultimately became the meeting platform of not only of the 
lawyer and his clientele but also of the investigator and his informants. Roy started 
going to the inaccessible tribal villages with them neglecting all sorts of difficulties 
especially in respect of conveyance which was at that time in a very ill-developed 
condition. There were no proper roads to the tribal villages -he had to cover the 
distance on foot. It was, no doubt, a very painstaking affair as well as time-killing 
job, but Roy’s profound love for the people and deeply versed inquisitiveness to 
understand the way of life of them provided him required impetus to move forward. 

It was during the very early phase of the present century Roy started investigations 
into the land and people of Chotanagpur and the work became so much integrated 
with the lıfe and thinking of him that he devoted everything for a mere entry into that 
realm of knowledge. At that time a few renowned British administrative officers and 
scholars were engaged ın the study of the tribal and rural communities in this country 
and they, most of the time, conducted their studies in the background of 
anthropological pnnciples. Anthropological study in India, however, has a long history 
and ıt got its start as back as 1774 with the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. But for a long period of time anthropology in India developed as a part of 
Indology and owing to the absence of the requisite methodological principles Indian 
Anthropology took a long time to get its proper shape and pattern. 

While Roy was preparing himself, in the closing phase of the 19" century, for 
the overall understanding of the tribal communities of Chotanagpur, a trend of 
ethnographical investigation was in full motion conducted by scholarly British 
administrators like H. H. Risley, E. T. Dalton, L. S. S., O’Malley in East India, 
Russel in Middle India, E. Thurston in South India and W. Crooke in West India, 
They were engaged by the British administration in India to prepare encyclopedic 
inventories of the tribes and castes in India for a better understanding of the people 
of India to facilitate smooth and efficient administration. With these the classified 
studies on tribes and castes also came into view and those were undertaken by the 
administrator-scholars like J. M. Campbell, R. S. Lotham and H. H. Risley. Sarat 
Chandra Roy was categorically attracted by those studies on primitive communities 
in India and he was very keen and alert in going deep into those study patterns. He 
made an independent and integrated attempt to study the way of life of the Mundas 
in Chotanagpur and in that work he applied methodological principles of 
anthropological research as far as practicable. He learnt the language of the tribals 
and made an in-depth study of the tribal customs and traditions. In Roy’s work 
scientific principles of social research got their integrations into the domain of 
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love for humanity. Thus his study on the tribal communities was conditioned by 
love and respect towards these downtrodden people in addition to the application 
of scientific analysis of social facts. 

Roy’s continuous and painstaking search into the tribal life resulted in the 
publication of a voluminous book, The Mundas and Their Country in the year 
1912. The book in question not only marked the beginning of ethnographic work 
done by an Indian scholar through direct observations but also it was characterized 
by the application of categorical anthropological principles that were being used 
in an international level. The book on the Mundas was largely influenced by 
historical methodologies which was the fashion of those days in ethnographical 
work. It was devoted largely to reconstruct the historical past of the tribes through 
the direct and indirect evidences drawn from folklore materials, linguistic survey 
and prehistoric excavations. The ethnography on the Mundas as presented by Roy 
tried to focus light on the origin of the tribe right from the time of the Vedas. He 
then highlighted the trends of development of the tribe through the ages and 
following which he proceeded forward to focus light on various interactions of the 
tribe in the perspective of different socio-economic changes of the country 
concerned. The book in question received a hearty welcome from the different 
spheres of knowledge. In course of time, the uniqueness of the book in the display 
of field materials and in the orientation and analysis of varied facts of life and 
activities of the tribe won international recognition. The Mundas and Their Country 
was a departure from the monographic work that was in vogue during that time. 
Before presenting his field data drawn through personal observations Roy carefully 
went through the international methodological trend followed by eminent 
anthropologists throughout the world. On the eve of publication of the book on the 
Mundas in 1912 he wrote one broad-based paper on the topic in the year 1908. 
Another paper on the administrative history and land tenure system of Ranchi 
district was written by him a year before the publication of the book on the Mundas, 
These papers attracted the attention of many scholars throughout the world. But 
the fame of Sarat Chandra Roy as a conspicuous anthropologist spread in the 
scholastic world with the publication of the book on the Mundas by the City Book 
Society, Calcutta. 

Roy was an anthropologist by himself. He had no opportunity to train up himself 
in the categorical line of anthropological study and researches as there was no 
such scope in this country. But his close association with the anthropologically- 
trained British administrators posted in India aroused much interest m him to 
undertake anthropological principles used in the different categorical researches at 
that time. With these his profound love and deep sympathy for the ill-fated tribal 
people as well as his reverential attitude towards man and nature of Chotanagpur 
got their integrated union to give Roy’s anthropology a living force to make an 
entry into the very hearts of the people. 
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The book on the Mundas received first appreciation from the most illustrious 
anthropologist and sociologist of those days like Sir J. G. Frazer. From the University 
of Liverpool, where he was a Professor of Social Anthropology, Sir Frazer wrote 
on 7" March 1912: 

It 1s a work of great interest and high value as a full and accurate description of an Indian 

Hill tribe; I congratulate you on having produced it You must have grven much time and 

labour to the researches which you have embodied in this book. But the time and labour 

have been well spent. The description seems extremely clear and well written ın the simple 

language which 1s appropriate to the theme, and the translations of the poetry are charming 
Dr A. C. Haddon acknowledged the receipt of the book on 25.3.1912 from 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, and he wrote to Roy : 


Dear Sir, 

I am ever so much obliged to you for sending me a copy of your The Mundas and 
Their Country. Students have long wanted an authomtative account of these interesting 
people and now you have supplied it, but I wish the ethnographical portion had been longer, 
there surely must be more to say. To take one point, the plate on p. 40 shows a number of 
monoliths but I have not come across as reference to these in the text. 
In this long letter Dr Haddon also requested Roy to adopt a particular 

methodology as devised by Dr Rivers : 


snes May I be permitted to express the hope that you continue your ethnographical studies 
and I would lıke to draw your attention to the genealogical method devised by Dr Rivers It 
is the best and most accurate system for investigation as 1t gives the structure of society. The 
new edition of Notes and Queries will be out in the autumn; it is a book you should get. 


Sir E. A. Gait, the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa wrote an illuminating 
introduction to the book on the Mundas and he categorically pointed out that the 
book “has evidently been written in the light of the close personal knowleuge of 
the people, mentality and views of life” (1912 : IV). Sir E. A. Gait was all along a 
source of inspiration for Roy who completely devoted himself to the study of the 
tribal communities. In course of his administrative activities in Chotanagpur region 
Gait came in close personal contact with the different problems specialty arising 
out of interactions between the tribals and the outsiders. In the work of Roy, Gait 
found the underlying causes of such interactions which led to various 
misunderstandings. It was for that reason Gait not only praised the work but he 
also devised various ways for Roy to continue the work on the tribal communities 
of Chotanagpur. The Mundas and Their Country was full of authentic reports and 
discussions on the customary laws of the tribes which had been categorically 
recognized by the Court of Law. Still today S. C. Roy’s The Mundas and Their 
Country is frequently referred to by the Courts of Law for any type of interpretation 
of the tribal laws and traditions. 

Sir E. A. Gait was a lover of ethnographic studies and he saw in Sarat Chandra 
Roy a glowing spirit of conducting such studies; and that was why he as the 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar forwarded him some financial assistance to continue 
his research work amongst the tribal communities of Chotanagpur. Roy’s fame as 
an ethnographer spread in the spheres of the academicians as well as the 
administrators who were at that time engaged in the study of tribal life in addition 
to their administrative activities. On the 4th April, 1913, the Government of Bihar 
recognised his endeavour and honoured him by awarding Kaiser-i-Hind Silver 
medal. The certificate of Honour gave full glory to the work on the Mundas for 
which Roy devoted himself thoroughly. The text of the certificate was like the 
following: 


Government House 
Bankipore 
The 4" April, 1913 


Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, 


It gives me great pleasure to present to you my command of His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and the Second class for Public 
Service ın India which His Excellency has been pleased to award to you. You have devoted 
many years to investigating into the History and Ethnology of the Mundas of Chotanagpur 
and have recently embodied the results of your enquiries ın a most interesting and valuable 
work called “the Mundas and their Country”. You have rendered the people of this tribe 
even more useful service by your endeavours to secure proper understanding by the Courts 
of therr laws and customs and you have throughout maintained, at considerable loss to 
yourself, a high standard of professional integrity which has won for you the esteem and 
respect of all classes. 


I congratulate you heartily on the honour which has been conferred upon you and I 
trust that you may long live to enjoy it. 


Lieutenant Governor 
Bihar and Orissa 


Prior to it, in 1911, Sarat Chandra Roy was given Certificate of Honour by the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It read : 


Certificate of Honour 


By command of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 

Council, the Certificate is presented in the name of His Most Gracious, Majesty 

King George V, Emperor of India, on the Occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation 

Durbar at Delhi to Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, son of the Late Babu Purna 
Chandra Roy in recognition of his ethnographical labour. 

(Signature indistinct) 

Dated, 12" December, 1911. Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
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A centre of Indological studies in Bihar was started in 1915 under the initiative 
of Sir E. A. Gait. It was named Bihar and Orissa Research Society. On the 23rd 
January, 1915 Gait informed Sarat Chandra Roy that he had been elected Secretary 
for the Section of Anthropology and Folklore of that Research Society. He wrote; 


My dear Sir, 


Ata meeting which was held in Bamkpur two days ago we decided to establish a Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society and elected you as its Secretary for Anthropology and Folklore. 
I hope you will take up the work, and I am certain we could not get any other person better 
qualified for it. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. Gait 


Roy did not hesitate to accept this academic honour and he devoted himself fully , 
to contribute some original work on the section of Anthropology and Folklore of 
the Research Society. At that time Roy was very much busy in conducting field 
work amongst the different tribal groups of Chotanagpur and he took the opportunity 
to publish his findings on ethnographic research in the pages of the Journal of 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. The contribution of Roy to that Journal attracted 
the attention of many renowned anthropologists and sociologists in England. On 
the 13% August, 1916, Sir J.G. Frazer wrote a letter to Roy from I Brick Court, 
Middle Temple. London: 


Dear Mr. Roy, 

Bich What you tell me about the totemisin of the Birhor of Chotanagpur is very interesting. 
The tribe seems to be very primitive as well as worth studying. Now that you have gained 
their confidence. You may be able to give us a valuable account of them. You might publish 
1t, at least ın a preliminary form, in the Journal of Bihar and Onssa Research Society, which 
I am glad to see appear regularly, and which I receive gratefully. 


As per request of Sir J. G. Frazer, Sarat Chandra started working on the Totemism 
of the Birhor elaborately. It was not a descriptive presentation but an analytical 
expression of the total phenomenon. The article with a good synthesis of different 
socio-religious and socio-magical factors as well as their function orientations was 
published in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society (1916), where he 
observed that “the totemism of the Birhors, as we have seen, appears to have had 
little influence on the growth of their religion. But the most noteworthy feature in 
Birhor totemism appears to me to be the belief in the vital connection between the 
human clan, their totem, the hill which is reputed to have been their original home, 
and the presiding spunt of such hill” (1916 : 15). On getting a very good readership 
pattern as well as enthusiasm specially from the British Scholars Roy published 
another article, entitled “Totemism and Religion”, in the same Journal (1925). 
This paper was prepared on the exposition of totemic beliefs of some Chotanagpur 
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tribes keeping the Birhors in the central theme of discussion. It practically resulted 
on the basis of Sir James Frazer’s comments on the Totemism amongst the Birhors 
published in 1916. While makıng'his personal views as an ethnographer of 
Chotanagpur tribes on the question of inter relation between totemism and religion 
Roy stated that “Chotanagpur evidence appears to me to suggest the inference that 
totemism, though not indeed the source of all religion, is one of the aspects in 
which the religious feeling (or the sense of the sacred) expressed itself amongst 
certain tribes at a certain stage of culture — that it is, infact, an aspect of “animism” 
or rather “animatism” and as such, of early religion, though not the whole of it. 

During the middle of 1915 Roy’s second monographic work saw the light of 
the day. It was entitled The Oraons of Chotanagpur. Just after the publication of 
the book on the Mundas, Roy was given some financial assistance to conduct deep- 
based research work on the Oraons. The book on the Oraons is the result of 
continuous field investigations through the Oraon villages. It was more ethnography 
oriented, and some features like Bachelors’ dormitory, the Jatra or inter-Parha 
dancing meeting, the Parha Federation dealt with in an original perspective which 
created curiosities amongst the anthropologists of those days. The book was 
published by the author himself at the Bar Library, Ranchi. 

Roy requested Dr A. C. Haddon to write an Introduction to the book on the 
Oraons, who despite his excessive business, compiled with the request of Roy. On 
the 12" February, 1915, Haddon wrote to Roy from 3 Crammer Road, Cambridge: 


Dear Sir, 

I shall be very pleased to wnte a short Introduction for your new book on the Oraons. 
I can not do more, as I have only just returned from a visit to Australia and British New 
Guinea - having been away from home for over 7 months. Naturally I have a very pact deal 
in addition to my teaching work, which is very heavy. 

I am very pleased to find you are so keen on ethnography YOU have a fine field — 
which needs working thoroughly 


With kind regards, Yours sincerely, 
A. C. Haddon 


Though late, A.C. Haddon gladly sent the said Introduction which was not at 
all “very short”. Haddon became highly pleased to go through the work of Roy 
and he was always alert in showing proper respect to Roy’s book. It is evident from 
his letter from Cambridge dated the 25" March, 1915. 


My dear Sir, : . 

When I read the text I was so pleased with ıt that I spent a good deal of time in mastering 
it, and I hope, you will be pleased with what I have to say, 

I must confess I do not quite know what to tell you! I think 1 call you “Mr. Roy”, I hope 


you will alter it to the name you prefer — also in most places I have omitted accents and 
Stresses. Will you please fill them in if you think it desirable or omit them altogether. 
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If I have made any mistake I would feel greatly obliged 1f you would correct them for 
me. 


The book on the Oraons aroused interest in the scholastic world both in India and 
in abroad by dint of 1ts merit. Mr. F.W. Thomas, the Librarian of the India Office 
Library, White Hall, wrote a letter to Sir James Frazer on the 7" August, 1916, for 
having a copy of The Oraons of Chotanagpur. 


Dear Sir James, 
I have been unable so far to procure a copy of Mr Sarat Chandra Roy’s work on the 

Oraons, nor have I succeeded in tracing it in the official Quarterly catalogues of publications, 

which are issued by the various Indian administrators. 7 
Under the request of Sir J.G. Frazer, Roy sent the book in question immediately to 
the India Office Library which was duly acknowledged ın a letter sent to Roy on 
the 27* October 1916, In course of his study on the Oraons Roy collected a huge 
mass of empirical data on the different aspects of life especially on the religious 
activities, customs and traditions of the tribal community concerned. He could not 
accommodate all the data in the book on the Oraons published in 1915. He felt the 
necessity of preparing another volume for the presentation of the religious beliefs 
and customs of’ the people before the inquisitive readers. Roy wanted to publish 
the next book on the Oraons from England and for that reason he requested Sir 
James Frazer to take some positive steps in the matter. 

In a reply to Roy’s request Sir James Frazer wrote to him from London on 
August 13, 1916: 


Dear Mr. Roy, 


I have consulted Mr. George Macmillan (one of the principal partners of Messers 
Macmillan & Co.) and Mr. F. W. Thomas, the Librarian of the India Office, with regard to 
the possibility of publishing your book “The Oraons” in England. I enclose their letters, 
which please do not trouble to return. You will see that they are not very encouraging as to 
publication in England. 


Sir J.G. Frazer, tried his level best to recommend the book (in manuscript form) of 
Roy for getting it published from England. Failing to do so Frazer advised Roy to 
approach the local Government for fund for favour of its publication. Thus he 
wrote to Roy: 

Dear Mr. Roy, 


In applying to the authorities in this matter you are at full liberty to show any letters I 
have wnitten to you expressing the very high opinion | have formed of your anthropological 
work. It appears to me to be equal to the best English work of its kind, and I shall deem it a 
lose to the science, 1f want of funds, your second volume were not published. 

Frazer understood the depth of orientation of the work by Roy and thus he did not 
hesitate to approach any body or any organisation for its timely publication. Thus 
he further wrote to Roy again on this issue : 
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Failing other sources, it occurs to me that possibly the Folklore Society might undertake the 

publication of the book, as one of the extra volumes which they publish annually. If you 

wish it, I will bring the matter before the Council of the Society of which [ am a member. 
Thus, in spite of all these sincere attempts, the book of S. C. Roy could not be 
published in England as desired by the author. But Roy had a very strong mind in 
the arena of his academic work, and he did the job through his own enterprise. 
Oraon Religion and Customs was ultimately published from Man In India office, 
Ranchi. 

When the Govt. of Bihar started a Museum at Banikpore, Patna, it was decided 
that S. C. Roy be appointed Curator of the Museum on the basis of his knack and 
zeal for ethnographic and archaeological works of the country especially of Bihar. 
Thus, in a confidential letter dated the 8th February, 1917, Sir E. A. Gait wrote to 
Roy: 


My dear Sir, 


I have been thinking over the question of a Curator for the Provincial Museum. ‘the 
suggestion has been made that we should take on an officer on a pay of Rs. 80-4-120, 
whose duty would be to arrange and catalogue exhibits and also to travel about collecting 
for museum objects of interest which are already known to exist. Jt occurred to me, however, 
that it would be far better to entrust this work to you if a surtable arrangement could be 
made, and I write therefore to ask if it would be worthwhile to take the post on a salary of 
Rs. 250/- a month, if we could arrange to let you at the same time continue your work as 
Secretary to the Bihar and Orissa Research Society on the remuneration which you ae 
get from the society. 


S. C. Roy subsequently received the appointment letter dated 22nd March, 1917 
from the Hon’ble Mr. H. Coupland, I.C.S., Secretary to the Govt. of Bihar and 
Orissa which read: 

Sir, 

Iam directed to say that the Lieutenant Governor in Council 1s pleased to offer you the 
appointment of Curator of the Bihar and Orissa Museum, on an allowance of Rs 300/- «u 
month. The term of appointment will in the first instance be for five years, but Government 
have no present intention of making any change at the end of that period and if the work 


proceeds satisfactorily, as they are, confident that it will, the appointment will be renewed at 
the end of that period. 


On getting the news of Roy’s appointment Dr B. D. Spooner, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, wrote to Roy on 18th May, 1917 
from Bankipore: l 


My dear Mr. Roy, 


After congratulating you on your appointment to the Curatorshıp of the Bankipore 
Museum and expressing the satisfaction I feel that the Province has secured the service of 
so enthusiastic a scholar as yourself...... 
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Roy took the work assigned to him with considerable interest and he devoted himself 
fully to give an academic shape to the new State Museum at Bankipore, Patna. 
During his tenure of service Roy travelled through the length and breadth of Bihar 
and collected numerous archaeological materials of diversified types which were 
perfectly displayed in the museum galleries. 

As per condition of the service Roy had to stay at Patna. But it became very 
difficult for him to live outside Ranchi as it dissociated the friendly connection 
between him and the tribal people. Roy could not continue his stay at Patna 
permanently though he devoted himself as an eminent architect of the celebrated . 
museum. After one year of his appointment Roy decided to give up that assignment 
and he communicated his intention to Sir E. A. Gait who, in a letter dated the 1* 
April, 1918 advised Roy to give up the Curatorship. He wrote: 


My dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 30% March, which reached me yesterday I write to say that 
all things considered I think you were nice in giving up the Curatorship. I have for sometime 
been coming to the opinion that you would never settle down happily in Patna; and, this 
being the case, the sooner you get back to Ranchi the better. I have no doubt that your 
ethnographic work will benefit by your return to your old haunts. 

During this time Roy discovered the famous Asur prehistoric site in Chotanagpur. 
On the basis of the folklore relating to the tribal life in Chotanagpur he could trace 
out a rich prehistoric site relating to the Asur tribe. Roy collected an interesting 
and significant folktale while working among the Mundas. It was related to the 
cosmogony of the Munda tribe which categorically mentioned the name of a giant 
looking human population group there known as Asurs. Their bodies were strongly 
built with tallest stature and having uncomparable working capacity. They were 
excessively swift in walking with their very long and stout legs. It was so that they 
could walk easily hundreds of miles overnight to participate in the dance and song 
recital in the far-off village and were able to come back during the same might to 
their original homes. These people lived in brick-built palatial buildings and their 
occupation was centred round the work of extraction of copper and iron from the 
concerned ores. Those extracted metals were extensively used in making different 
tools and implements as well as various household utensils. Naturally they had 
large furnaces in their settlements. Those furnaces were continuously emitting 
tremendous heat and smoke. Once it was so happened that the excessive heat and 
unbearable smoke made the Munda God Singbonga immensely exasperated and 
failing to bear all those nuisances He sent different messengers to the Asur villages 
to stop those irritant activities. But every time those messengers had to come back 
after being harshly molested. Finding no other alternative the God himself, in the 
guise of a boy infested with scabies all over the body, came down to the earth to 
check the atrocities committed by those gigantic people. The boy took shelter under 
the care of the first father and first mother of the Mundas. In course of his activities 
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the boy in question slowly and carefully took the help of various contrivances and 
could compel the Asur men to self-immolate themselves in their own furnaces. 

After the collection of the folktale in a detailed perspective Roy started to 
analyse it following the categorical scientific methodological principles and through 
which he could explore a lost history of the region concerned. Ultimately Roy 
reached the domain of a prehistoric life-situation in Chotanagpur plateau. In course 
of his long and painstaking searches Roy had the credit of highlighting the village 
settlement with brick-built buildings, stone-made temples and sculptures, large 
tanks but those were in silted condition — all those had been attributed to a very 
ancient group of humanity known as Asurs. In addition to these there were notable 
finds belonging to the stone, bronze and copper ages. A large number of stone 
implements, stone beads, potsherds, copper implements and ornaments, bronze 
articles as well as iron implements from the Asur site were explored. Roy discovered 
through his insight and overall sincerity the full-fledged Chalcolithic cultural phases 
in Chotanagpur region having a conspicuous continuity towards the historical 
periods. He sent a full-fledged report of that excavation to Sir E.A. Gait who was a 
great admirer of archaeological excavations. Gait returned the report after going 
through it and making a comment on it. He communicated Roy in a letter dated 
11° March 1917. f 


Bihar and Orissa Government House 
Lieutenant Governor Banikpore 
The 11" March, 1917 


Dear Sir, 


I have received the two celts and the other articles referred to ın your letter of the 8* 
inst. As regards the question of a bronze age, 1t ıs necessary to bear in mind that the expression 
refers to a period (that preceding the iron age) when bronze was the metal used for implements 
of all kinds, except, possibly, some of stone remaining over from the stone age The mere 
fact that omaments of bronze are found in burial places of the Asurs does not necessarily 
mean that they should be assigned does not necessarily mean that they should be assigned 
to the bronze age, any more than the discoveries of images of stone should be assigned to 
the stone age, that is, to the period before the discovery of metals. We do nat yet know at 
what period of the Asurs were displaced by the Mundas, but probably this took place at a 
time which, in India generally, must be regarded as historical. This, of course, does not in 
any way diminish the interest in the discoveries which you are making, and which all tend 
to show the truth of the traditions of the Mundas, that they were preceded in Ranchi by a 
more civilized race locally known as Asurs. 


I remain, 


Babu S.C. Roy 
General Secretary Yours sincerely, 
B&OR. E.A. Gait 
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All the materials excavated were categorically analysed and discussed in the 
background of archaeological knowledge and ultimately these were published in 
the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society. It was followed by a letter from 
E.A. Gait lıke the following — 


Bihar and Orissa Government Camp 
Lieutenant Governor 25th September, 1918 
Dear Sir, ` 


I have read with much interest your note on the excavation of an Asur burial ground. I 
presume that you would prefer to withhold it from publication until after you have completed 
your excavations and amplified your note ın the light of what ts then found. I return the note 
herewith 


As regards your request to be deputed to the next.Indian Science Congress, I have sent 
for papers to the Secretary and the result will be communicated to you later on. 


Yours sincerely 
E.A. Gait 


` Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., 
Ranchi. 

Roy then decided to settle down in Ranchi permanently and conduct anthropological 
investigations more deeply and in a full-fledged manner. His departure from Patna 
did not cause any sort of disconnection with the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
His regular and effective contribution to the Journal continued unabated as before. 
In course of time Roy could explore a vast horizon of the traditional materials of 
Indian way of life. The rural and tribal social systems had been perfectly and 
systematically explored by him in the background of their folkloristic materials. 
Roy was ultimately recognised as a prolific writer in folklore throughout the world. 
As a recognition of his cortribution to this field the Folklore Society of London 
elected Roy an Honorary member, a rare distinction. His election as an Honorary 
member to the Society was intimated to him by a letter from the Society’s office at 
London on the 20% October, 1920. 


The Folklore Society 
11, Old Square 
Ý Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.c. 2 
20.10.1920 
Dear Sir, 


I have much pleasure ın informing you that you were yesterday elected an Honourary 
member of the Society. ` 
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I shall be glad if you can furntsh me with names of likely members in India as it is of 
the utmost importance that our membership should be increased. 


Yours sincerely, 
F.A. Maline 
Secretary 


Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 


Soon after his election Sir J. G. Frazer sent a letter of congratulation from London 


re on the 21st October, 1920: 


ae 


My dear Sir, : 

Allow me to congratulate you on your election as Honorary member of the Folklore 
Society. The honour ts well deserved, and I rejoice at it. I was not able to be present at the 
meeting of Council when your election were proposed, but I wrote the Secretary expressing 
my strong approbation of the proposal and requesting him to inform the Council of my 
opinion. Alongwith you the Council elected the distinguished Italian Folklorist, Professor 
Guiseppe Bellucci of Perugia. 


Sir E. A. Gait, in a letter dated the 27* November, 1920, felicitated Roy on the same ` 
issue: - i 
My dear Rai Bahadur, 


I am much pleased to see the congratulations you have received from eminent English 
Anthropologists on your election as a member of the Folklore Society, which is a gratifying 
recognition of your services to anthropology, 


In course of his depth-oriented study and empirical research activities Sarat Chandra 
Roy developed an intention to start an exclusive journal of anthropology with 
specific interest to focus Indian Society and Culture, and along with this to train up 
the young scholars in the line as designed by him. The dream of Sarat Chandra 
Roy became a reality in the year 1921 when the journal on anthropology came out 
with a befitting name MAN IN INDIA. The global anthropological domain reacted 
most favourably on this specific and glorious issue as evidenced by the personal 
letters sent to its founder father. The towering personalities in the global 
anthropology of those days like Sir J. G. Frazer, Ronald B. Dixon, Sir Arther Keith 
promptly felicitated Sarat Chandra Roy for his noval venture in the sphere of Indian 
anthropology. In a letter to the Founder Editor, Man In India Sir J. G. Frazer 
acknowledged with thanks the receipts of the first two numbers of Man In India, 
He communicated his confidence on Roy’s endeavour in a letter dated the 3% October 
1921. 


The year 1921 was a boon to S. C. Roy. It not only fulfilled the time long 


desire of him to bring out a journal of anthropology despite multiple adversities, 


< but also Roy was favoured with the receipts of a number of academic honours and 


distinctions during the year. At the beginning of this year Man In India first made 
its glorious appearance as an exclusive journal of anthropology with categorical 
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papers from the scholars like William Crooke, W. H. R. Rivers and Hira Lal. In 
1921, Roy was elected member of the Bihar Legislative Assembly. It gave him a 
good chance to come closer to the people of Bihar and have experience on their 
day to day sufferings. Roy was elected sectional President, Anthropology and 
Ethnography Section, of the Indian Science Congress Association, in the same 
year. His Presidential Address entitled “Anthropological Research ın India” opened 
up many-sided dimensions of anthropological science and the prospects of 
implementation of these in Indian background. The year 1921 marks the beginning 
of the academization of anthropology through the opening of a full-fledged ` 
Department of Anthropology at Calcutta University. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee the 
then Vice-Chancellor, and the actual architect of Calcutta University was highly 
inspired by the deep devotion of S. C. Roy to anthropology and also by the prolific 
writings of him exploring various facets of Indian Anthropology. On getting Roy’s 
book based on the First Readership Lecture on Anthropology at Patna University, 
in 1920, Sir Asutosh requested Sarat Chandra Roy to deliver a lecture of that kind 
in the new Department of Anthropology at Calcutta. 


pS 


University of Calcutta 

Council of Post-graduate Teaching 
Senate House _i 

Calcutta 


The 24" January, 1921. 


My Dear Rai Bahadur, 

Let me thank you for your very interesting book.1 am looking forward to our 
University publishing a similar volume containing lectures which you will, I hope, 
before long, deliver here. 

Yours sincerely 
Sd/ Asutosh Mukherjee 


Sir Asutosh felt the urgent necessity to get the direct help of Sarat Chandra 
Roy to orient the Dept. of Anthropology, Calcutta University, in the light of current 
anthropological thinking. Roy did not hesitate to comply with the request of Sir 
Asutosh and he, as a visiting Lecturer, served the newly started Dept. of 
Anthropology for a few years from time to time. At that time he initiated a number 
of Indian students who became stalwarts in the latter period in the sphere of 
anthropological study and researches. 

With the start of the journal as per his own programme and planning Roy 
devoted himself deeply and in a full-fledged manner in giving it an exquisite shape. > 
But his study on the Chotanagpur tribal communities went on incessantly which 
was evidenced by the publication of his painstaking work on the Birhors. Roy 
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spent much of his valuable time and energy to conduct field investigations on this 
jungle tribe with meagre hunting gathering economy. He did the-whole thing at the 
cost of his own health, so to speak. The Birhors - A little Known Jungle Tribe of 
Chotanagpur. was, published in 1925 ‘and which was evidenced by a vivid and 
lifeful discussion on the jungle tribe. It earned appreciations from the different 
corners of the world. On the 4th October, 1925, Sir J. G. Frazer wrote to Roy : 


.. Since I wrote to you last I have studied the book (The Birhors) carefully and my high 
anticipation of its value has been-fully confirmed by the examination. In my forthcoming 
book “The worship of Nature”, I have had occasion to cite it repeatedly. 


Mr. T.C. Hodson was highly impressed in receiving the book on the Birhors from 
Roy and his attitude towards Roy’s work was always reverential. He wrote on the 
21" May, 1925, from 10, Wood Lane, Highgate, London : 


My dear Sarat Chandra Roy, 


You shall have an article for Man In India as soon as I get home to my books and 
materials. I think that the value of articles in your paper is very great. What especially 
appeals to me ıs the excellent work being done by Indian writers trained in Indian Universities. 
Whether the time will ever come when an edition of the Birhors will be taken in hand by a 
Birhor with the Degree of Master of Science of Patna is more than I can say but no Englishman 
who had had as I have had the pleasure of contact with Indian mind of the best order can 
doubt that anthropological investigations ın India ought to be done by Indian Scientists. If 
I get the chance of reviewing your book, I will do so not only from gratitude to you for your 
courtesy but from a time appreciation of its very great merit and its value. 


Man In India by virtue of’ its original contribution and novelty in the presentation 
of the multifarious aspects of the science of man it, as time passed on, could make 
an entry into the domain of world intellectuals. Man In India could, in course of 
time, became the mine of information for the inquisitive researchers on anthropology 
in general and Indian anthropology in particular. It is aptly reflected in a letter of 
Sir Arther Keith dated the 4" December, 1933, given to S.C. Roy : 


My dear colleague, 
In the first place, let me give you my most grateful thanks for sending to me your most 
umportant journal Man In India. I can guess the personal sacrifice you have made ın time, in 
labour and in money to make the journal a success in a scientific sense. I have learned much 
from it and as years go on the records of these early volumes will become priceless. 
In an earlier letter, dt. 11% Aug., 1931, to Roy Sir Arther Keith put his request for 
reviewing his two books in Man In India. Those two books were Recent Discoveries 
and The Place of Prejudice. 

Then, on 5“ September, 1935. Sir R.R. Marett sent his observation from Oxford, 
on the role of Man In India in exploring a compact horizon on the study of Indian 


-culture. He was highly confident of the ability of the Indian students in the proper 


exposition of Indian culture. It was Man In India which did a great deal in 
communicating Roy’s ideas and trends of research activities throughout the length 
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and breadth of the world and not to speak of India only. Man In India was readily 
recognized as the symbol of Indian anthropology. Various reputed scientific 
organizations of those days started recognizing S.C. Roy through the conferring of 
Fellowships and Memberships as the successful architect of human science. 

On the 21* February, 1933, Sir J.C. Bose, FRS communicated S.C. Roy, through 
a letter, that he had been elected Fellow of the Bose Research Institute in recognition 
of his valuable work. 


Bose Institute 93, Upper Circular Road 


My dear Rai Bahadur, 
Provash Chandra Basu will see you with this letter. I am sure you will give him 
your help and best advice. 
I have much pleasure to inform you that in recognition of your valuable work 
you have been elected a Fellow of the Bose Research Institute. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. C. Bose 


Roy was elected President of the Anthropology and Folklore Section of the All 
India Oriental Conference for two consecutive years in 1932 and 1933. In his 
Presidential addresses Roy stressed the importance of studying folklore in 
understanding the people of India; and he emphasized that “our female folk 
particularly those of the older generation in all grades of society not to speak of 
men and women of the more backward and unenlightened class of our population, 
may be said to live in an atmosphere of folklore from cradle to the grave.” From 
the very beginning he was in favour of establishing scientific basis of folkloristic 
study through the systematic collection and analysis of the vast amount of folklore. 
Roy was all along curious of the diversified nature of folklore materials in India, 
and, according to him, people of India could best be understood through the analysis 
of folklore. Roy got direct impetus from the human scientists and philosophers 


like A.R. Wright and Ardrew Lang, the former presidents of the Folklore Society - 


of London, during the last phase of the 19 Century. As Honorary Member of the 
Folklore Society of London Roy wanted that the Indian scholars should follow the 
working principles of that Society in their study on Indian Folklore. In course of 
his discussion he opines, “Folklore, in fact, is the pragmatic expression of the 
psychology of man, whether in the fields of philosophy, religion,-seience and 
medicine, in social organisation and ceremonial, or in the more strictly intellectual 
regions of unwritten history, poetry and literature. Thus it will be seen that the 
subjects dealt with by the folklore students are very wide in range and of vast 
importance in elucidating the history of the human race. To promote this study by 
the comparative method is the guiding principle of all folklofists and Folklore 
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Societies” (1912 : 41). Thus when Roy started studying the tribal people in 
anthropological background he devoted much of his time in collecting the folklore 
materials of those people and tried to understand the appeal behind the various 
beliefs, customs, rites and rituals. When Roy founded the first Indian Journal of 
anthropology, MAN IN INDIA, he gave a wide coverage to the folkloristic study. 
He wanted folklore to be developed as an academic discipline in India and, therefore, 
he was against the haphazard collection and non-analytical study of folklore 
materials. In course of his collection and study of folklore Roy devised three 
principal phases of presentation of folkloric materials like the following : 


First Phase: There is an emergent need for accurate and complete collection of folklore 
materials without wasting any time for the sake of avoiding the process of degradation, 
decay, transformation and detrition, 

Second Phase: There must be an effective attempt for systematization and classification of 
folklore materials collected from the various parts of the country. 

Third Phase: Each and every item of folklore material must be analysed into its component 
elements. The life-history of each item should be traced to analyse it ın its original 
background, 


Roy firmly believed that the “study of the folk mind, as it expresses itself in folk 
customs, folk rites, folk beliefs, folk tales and folk arts and crafts, is not a mere idle 
pasting with students of folklore. It is pursued primarily for the light which folklore 
throws on the early intellectual evolution of human societies or what may be 
appropriately called the prehistory of the human mind” (1966 : 7). Roy advocated 
for the comparative study of folklore as, according to him, “an intensive and 
comparative study of folklore will enable us to construct living picture of the folk 
life and folkways of thinking of the people concerned” (1932 : 370). Though Roy 
was keen in tracing out the “geneology of folklore”, yet he was quite aware of the 
practical difficulties in doing the same. Those who try to undertake such a study 
must have a sound knowledge on the present culture and the past history of the 
people studied by them and also the others with whom the particular group of 
people came in cultural contact. At this time the workers in folklore may get 
substantial help from history, philosophy, comparative ethnology, social psychology 
and also from the literary sources. Thus even at that earliest phase of folklore study 
Roy put forward the suggestion for interdisciplinary research. 

Since its inception by Sarat Chandra Roy Man In India has been incessantly 
publishing folklore materials of multidimensional nature. During the long span of 
time a large number of scholars contributed their original collection with thought- 
provoking interpretation. In its ninety years of life Man In India undoubtedly 
performed a national duty in successfully highlighting the national treasures in the 
form of customs and traditions in which the peoples’ mind has been reflected. 
Folklore-materials have been presented by the different contributors to this 
celebrated journal in the different patterns which have witnessed the changing 
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methodology of study through the ages. Most of these articles are not readily 
available though there is an emergent necessity to go through the materials on 
Indian folklore that have been presented right from its formative stage, and to 
study these in the background of time and space. There is no doubt about the fact 
that a vast area of folklore has been recorded and thereby a wide horizon of human 
observational trend and thinking patterns in relation to multifarious natural as well 
as supernatural events have been explored through concerted effort. This demands 
re-evaluation in the light of the present day understanding on folklore developed 
in consequence of time-long endeavour to make it a conspicuous discipline for the 
study of human achievements. Former scholars devoted to folklore study always 
felt the necessity of organised study conditioned by analytical approach from 
multidisciplinary outlook. A few of them went so far to say that folklore could do 
a great deal in the manifestation of diversified sociological factors of human social 
settings. While pointing out the efficaciousness in the understanding of human 
socio-cultural behaviour patterns together with the non-utilisation of folklore for 
doing the same Sir G.L. Gomme, the President of the London Folklore Society, 
remarked hundred years ago that “the science of history has of late been busy with 
many problems of ethnological importance, and has for this purpose turned 
sometimes to craniology, sometimes to archaeology, sometimes to philology, but 
rarely to folklore. If folklore, then, does contain ethnological facts, it is time that 
they should be disclosed, and that the method of discovering them should be placed 
before scholars” (1892 : VI). At the formative period of Indian folklore study S.C. 
Roy greatly realised the importance and essentiality of interdisciplinary research 
in the study of folklore, and, according to him, “it is obvious that the folklorist in 
his search for connections and causes will need all available assistance from every 
possible source, from comparative ethnology and social psychology, history and 
philology as well as from literary and other sources” (1966 : 18). 

In 1936, Roy was elected Member of the Permanent Council of Congress 
International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologique. In the same year, 
J.H. Hutton, in his' Presidential address to the Anthropological Society of India 
declared Sarat Chandra Roy as “Father of Indian Ethnology” on the basis of his 
original contributions to the sphere of Indian ethnology. Prior to it, in 1935, he was 
elected Foundation Fellow of the National Institute of Sciences in India, A letter 
from Professor S.P. Agharkar, Joint Organising Secretary of the Indian Science 
Congress Association. communicated the information : 


Indian Science Congress 
Association 

35. Ballygunge Circular Road 
Calcutta 

3rd January. 1935 


P 


+ 
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Dear Sir, 

At the last meeting of the Academy Committee held on the 2™ January, 1935, it was 
decided unanimously to invite you to become a Foundation Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences of India, which will be inaugurated on the 7* of January, 1935, by His Excellency 
Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal. 

In the meantime, Roy published his exhaustive work on the Kharias (with Romesh 
Chandra Roy) in two volumes. in addition to his other two books entitled, Oraon 
Religion and Customs (1928) and The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa (1935). While 
commenting on the book on the Hil] Bhuiyas Sir James Frazer wrote from Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Trinity College 
Cambridge 
23" December, 1935 


Dear Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, 

I have been too long in thanking you for your kind present of The Hill Bhutyas 
of Orissa; but after a long absence from England I only found the volume a few 
days ago awaiting me at Trinity College. 

Unhappily I am unable to read it owing to a defect of vision; but I am now 
having it read to me by my Secretary, and I find it full of interest, like all your 
works on Indian ethnology. I hope to learn much from it, and shall probably have 
occasion to cite it in my next volume, which will probably be Fear of the Deed in 
Primitive Religion, Vol. HI. 

I follow all your work with great interest. My wife joins me in all good wishes 
for the coming New Year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. G. Frazer 


While commenting on the book on the Kharias Professor R.R. Marett wrote 
on the high excellence of the work done by Roy. The letter ran as follows : 


Exeter College 
Oxford 
November 21, 1936 
Dear Rai Bahadur, 

I have to thank you for a very valuable present. I have been reading your Kharias with the 
greatest interest and profit. What you are able to report about their totemism is very valuable; 
and personally, I could write a whole article round that phrase of theirs — “clan-murder” in 
the sense of incest and doubtless I have told you fine, I regard your anthropological works 

of highest quality, and of great value to India. 


Yours sincerely, 
R R Marett 
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Sarat Chandra Roy was a patriot in the strict sense of the term, and he was always 
alert in focusing the essence of the country’s highly esteemed philosophy in his 
Man In India. He used to discuss this particular aspect, with his colleagues and 
friends throughout the world. In a reply to such an approach from Roy, R.R. Marett 
wrote on the 10th May, 1937 from Oxford : 


My dear Sir, 


.... In particular I should like to see more attention paid to Indian ethnography by 
the ICS students, and cannot help believing that ın process of time Indians will become 
more interested in their country as a whole, vast and vastly diversified as it ıs. The chief 
function of reason 1s to breakdown spiritual barners — taboos, prejudices, call them what 
you will. 


In course of his long and intimate association with the tribal and rural communities 
S. C. Roy very naturally developed the basic knowledge on the socio-cultural 
behaviour patterns of these communities. Roy was very often approached by the 
Office of the Census Superintendent, Bihar, for either the supply of ethnographic 
materials or the interpretation of various facts. W.G. Archer, the then Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Bihar and Orissa and a noted anthropologist, always made 
direct contact with S. C. Roy to get expert’s opinion from him. In different phases 
of Census Operations in Bihar W. G. Archer sought substantial help and concrete 
suggestions from Roy, who did not hesitate for a moment to provide requisite data 
from his own field notes. W.G. Archer wrote to S. C. Roy on the 4® April, 1940, 
requesting him to provide some relevant data for using in the Census Reports : 


My dear Rai Bahadur, 


Mr Verrier Elwin has asked me to do for him a survey of Uraon dhumkurias, as at 
present existing, with-a view to our obtaining some exact statistical information concermng 
their distribution .... Mr Elwin also tells me that you have many notes on particular 

` dhumkurias which you have hitherto not cared to publish, would you care to revise them 
with a view to my publishing them as an appendix to the Census Report? 


The following are the two specific communications between W.G. Archer and 
S.C. Roy regarding the issues of Census Operations. 


Office of the Census Superintendent 
Bihar, Hazaribagh 
the 13 January, 1940 


D.O. No. 70 


My dear Rai Bahadur, 


It is proposed to include as an appendix to the next Census report a full 
bibliography of the tribes and castes of Bihar and Chotanagpur. Could you very 
kindly let me have bibliographies for as many castes and tribes as you may care to 
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prepare? It is suggested that we should add short critical comments on the works 
cited and also add a note from where a copy of the work can be obtained. I shall 
acknowledge very fully in my report any help that you can give me. 
` With many thanks, . 
Yours sincerely, 
W. G. Archer 


In reply S.C. Roy promised to comply with the request made by the Census 
e Superintendent. 
21" January, 1940 


My dear Mr. Archer, 

With reference to your D.O. No.70 dated the 13" January 1940, I beg to say 
that I shall be glad to prepare the suggested bibliography. It will, as you can imagine 
take sometime in preparing; but I trust you will not mind it. 


Your sincerely, 
S. C. Roy 
To 
W.G. Archer, Esqr., ICS, 
Superintendent of Census Operations 
Bihar, Hazaribagh. 
"In another letter W.G. Archer further put another appeal to S.C. Roy — 
D.O. No.72 


Haziribagh, the 
13" January, 1940 


My dear Rai Bahadur, 


I find from looking at some old files that you once offered to supply Mr. Tallent 

with a list of problems or subjects on which research among the tribes and castes 

s+ ofthe province still remained to be done. I should be very grateful if you could let 
me have such a list. It may not be possible for all of the points to be examined 
during the next census but there is a good hope that at least some of them could be 
investigated. . 


Yours sincerely 
W.G. Archer 


wh In reply to that letter S.C. Roy wrote — 
21* January, 1940 
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My dear Mr. Archer, 


With reference to your D.O. No.72 dated the 13" January 1940, I shall be glad 
to send the required list on my return from Calcutta. I hope you will not mind the 
delay of a month or so, since we last met I have been again ill and I am starting for 
Calcutta today for medical treatment. I hope to be back by about three weeks or a 
month. And the first thing I propose to do on my return is to prepare the list of 
points which might be conveniently investigated in course of the Census. 


Yours sincerely 
S.C. Roy 


To 
W. G. Archer Esqr. ICS 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Bihar. 


As a devoted teacher S.C. Roy was a living source of inspiration to many 
students in whom Roy felt the spirits of fruitful research. His approach to the 
students was out and out conditioned by affection and for them Roy spent much of 
his time, energy and money without bothering a little for his personal life. Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, S.S. Sarkar and D.N. Majumdar - the three stalwarts in the 
anthropological domain in India received primary training in anthropology from 
Roy, besides many others. Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose was all along by his side 
receiving training in anthropological investigations right from his boyhood days, 
Despite his multifarious preoccupations Roy used to go through critically the works 
done by his students. Dr S. S. Sarkar did a monographic work on the Malers under 
his direct guidance and when he came in direct controversies with Dr P. C. Biswas 
in course of his study on some factual points it was Roy who came down to manage 
the embarrassing situation. Roy not only accompanied Dr D. N. Majumdar 
personally to the Kolhan region to make him acqainted with the Ho tribe but also 
he provided Majumdar some of his own notes on the tribe that he collected earlier 
with an intention to write a monograph on them. In later years, Mr. Charulal 
Mukherjee received effective lessons and substantial help from Roy to conduct his 
study among the Santals of Mayurbhanj. Besides these, a host of foreign and Indian 
Scholars used to visit regularly the office-cum-residence of S.C. Roy at 18, Church 
Road, Ranchi, to get his advice and suggestion in course of their study and researches 
in the realm of the science of man. 

Besides imparting of practical training in anthropological work to the students 
S.C. Roy was to do a great job in the selection of teachers in educational institutions, 
He was on the Selection Committee for the selection of the Professors of 
Anthropology, Calcutta University till 1939. He was invited in the Selection 
Committee as Chancellor’s nominee when Dr A. Aiyappan, Professor Kshitish 
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Prasad Chattopadhyay, Dr D. N. Majumdar, Dr B.K. Chatterjee applied for the 
post of Professor of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 

Sarat Chandra Roy, thus, was all along exclusively busy in multifarious activities 
relating to the multidimensional spheres. He could won over the real success by 
dint of his hard labour, inartificial zeal and devotion to duty. His duty bound nature 
was known to all concerned - his deep-based love for the study of man, and his 


' sympathetic feeling for the down-trodden people made him a tireless worker in the 
,tradition-bound path of understanding man and his society. 


It is, no doubt, a hurried survey of the exceedingly broad-based domain of 
Sarat Chandra Roy’s multidimensional pattern and thinking perspective on 
anthropology and related subject-matters. It is to be noted that his anthropological 


_ investigation is perfectly designed to explore human dimension in its totality and 


that was why he traversed through the multitudinous standpoints to have the fullest 
view of the human situation of the present as well as of the past episodes. In course 
of his long term devotion to serve the cause of human events he ultimately reached 
in such an unfathomable depth which is very difficult to measure and evaluate. 
Despite this reality we ardently believe that in Indian anthropology Roy tradition 
is spontaneously pulsating and this incessant spirituality has become the emblem 
of the philosophy of anthropological study in India. Roy’s hard earned tradition 
and well-integrated usages in the human affair are still continuing with their 
characteristic appeal in the pages of Man In India since its inception in 1921 without 
any break. By virtue of its commitment to serve the cause of Indian anthropology 
Man In India could identify itself as the symbol of Indian anthropology. Sarat 
Chandra Roy’s configuration of this celebrated journal — Man In India — was 
basically centred round the ideology of the exploration of the mysteries of Indian 
Man. Thus the situation of events has brought to the picture a novel phenomenon 
of confluence of the three distinctive facets — Sarat Chandra Roy, Indian 
anthropology and Man In India which, so to speak, has become a universal state of 
affair in the exploration of human events through times and space. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION IN CHOTANAGPUR 
Sarat Chandra Roy 


This is one of the many papers of the S, C. Roy written on the concept and inclination of religious 
beliefs amongst the primitive people of Chotanagpur. In course of his direct investigational procedures 
Roy could reach the inner recess of primitive philosophy and through which he tried to highlight the 
basic nature and extent of their world views specifically related to their thmking about the phenomenon 
of supernaturalism. In course of his elucidation of the term impersonal he tried to relate it with the 
rudimentary religious state in the dimension of popular and much extended magico-religious system, 
and at the sametime there is an attempt to put forward the parallel conception from the highly 
philosophic religion to explain it. In course of this field-based study Roy denies the concept that the 
aborigines believe only in mere impersonal powers having no shape or form, the reasons of which 
have categorically been displayed with concrete examples here. 


In a well-known passage in his Report on the Census of India for 1901 (Vol. 1, Pt. 
I, pp. 352ff), Risley said that in trying to find out what “the jungle dwellers in 
Chotanagpur really believe,” he was led to “the negative conclusion that in most 
cases the indefinite something which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a 
x person at all in any sense of the word.” “If one may state the case in positive 
terms,” said Risley, with his wonted eloquence, “I should say that the idea which 
lies at the root of their religion is that of power, or rather, of many powers. What 
the animist worships and seeks by all means to influence and conciliate is the 
shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers or influences making for evil 
rather than for good, which reside in the prmeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in 
the rushing river, in the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom 
to the snake, which generates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise 
of cholera, small-pox, or murrain. Closer than this he does not seek to define the 
object to which he offers his victim, or, whose symbol he daubs with vermilion at 
the appointed season. Some sort of power is there, and that is enough for him..... 
«. All over Chotanagpur we find sacred groves, the abode of equally indeterminate 
things, who are represented by no symbols and of whose form and function nor 
one can give an intelligible account. They have not yet been clothed with individual 
attributes; they linger on as survivals of the impersonal stage of religion.” 
This oft-quoted passage is unfortunately not as accurate as it is, eloquent. To 
some extent, it is even misleading. True, the religion of the Chotanagpur aboriginals 


In order to explore the basic principles of primitive philosophy and their impact on the aboriginal life- 
style S.C. Roy published a long and analytical discussion on this subject-matter in the Journal of the 

r4 Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1914 The present paper 
represents a concise meticulous discourse on the related issue It was presented for discussion before 
the Anthropological section of the Indian Science Congress Association, held at Calcutta, on 5* January, 
1928 — Editor. 
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is that of power or of many powers. But it is not true that all of these powers are 
either indeterminate or devoid of form and function. 

It will require no argument to establish that the Chotanagpur aborigines have 
long outgrown the essentially primitive stage when their far remote ancestors, not 
having yet perhaps attained to a distinct conception of their own personality, could 
not and did not credit their surroundings with similar personal life and will when 
vague ideas of an impersonal power or powers had not been replaced even in part 
by the idea of personal indwelling spirits. Although I do not for a moment contend 
that a personal correlate of the sentiment of the supernatural and the sacred is 
essential, any one who has devoted some time to a serious study of these tribes 
cannot fail to find that they have long attained the stage when man not only 
objectives but personifies the supernatural powers to whom he has learnt to turn 
for the preservation, increase, and ennobling of life, or, at any rate, for security 
from known and unknown, foreseen and unforeseen, risks and dangers. The 
Chotanagpur tribes have come not only to give to a few of the more important of 
these supernatural unseen powers of their pantheon, local habitations and names 
but also invested them with distinctive shapes and functions. Their various 
conceptions of different supernatural beings have produced thought-forms which 
the more sensitive among them have actually visualised, at least as they think, and 
described to their tribe-fellows a real entities that appeared before them. 

Nay more, the principal Chotanagpur tribes have advanced one stage further: 
they have new attained to a conception not only of personal spints with fixed 
abodes (or asthans, as they call them) and definite forms and functions, but also of 
individual spirits as distinguished from “group-spirits” of which there may be many 
of the same kind or species, so to say. When a foreign writer, particularly a hard- 
worked and high placed European official who was also a pioneer in the field of 
Indian Ethnology — but had to depend mostly on information supplied by Sub- 
inspectors of police, Sub-inspector of schools, and in fact all and sundry who had 
little interest in the matter — when such an officer gives an inaccurate characterisation 
of the religion of obscure Indian hill tribes, the inaccuracy is excusable; when a 
stay-at-home European anthropologist quotes the passage and extols it as “of the 
highest value in helping us to realise the pre-animistic stage of religion,”! we can 
very well understand him. But when Indian scholars who have themselves been 
among these tribes tell us in printed accounts of one or other of these tribes that 
they know only “mere impersonal powers .... without any shape or form,” or that 
“religious fervour ıs wholly unknown”? amongst them, we are painfully surprised 
and distressingly perplexed. We are at a loss to understand how such conclusions 
were reached or even what 1s actually meant. 

The term “impersonal” as applied to the sources of supernatural power, may, 
I think, mean either of two things. It may refer either, on the one hand, to the most 
rudimentary stage of religion now called by anthropologists “animatism” of which 
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traces only.survive in existing religions and which enter into their magico-religious 
system, or it may be applied, on the other hand, to such a highly philosophic religion 
as original Buddhism which recognised no external personal power or divinity but 
prescribed for man a way of salvation in which the efficient power is an indwelling 
psychic principle, or to such a religious and metaphysical system as Vedantism 
which conceives of a formless and passionless Absolute from which all things 
proceed, in which all things live, move and have their being and into which all 
finally merge, or to the deification of such abstract ideas as Truth or Humanity. 
e In neither of these two senses, however, can the term “impersonal” be applied 
to the supernatural powers to whom the Chotanagpur aboriginal appeals for help, 
or failing that, for immunity from trouble. The impersonal stage indicated by the 
term “animatism” was outgrown or rather relegated to the background perhaps 
millennium ago by the tribes in question. And as for the other and far higher 
“impersonal” stage — that of Vedantism, original Buddhism, or even Positivism or 
the religion of Humanity of Comte, - the Chotanagpur tribes have certainly not 
risen, and in the ordinary course of things, cannot be expected to rise, in the near 
future, to such lofty conceptions. Even such highly advanced religions as 
Christianity and Islam do not subscribe to or at least pin their faith on an Absolute, 
Impersonal Deity, but worship a personal “Our Father which is in heaven,” though 
<_they make no form or image of Him. 

A third sense in which the expression “personal god” might perhaps be 
employed — as it ıs sometimes done, though without the sanction of authonitative 
anthropological usage — is that of a guardian spirit or a familiar of an individual. 
But even in this sense, the Chotanagpur aboriginals cannot be said to be without a 
“personal” god — for guardian spirits or familiars of individuals variously known 
as “sadhak bhut” or “pugri bhut” form a well recognised class of spirits in the 
primitive demonology of Chotanagpur. 

The aboriginal tribes of Chotanagpur and Central India, like other tribes on 
the same level of culture in other parts of India and elsewhere, have come to people — 
the world with invisible supernatural powers and beings or rather felt or fancied 

-their presence. Human desires and wants and, ın some:cases, human shapes have. . 
been projected to them, though shape-shifting is often attributed to them and no 
image in wood or stone or clay may have been made. 

To take one instance, that of the presiding spirit of the principal and in many 
villages the only — sacred grove to which Risley refers in the passage quoted above. 
That spirit is known variously as Chala Pachcho or Jhakra Burhia or Sarna Burhia 
- terms which may be translated as the “Old Lady of the sacred grove” who is 
indeed the Earth goddess or the Spirit of Vegetation. Almost every aboriginal tribe 

in Chotanagpur offers periodical sacrifices to this spirit, particularly in spring when 
the new sal (Shorea robusta) blossoms and other vegetation come out. This deity 
is then ceremonially married to the Sun God, the village-priest,-acting as the proxy 
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of the latter, and his wife of the former. The Sarna Burhia is always described as an 
old lady with matted locks of white hair. She is provided with a seat on a winnowing- 
basket in a room in the house of the village-priest, and the door of this room must, 
always be kept open so that she may go in and come out whenever she pleases. 
She is believed to take particular delight in sharing the joys of her votaries and 
joining them in their dances at the village akhra when these are at their height. On 
the day of the annual Khadd: or Sarhul festival, she is conducted in procession on 
her winnowing-basket from the village-priest’s house to the sacred grove. She 
herself makes a periodical selection of her priest through the medium of some 
sensitive boy or young bachelor. In times of epidemic, people of a psychic 
temperament are said to see this deity parading the village, followed by her attendant 
or sepoy the Darha spirit who is seen in the guise of a stalwart young man. The 
latter spirit has his seat on a plot of land which must be left fallow, on or near the 
boundary of the village, and his function is to keep guard over the village and 
prevent the intrusion of strange spirits from outside. The Old Lady of the Grove is 
thus not only a personal spirit but a distinctively individualised spirit, and in respect 
of her, at any rate, the original attitude of fear has been tempered in her votaries by 
a tinge of something of reverential love. 

Time will not permit me to cite more instances. But this one instance, I hope, 
will convince anyone that it is not correct to say that these abori gines know only 
“mere impersonal powers without any shape or form.” 

I have indicated how the Chotanagpur aborigines not only personify the 
supernatural entities who rule their destinies but also individualise the more 
important among them. I may go further and say that they not only personify or 
rather personalise as well as individualise them, but, in a sense, “socialize” them. 
Their attitude towards the supernatural world has naturally been determined and 
influenced by their contact and conflict with, on the one hand, the forces of Nature 
around them, and, on the other, with the social authority to which these tribes have 
been subject. Under the Raja of the country, who stands apart from the tribal 
organisation, there are headmen of groups of villages, and under them a secular 
headman and a sacerdotal headman for each separate village unit, and their bhayads 
or near agnates known variously as Khuntkattidars and Bhuinhars; next in rank to 
them are the Jeth raiyats or descendants of a subsequent or second band of old 
settlers in each village ; and below them again the gairos or ordinary raiyats; and 
lowest of all the destitute beggars and non-aboriginal village servants and village 
artisans who live on the wages or doles they receive from the other classes described 
above. The supernatural world, too, has come to be similarly, arranged by these 
tribes in a corresponding hierarchy. Highest in rank stands the Creator — the 
Singbonga, of the Munda-speaking tribes and Dharmes of the Dravidian-speaking 
Oraons. Though acknowledged as the Supreme Deity, He, too, like the Raya of the 
country, ordinarily stands apart and does not interfere in the ordinary routine hfe 
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of the people. Next there are the tutelary deities and spirits of each separate village 
who have the largest hand ın the well-being of the people and consequently receive 
the most elaborate sacrifices. Then come successively the family spints including 
the ancestor spirits, the clan spints, the class spirits, and the familar spirits of 
individuals. Lowest and most insignificant of all is a class of miscellaneous minor 
spirits and tramp spirits called bhulas or wanderers who are not objects of worship 
at all but are either sent away with a casual dole of food or expelled by force or 
exorcism, 

All these cannot be said to be the marks of an indeterminate, impersonal stage 
of religion. Again, for purposes of scientific classification, the deties and spirits of 
the aborigines of Chotanagpur might be broadly divided into the two main classes 
of Nature Spirits and Spirits of dead human beings, and each of these two classes 
might again be subdivided into Greater and Lesser or Superior and Inferior gods 
and spirits. So far as the spirits of dead human beings or “persons” are concerned, 
they cannot certainly be called “impersonal,” and so far as the Greater Nature 
Spirits are concerned, they too have in most cases been personified and in a few 
cases individualised. It is the Chotanagpuri’s ideas about these superior spirits of 
nature and of dead human beings and their methods of dealing with them, or rather 
entering into relations with them, that may be said to constitute his religion proper. 
Most of the inferior Nature spirits, too, enter their religion, and though they are not 
ordinarily accorded individual sacrifices, yet during the periodical sacrifices to the 
more important spirits these, too, are generally invoked for help under the group 
name of Garha-dhorha-chatur-siman “the spirits of rivers, streams, and of all the 
four boundaries.” It is his ideas about the inferior human spirits and the innumerable 
supernatural impersonal forces or energies that confront man at every step, and in 
Risley’s words “give its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake,” and so forth — 
and his methods of dealing with them or rather dodging, controlling or pressing 
them into service that constitute his magic or, if you will, his “magico-religious” 
ideas and practices. Whereas these magical practices or rites are all performed 
only as a means to definite practical ends, the religious rites of the Chotanagpur 
aboriginals, though mainly concerned with the immediate practical interests of 
life, are really ends in themselves and hallow and consecrate everything they touch 
— food, sex, life — and health and stimulate emotion beyond mere response to 
practical needs. 

True, fear is the dominant note in the religion of these tribes, but in the case 
of the ancestor-spirits and a few or at least one of the principal village deities, a 
touch of reverential love has, as I have said, now come to temper the old attitude of 
fear. 

This brings me to a consideration of the statement sometimes made about the 
total absence of religious fervour among these tribes, - another assertion hard to 
understand and impossible to accept. In fact, religion can only arise, function, and 
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thrive in situations of emotional stress. It is during periods of crisis or danger or at 
the turning-points ın the life of an individual or a community that man instinctively 
turns to higher powers for security and restoration of confidence. 

Thus the religion of a people answers to a psychic need — a need of the emotions 
even more than that of the intellect or the will. And it is the religious thrill that is 
the reaction in man of his contact with the mysterious unknown and the sacred. I 
do not understand how one who really knows the Chotanagpur or Central Indian 
aborigines, and has seen them at their religious festivals and sought to enter into 
their feelings, can assert that they do not experience the distinctive religious thrill. 

The instinctive need for entering into relations with the higher supernatural 
powers has, as we have seen, led to their personification among these tribes. The 
actual supersensual experiences of certain gifted or sensitive individuals amongst 
them who have had visions of the spirits and narrated their experiences about them 
to their fellow-tribesmen must have helped in giving. definite shapes and forms to 
some of these beings and brought the gods closer to man. The emotional reaction _ 
generated by situations of stress and risk has resulted in the practice of rituals 
which in their turn has helped to intensify the effective tinge peculiar to the sacred. 
The visions or experiences of generations of primitive seers have woven round 
these supernatural beings, legends and myths, though as yet rather scanty, which 
have further helped to quicken the emotion..Collective ritual and collective emotion 
at feasts and festivals and religious processions and dances have served to intensify 
the emotional appeal of religion among the Chotanagpur abongines as among 
more advanced communities. 

Thus it will be seen that the religion of the Chotanagpur tribes is not only 
concerned mainly with personal spirits but ıs also worked by religious fervour. | 
Indeed they may, in a sense, be called more religious than many of their civilized 
fellow-men. They actually regard themselves as living, moving and having their 
being in a world of supernatural entities, and these do not all form a “shifting and 
shadowy company of unknown powers and influences making for evil rather than 
for good.” 

These unsophisticated simple folk conceive of everything in nature and art as 
instinct which life and soul or with a potentiality of life and soul. In some objects 
this soul lies dormant and ineffective, but may, under certain circumstances, be , 
roused to life and activity; in others the soul is active and effective but exert its 
influence for good or evil without a conscious will; in yet others the existence of 
an action of an indwelling spirit is dimly recognized; and finally there are the 
supernatural personal beings of different grades with conscious will and personality. 
Objects with dormant and ineffective souls hardly count, those with an immanent 
soul-force or “mana” unconsciously and involuntarily exerting this spiritual energy 
are dealt with through magic rites, observances and taboos; the third class of 
supernatural objects in which the existence of a shadowy indwelling spirit is dimly 
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recognized may be said to stand on the borderland between the realms of religion 
proper and magic, and finally the definite personal supernatural powers - spirits ' 
and deities - whom they recognize are the entities with which the religion proper 
of the Chotanagpur aboriginals is primarily concerned. The religion of these tribes 
may, I think, be characterised as a system of animism or rather spiritism set on a 
background of a much more primitive and vague animatism in which the soul or 
spirit is not discriminated from the body or object it inhabits ; and under favourable 
conditions this spiritism may not improbably develop into a full-blown polytheism. 
Totemism has practically lost its religious aspect and fetishism and shamanism are 
involved more in their magic than ın their religion proper. 

Although there is a general similarity in the religious systems of the different 
hill-tribes of Chotanagpur, what they really differ in is the relative weighting of 
the different classes of supernatural powers recognised in their respective pantheons. 
Thus, whereas the Munda-speaking tribes attribute mot of the ills of life to the 
direct action of the spirits, the Dravidian-speaking Oraons regard the spirits as 
ordinarily quiescent, - if not actively beneficent, and only roused to mischievous 
activity by the “evil eye” or the “evil word” or mantram of the shaman or sorcerer; 
whereas the Supreme God or Dharmes, on the one hand, and the powers of the 
“evil eye” and “evil word”, on the other, are what the Oraons are particularly 
solicitious about, it is the spirits on whom the Munda-speaking tribes concentrate 
most of their religious thought and attention. 


Notes 
. Edward Clodd, Animism (Constable, 1905) pp. 24, 25. 
2. Anathnath Chatterjee and Das, The Hos of Seraikela (University of Calcutta, 1927) p. 58. 


3. B.C Mazumdar, The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, University of Calcutta, 
1927) p. 77. 
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GOVERNANCE IN THE SCHEDULED AREAS: 
EXPECTATIONS AND REALITIES 


Ratnawali 


The Enactment of PESA was aimed at empowering the tribal communities to govern their socio 
political affairs as per their cultural needs, In practice, however, this expectation has remained 
underserved. 


The present paper seeks to examine these issues in the context of the state of Gujarat. The state 
has implemented the Act in 1998, but the devolution of power, which was an important goal of 
this Act, did not take place in accordance with the spint of the self rule. The panchayats under 
this Act are still very much dependent upon the outside authority to implement the resolutions 
passed by them. It not only gives leverage to the state machinery to act as per its own prionty, 
but also takes away the credence from this institution as a means to self governance. The resultant 
alienation is reflected in the low participation and disinterest of people. The study noted that 
involvement of people increases when gram sabha ts given the authority in deciding on matter 
related to them as ıs the case with idenufying people below poverty line. ~ 


Based on the field study this paper argues that to instil people’s confidence in gram sabha 
adequate administrative and financial power need to be devolved to carry out the development 
programme as per the requirement of the communities. It has to be followed by capacity building 
of the representatives. Goal of decentralised governance can be reached when people could 
develop their stake in the development process. 


The Context 


In the historical perspective the status of scheduled tribe was accorded to those 
communities who were categorised as Excluded and Partially Excluded categories 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. These categories were formulated to 
efficiently administer the areas which were identified as non regulation and partially 
regulated areas inhabited by the communities, who resisted the intrusion of colonial 
power into their social and political life by way of violent uprisings. The logic was 
to accord minimum interference into their traditional way of living as well as to 
protect them from the economic subjugation of the neighbouring communities 
who were better developed and did not share the ethos of the tribal lıfe. As per the 
recommendation of the Simon Commission, Sections 91 and 92 of the Government 
of India Act 1935 gave extensive power to the Governor to keep these communities 
insulated from the jurisdiction of Federal or provincial legislatures, if such acts, in 
his opinion, were against the traditional living of tribes and would lead to discord 
in their life (Sharma 2001:29). 

With the Independence of the country the ideology of the Federal State was 
kept alive but there were serious concerns about the devolution of power to the 
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village panchayat, to accord them considerable autonomy, and to acknowledge 
their role as the third tier of the governance (Mathew 1994). Though the larger 
sentiment was against the panchayat, Article 40 under “The Directive Principles of 
The State Policy” incorporated the provision as an aspired goal to be achieved by 
the states. Further, acknowledging the special socio economic needs of the tribal 
population and to safeguard their interest, “Fifth Schedule” was introduced to protect 
them from indiscriminate law affecting their livelihood and socio-cultural fabric 
of their life. However, despite the adequate provisions in the 5th Schedule and 
power of the governor in this regard, laws passed by legislatures for general areas... 
also get implemented in the tribal areas with impunity. Industrialisation and 
development projects eroded the resource base of the tribal people resulting in 
hapless migration and displacement causing disintegration into the organised 
structure of their social life. 

While the 73™ Constitutional Ammendment gave life to the atling village 
panchayat, it also tried to ameliorate the pathetic condition of tribal community. 
Recognising little impact of the fifth schedule and low involvement of governors, 
the Act had inbuilt provision (Article 243(M)) for a separate law to the governance 
of tribal areas. Under the Chairmanship of Sri Dileep Singh Bhuria, The Panchayat 
Act (Extension to Schedule Area) or PESA was enacted in 1996 to give tribal 
people their control over their lives. All the states with Scheduled Areas were asked 4 
to make provisions within the broad frame work of Central law to meet the local 
requirement of people therein. 


Expectations from the Law 


The Act has far reaching implications on self-rule in tribal areas. It is an important 
step towards autonomy to the tribal people to manage their affairs as per their 
traditions. Given the dismal performance of the 5th Schedule for the betterment of 
tribal folk, this Act has helped the tribal population to decide matters pertaining to 
them by themselves. The hope and expectations from the law, draws upon the 


following three features that are pivotal to tribal’s way of living. 
L 
Centrality of the Community in the Act 


The Act gives adequate recognition to the community as a unit of governance. 
The village assembly or the Gram Sabha is recognised as the statutory body to 
discuss and recommend the matters important to the village. It shows faith in the 
collective action of the community and empowers them to take decisions regarding 
their social and economic lives. It also envisages that all legislations, impacting 
the tribal community, need to be changed in consonance with the Extension Act 
which upholds the superiority of community decision over others. It is 4 
acknowledged (section 4(d)) that the community is fully competent to manage 
its resources in its habitat. On a more optimistic note it can be said that the 
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community precedes the state in deciding on matters, intrinsic to the survival of 
the people. 


Command over Resources 


The habitation sites of tribal people are resource (land, forest and water) rich. To 
them these resources are communitarian in principle and practice and had been utilised 
to sustain their lives. Since the colonial era, there have been unchecked attempts to 
exploit the resources available with these communities for the development of the 
country as a whole even at the expense of the very people to which they belonged. 
Such activities not only degraded their ecological environments; it also took away 
their livelihood, leaving them vulnerable to the exploitations from the outsiders. As 
envisaged in the Act, the tribal communities need to be consulted before taking any 
decision in this regard by the states. Land alienation which has been a bane to the 
dignified living of tribals is acknowledged and people have been given a say in the 
matter under section 4(i), Similarly planning and management of water body, minor 
forest produce, mining lease for minor minerals have been entrusted with the 
community (section 4(i-m)). The enactment, thus, restores the customary rights of 
tribal people over their resources which it was entitled to. 


Autonomy 


Considerable autonomy is given to the local body to decide on the matter that 
affects their lives under section 4(m). The community can regulate or prohibit the 
sale of intoxicants, regulate the village market, generate resources by tax and will 
have the ownership of minor forest produce. They can govern themselves as per 
their tradition and customs. Any development plans, even the tribal sub plan, need 
to be discussed with them. Similarly section 4(n) emphatically mentions that states 
should endow panchayats with such power and authority as to enable them function 
as the institutions of self government and shall contain safeguards to ensure that 
their power and authority should not be overtaken by the panchayat of the higher 

‘rder. The provisions, therefore, reflect the optimism that the community may 
gain leverage in making and implementing the plans that suits it best. 

All the states with Scheduled Areas were asked (section 5) to make necessary 
changes 1n their panchayt Acts, that are inconsistent with the provisions of PESA 
or will be seized coming into force after the one year of the passage of this Act. 
The states were asked to frame the relevant laws as per their situation, devolving 
appropriate power to panchayat at various level within the frame work of the Central 
Act 40,1996 (PESA). 


Dilution in the Provisions by the State’s Laws 


The flexibility to devolve the power to the appropriate level of panchayat has led to 
variation in the devolution of authority at different tiers of governance in the state 
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Acts (Planning Commission). It has brought confusion and opaqueness in vesting 
of authority for the operationalisation of the rule. At the same time, the intention of 
the states regarding actual devolution of power to the village people as envisaged 
in the Central Act is also questionable. Some of such provisions warrant our 
attention. It should be noted that while all states give power to the Gram Sabha to 
approve the plans and projects for the development before their implemention by 
the gram panchayat, the issuance of utilisation certificate for the expenditure on 
the programme does not necessarily lie with the Gram Sabha except in the state of 
Himachal Pradesh. All other states like Rajasthan, Gujarat, AP, MP, Maharastra, 
Chhattisgarh and Jharkhand, allow gram panchayat to issue the certificate after 
obtaining such resolution from the Gram Sabha. The Orissa Act, though, gives 
this power to the gram panchayat; it is silent on the role of the Gram Sabha. In 
the case of consultation for the acquisition of land in the scheduled areas, the 
variation is glaring. Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh have given this power to the 
intermediary panchayat; whereas Orissa has extended this provision to the District 
panchayat. HP and MP have authorised the Gram Sabha, wherein Chhatisgarh 
and Maharastra have favoured the gram Panchayat for the same. Jharkhand has 
no such provision in its Panchayat Raj Act 2001. As for the control over local 
plans and resources including Tribal Sub Plans except for MP and Maharastra 
who have assigned this power to the Gram Sabha, all other states have given this 
power to the intermediate panchayat. Non uniformity is also evident in the 
management of minor water bodies, granting of mining leases and ownership of 
munor forest produces to the panchayat bodies. From the above account, one can 
observe that the states do not show equal commitment to serve the cause of 
decentralisation albeit the real improvement in the life of people as much as 
expected from them in order to enable the communities to govern their affairs as 
per the intent of the PESA. 

It is ın this perspective the paper seeks to examine the status of local 
governance in the scheduled areas of Gujarat. The paper is based on the larger 
study carried out in the districts of Surat, Dang, Narmada and Valsad to understand 
the functioning of panchayats in the scheduled areas of the state. All these districts 
come within the southern zone of the state and have sizeable tribal population as 
28.2%, 54.8%, 78.1% and 93.8% for Surat, valsad, Narmada and Dang districts 
respectively. For the purpose of the study, structured schedules were administered 
to the 89 representatives from 11 village panchayats selected from the districts 
mentioned above. Informal interviews with villagers as also taluka and district 
panchayat fiunctionaries added to our understanding. Along with this we also 
attended meetings of 22 Gram Sabhas to observe the fiunctioning and participation 
of people therein. A short field visit to Dang district was recently taken up to 
gauge the changes after the passage of new Tribal Act (Recognition of Forest 
Rights) 2006. . 
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PESA Act and its Governance in Tribal Gujarat 


The tribal communities constitute around 15 per cent of the total population of the 
state of Gujarat. The 29 tribal communities are spread over 11 districts located on 
the eastern border of the state with the highest concentration in the southern zone 
housing more than 53 per cent of the total tribal population. Bhil, Gamit, Chaudhary, 
Konkani, Nayakas, Dhodias, Varli Dubla are some of the mayor tribes and a majority 
of them are residing in the hilly and forested areas of the state. Overall socio 
economic indicators for these communities are poorest in the state and they are 

a facing a lot of problems because of deforestation and degradation in their resource 
base, forcing them to migrate in search of work. According to a conservative 
estimate, nearly 21 per cent of tribal families are migrating every year. Apart from 
destroying the harmony of their communitarian life, it also makes them vulnerable 
to exploitation and other vices of the urban world. 

Gujarat amended its Panchayat Act 1993 and introduced the “Gujarat Panchayat 
(Extension to Scheduled Area) Act” in 1998 to empower the tribal community to 
govern themselves. The Act acknowledges the role of Gram Sabha but has given 
them little power compared to the village panchayat. Supremacy of Gram Sabha is 
effectively allayed by reducing them to a consultative body with little or no 
legislative power to enforce the panchayat functionaries to comply with its decisions. 
The main function at its disposal is to select the names of beneficiaries for various 
government schemes and approve the plans and projects taken up by the village 
panchayat. The village panchayat also, though, given the ownership of minor forest 
produce and its recommendation is necessary in granting of lease for minor forest 
produce; it is marginalised in its role in the acquisition of land for development 
purpose, control over social institution and functionaries and management of minor 
water bodies. These have been endowed to Taluka panchayats leaving no room for 
effective control of village communities over these issues. Similarly, the taluka 
panchayat is given precedence in deciding on the regulation or prohibition on the 
sale of intoxicants and control over local plans and resources including tribal sub 

», plan. The law is also silent on the power of the Gram Sabha or the gram panchayat 
to prevent land alienation and restoration of unlawfully alienated land to the 
scheduled tribe. The PESA regulations, thus, do not seem enacted in letter and 
spirit and leave a lot to make the Gram Sabha or the gram panchayat an effective 
body to govern its affairs and make the institution vibrant. 

Notwithstanding the above shortcomings, the Extension Act has given the 
opportunity to tribal communities to get engaged with the issues in governance 
and deliberate upon the matter concerned to them. Such engagements are throwing 

- up new challenges and are enabling the community to negotiate its problems and 
concerns with the State. The status of local governance in the foregoing pages is 
discussed with respect to their functioning in the Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat, 
the two village level institutions assigned to carry out their role for the above purpose. 
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The Gram Panchayat 


The Gram Panchayat is an elected body and is entrusted with the executive function. 
The selected villages and their representatives are presented in the Table 1. 


TABLE |: SELECTED VILLAGES AND THE ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES 


Sr.No. Name of Name of the Total number of representatives 

The Village Districts Male Female Total 
1. Maypur Surat 6 2 08 
2. Malotha Surat 6 2 08 
3. Vadpada Surat 7 3 io * 
4, Naranpur Surat 8 4 12 
5. Linga Dang 7 2 09 
6. Motidabas Dang 7 2 09 
ds Khambhala Dang 5 2 07 
8. Khutali Valsad 5 2 07 
9. Khadki Valsad 4 4 08 
10. Juna Mosda Narmada 2 1 03 
ll. Tavel Narmada 6 2 08 


Total 63(70.8) 26(29.2) 89(100) 


Our interviews with the elected representatives with a view to assess their 
awareness about the law, roles and responsibilities of panchayat representatives 4 
and important issues that are discussed in the gram panchayat meetings lead to 
following insights. 


Awareness and Participation of the Representatives 


Most of the representatives were not aware about the Act. Just 12 per cent affirmed 
their knowledge about the Extension Act. Many even had not heard about the PESA, 
which was also the case with panchayat functionaries at the taluka level. Thus 
representatives were quite ignorant about the role and functions entrusted to them 
as per PESA Acct. It also points to the fact that the state has shown little commitment 
to train the representatives to carry out their work efficiently in the spirit of the said 
Act. Our conversations with the elected members revealed that a large number of -Z 
them did not have any information about the training programme nor did they 
know that government or other organisations are conducting such programmes. 
While remorse for not getting training was evident, it also reflects the village level 
power politics as one of the respondents ruefully said “Even if such training 
programmes are conducted, it is the Sarpanch who attends them. We are not even 
informed about the training programme”. Those who were aware about the training 
programme opined that training programmes were conducted in the districts and 
other distant places which were not convenient for them to attend. It was more so 4, 
with the women representatives. However, the representatives were aware of their 
responsibilities to attend the panchayat meeting regularly. There had been some 
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discontent regarding late information of the meeting by the Sarpanch and it was 
viewed as a deliberate attempt to keep some members away from the meetings. 
The reason behind such attempt is believed to be the political affiliation of the 
sarpanch and his men which were at variance with other members. Though, it was 
mentioned that such affiliations did not take precedence over the village issues, the 
influence of political parties having made their way into the local bodies can not 
be denied. It therefore, appears that the functioning of local bodies in the longer 
run would likely to be polarised on the political lines rather than the genuine 
concerns for villages. 

Active participation by women representatives in panchayat meetings was 
dismal, though most of them confirmed as regularly attending the meetings. Proxy 
representation or their husbands speaking on their behalf in the meetings was not 
unusual, We came across the instances where the husband or male relative of the 
women representative attended the meeting on her behalf and she was asked to put 
her thumb impression or signature on the paper. One of the women representatives 
in the Dang district pleaded her ignorance about the panchayat meetings on the 
pretext that she had gone to a distant place for 2 years to complete some professional 
course, while her husband took upon himself her responsibility to attend the 
panchayat meeting. Though, not a regular feature, such instances does show that 
women representatives even in the tribal areas do not vary much from the women 
in the non schedule areas, where studies have found that household responsibilities 
and paternalistic control over her undermine her accountability towards the people 
(Mathew 2003, Krishna 2005, Kamble and Salunkhe 2008). 


Executive Role of Panchayat 
As the panchayat is the executive body, it is expected to discuss the issues that are 


. important to the development of the village. It was found thut discussions in the 


is 


meeting mostly revolved around the issues of infrastructure like road, electricity, 
check dam and construction of school or panchayat buildings. Within the limited 
power given to them, even the issues pertaining to village market, minor forest 
produce, regulation of money lending, forest land etc got little attention, though 
these are important to their lives and livelihood. Table 2 reveals the issues that are 
discussed in the panchayat meetings. 

Apart from their ignorance to discuss these issues in the village panchayat, it 
should also be noted that panchayats receive funds under specific heads and they 
are supposed to discuss matters related to those schemes. Other works despite 
being more important to the village remain unattended for want of requisite funds. 
Even the allotted fund is so meagre that it hardly addresses the requirement of the 


%_ village. The situation becomes more difficult when it is a group gram panchayat (a 


common panchayat for a group of villages) where distribution of fund among 
villages under such schemes is so meagre that it leaves people disgruntled. One of 
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TABLE 2: ISSUES DISCUSSED IN THE PANCHAYAT MEETINGS 


Issue discussed 


in panchayat Mayp Malot Vadpa Naran Linga Motid Kham Khut Kha Juna Tavel 
meetings ur ha da pur abas bhala ali dki  Mosda 
*8 8 10 12 9 9 7 7 8 3 8 

1. Development 100 100 100 917 100 100 100 100 10 100 100 

Issues (Road, 

Electricity, 

Drinking Water) 
2. Check-dam 12.5 87.5 100 917 100 100 100 85.7 100 100 «75 
3 «-VillageSchool 75 62.5 100 91.7 667 889 100 .100 75 100 75 
4. Forest land 25 12.5 0 QO 22.2 22.22 143 143 87.5 66.7 75 
5 Seeds 25 25 0 0 778 #444 100 714 25 66.7 37.5 
6. BPL family 50 25 90 £83 66.7 77.8 100 85.7 125 66.7 75 
7. Ration Card 37.5 12.5 20 0 22.2 0 O 714 12.5 33.3 62.5 
8. Minor Forest 37.50 0.00 0.00 0.0: 33.3 77.8 429 14.3 375 0.00 50.0 


Produce ; 4 


9 Registration 50.00 0.00 000 0.00 333 77.8 57.1 0.0037.50 0.00 50.00 
of Liquor 
Selling 


10, Regulatonon 0.00 0.00 0.00 000 0.00 0.00 0.00 14.30 00 0.0 1250- 


Money 

Lending 
11 Taxes on 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Public Property 

Used for 

Private Purpose 





Note: *The row shows total number of representatives in each village . Data 1s presented in per 
cent response. 


the representatives from the Khadki village (a group panchayat village) who had 
faced the ire of his people for not getting work done in his ward confided. 


“What can we do? Priority to get fund for the allotted work in the village ` 


depends upon the relative influence of the representative upon the other members 
of the panchayat. It is difficult to get judicious implementation of work with this 
fund when almost all the villages face similar problem”. 

Under the Extension Act, plans and projects are expected to be decided by the 
people and executed by the panchayat but in actuality development issues are being 
decided by the government which are then outsourced to panchayat for their 
implementation. Since implementing functionanes are not within the control of 


panchayat and panchayat themselves have to depend upon the government for - 


allocation of fund, many of the works remain partially implemented and cause 
dissatisfaction in the community. As for example, the payment towards work under 


Ps 
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` NREGS remained pending for more than 6 months in some villages for want of 


funds. A representative from Dang explained his experience when he went to collect 
the fund from the taluka office. To his dismay, he found that the cheque relating to 
the fund could not be got signed by the TDO for reasons like busy work schedule 
of the officer. He rued the callous attitude of the officials who remained unconceined 
about the agony and plight of the people. Citing the recent government decision 
that money would be sent to the post office, the elected representatives were wary 
of the problems likely to be faced by them in securing money. It was explained that 
the designated post office for many of the villages were located far off from the 
villages and it would be difficult to collect money from there. Besides it would 
also take considerable time in the clearance of the cheques. In their opinion 
“Bureaucratic and other administrative procedures lead to delay in payment which 
is tuming people away from taking up work under this scheme”. 


The Gram Sabha 


The Gram Sabha is people’s forum where all adult members are expected to decide 
on the matters related to them. It gives people a platform to discuss plans and give 
their approval for the implementation of the same by the panchayat. Commenting 
on the importance of the Gram Sabha, Mathew (2003) has opined that the Gram 
Sabha is an institutionalised forum to make democracy direct, more vibrant and 
participatory. The fact that this entity is made of people themselves gives it greater 
credibility than the parliament which is a representative body. Our observation of 
the Gram Sabha meetings however, does not conform to sucn high acclaims on the 
following grounds. 

Contrary to the autonomy enshrined in the Act, the date, time and agenda for 
the discussion are sent by the state. It is neither the panchayat nor the people'who 
decide on convening the meeting of the Gram Sabha and issues that need to be 
discussed therein. This has led to considerable dissent among the people and 
representatives. A former sarpanch who is actively organising the association of 
village sarpanches in the Dang dis-rict mentioned that once they had submitted a 
memorandum to the district authority that it was the prerogative of people or 
panchayat to decide on the date, time and agenda of discussion but to no avail. 
‘The practice is still going on’. The frustration among people and indifference of 
the state cannot be explained better than the above expréssion of the same. 

The Gram Sabha meetings are regularly taking place three to four times in a 
year. However, attendance in the Gram Sabha meeting was low and in some places 
the quorum was difficult to meet. Attendance was just one third or even lower to 
the total strength of the Gram Sabha, whereas proportion of women was only one 
fourth of the total attending members. Except for villages like Motidabas, Khadki, 
and few others where NGOs were active in raising awareness, even participation 
of people in the discussions were negligible. The issues that got prominence were 
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basically related to infrastructure like road, electricity, hand pumps and identification 
of BPL families. As most of these villages are situated in the hilly and forest areas, 
the infrastructural facilities were poor. During monsoon it becomes difficult to 
move from their place as road link completely gets submerged and even procuring 
daily commodities becomes a nightmarish endeavour. But despite passing 
resolutions to this effect, works remain unimplemented or partially completed. 
There were several such resolutions that have not been implemented and at many 
places people were quite agitated for non implementation of the resolutions passed 


by the gram sabha. Government functionaries attending these meetings only gave ~~ 


assurance on such complaints raised by people. Little commitment was found on 
the part of the government towards redressing people’s grievances. Despondency 
in people’s attitude towards attending the meeting can be gauged by the comment 
made by a villager ‘It is futile to attend the meeting when nothing is going to 
happen. It is wastage of time’. Probably this is the reason that issues related to 
health, education, employment etc were rarely raised, despite their greater relevance 
to the lives of people. Not only has their faith in the functioning of the panchayat is 
eroded; the efficacy of the Gram Sabha is also being questioned. In the group 
Gram Panchayats, the Gram sabha meeting used to discuss the demands raised by 
ward sabha held at each village, prior to the Gram sabha meetings. This helped 
people to identify their specific needs which were jointly discussed in the Gram 
Sabha meeting. Since last one year, the meeting of Gram Sabha for the group gram 
panchayats are being jointly convened at one village as per the Government order. 
Thus many of the issues that used to be identified and discussed at each of the 
village are now loosing out in such meetings. As one of the representatives remarked 
“Such meetings are favourable to the government machinery as fewer issues could 
be discussed in this congregation but will however, help overcome the quorum 
problem”. The suboptimal performance of the institution is also reported to be the 
result of political allegiance of people that have divided the community and 
accusation and counter accusation inhibits the meaningful engagements. 

There has been improvement in the attendance at the Gram Sabha after the 
passage of the Tribal Act 2006, which acknowledges the land right of the tribal 
people in the forest area. However, the growth in attendance need not be taken as 
higher involvement of people in the governance. It would be pertinent to look at 
certain facts. During our informal interview it came to the fore that with the passage 
of the aforesaid Act, it is the Gram Sabha from where information about the 
regularisation of their land in the forest area could be obtained. Forest officials or 
panchayat functionaries are expected to deliberate on the modalities to lay claim 
upon their land. The documents in this regard have to be submitted to the village 
panchayat. Secondly, identification of the families under BPL categories has been 
assigned to the Gram Sabha, hence many people attend the Gram Sabha to know 
about their beneficiary status to avail of benefits from the Government schemes 


Pe, 


add 
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meant for BPL families. The Talati (the panchayat secretary) of one of the panchayats 
confided that many a times such interests lead to acrimony as people who have not 
been selected start accusing the panchayat and other functionaries disregarding 
the criteria and quotas under which the selection has to be made. It thus appears 
that more than the interest in governance, the personal interest of the people drives 
them to the Gram Sabha. Notwithstanding the contention, one may also conclude 
that participation of people would increase when these institutions are given the 
responsibility where it can actually made differences to the life of people. This is 
the silver lining which emboldens the assertion that proper devolution of power 
and accountability of local bodies would help achieve the goal of self governance. 


Conclusion 


The clear thrust on the role and power of the Gram Sabha in the Central Act on 
PESA acknowledges the importance of people’s assembly and is thus justified in 
allowing people to take charge of their lives. Though often they have been mentioned 
along with the phrase ‘panchayat at appropriate level’ ıt also is an acknowledgement 
to the competence of the Gram Sabha which can be equated with the power given 
to the panchayat (Sharma 2001: 164). While there has been some ambivalence 
with regard to power and role assigned to them, nonetheless it unequivocally 
cautions the State to ascertain the safeguards to ensure that the panchayats at the 
higher level do not assume the powers and authority of any panchayat at the lower 
level or the Gram Sabha. It is assumed that the relationship between Gram Sabha 
and that of Panchayat would be supportive or complementary to each other. 

The State Acts have clearly departed from the aforesaid objectives in framing 
their roles as has been mentioned earlier. The devolution of power to the local 
bodies is marginal and the state still has its overbearing presence in the governance 
of the scheduled areas. Observation by P. D. Kaushik (2005:135) that ‘weak-kneed 
political will has led to bureaucratic creativity in minimalistic interpretation’ aptly 
explains the situation. Subversion of Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat has been 
effected by the use of phrase “panchayat at the appropriate level”. Gujarat is no 
exception to this rule. Many of the functions and powers of the Gram Sabha and 


_ Gram Panchayat have been assigned to the panchayat of the higher levels. 


The reporting from the field reveals the grass root reality. It 1s clear that there 
has been a lack of willingness on the part of the state to devolve 3Fs i.e. fund, 
function and functionary to the local bodies at the village level. While lack of 
adequate fund.restricts the formulation of development plan as per the need of the 
village, the execution of the same languishes in the absence of its control over the 
functionaries entrusted to carry on the work thus assigned. By deciding on the 
time, date and agenda of the discussion, the state has circumvented the autonomy 
of the local institution. When people will not have their say in making plans for 
themselves, nor will have liberty to execute them, it will fail to develop their stake 
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in the institution. The fact is well established from the identification of BPL famulies 
and the forest land issues which make people attend the Gram Sabha meetings. The 
more the Government withdraws from the local governance and assumes the role of 
a facilitator, the greater will be people’s involvement. It should also be noted that 
polarisation of communities on the party line should be desisted as it may destroy the 
social fabncs of the communities residing in the same village as also will defeat the 
role of Gram Sabha as a collective entity in deciding on measures towards their 
betterment. Further, the direct fall out of such polarisation will lead to clientalism, 
corruption and mismanagement of resources (Mathew and Mathew 2003). 

There is an urgent need to impart training to the representatives. Apart from 
the government, civic societies too have to ensure that the provisions of the Act 
and their implementation would not remain unattended for want of proper 
information to the elected members. People need to be educated about their roles 
and responsibilities. Role of NGOs in this regard has been found very effective 
(Ratnawali 2006). One can say that the road to self governance has been laid; ıt is 
the travellers who have to point out the potholes and judge the quality to overcome 
the discrepancies. We need to strive for that. It is apt to quote : 


“Some ambivalence, some conflicts and even ubiquitous regression can not be ruled out for 
the intervening period even with best of intention from all sides. Nevertheless extra care 
will have to be taken to rule out the very appearance of regressive elements and to counter 
them the moment they appear on the scene” ( Sharma 2001- 163). 
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GHOTUL AND MURIA: AN INSTITUTIONAL 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Samira Dasgupta & Amitabha Sarkar 


Ghotul- the youth dormitory among the Muna wibe of Bastar played a fascinating role in the 
village which were once the nerve cent of the tribal community as a whole, though the presence 
of this tribal institution are now vehemently criticized by local administrator, social worker and 
politicians. Till date the idea of these establishment among the pre-literate Muria tnbe are to 
impart formal education including societal code of conduct ın each religious rites and festivals 
in the village, customary behaviour, help and co-operation among them dunng need a3 well as 
practice of dance in various mtuals with traditional attire as well as percolation of indigenous 
knowledge in the form of discussion for their survival ın such forest environment. The various 
socio-political turmoil in their vicinity as well as impact of modernity left these organizations 
shattered, and transformed The importance and existence of Ghotul where all social relations 
of the Murja society were embedded and nurtured through kinship and its orthodox rules signify 
for primitive economics as per structural Marxists while capitalist economics are embedded in 
a wholly different set of soctal relations and this concept cannot be applied to Muria society in 
which production, distribution and consumption of goods are not embedded in social relations 
of private property and capitalist political economy (Harris,Marvin,!979) The present paper 
highlights how the present day Muria tribe being a marginal community fosters their personality 
and character in the tune of their age-old system under a specific geo-ecological cultural milieu 


The Muria are one of the very prominent tribe of the Bastar district of the 
Chhattisgarh state. They are very prominent for their attractive appearance, attire, 
and their joyful, happy appearance and also for their youth dormitory a unique and 
very interesting feature of their society. In fact it is an important social institution 
very much imbedded in their cultural life. The youth dormitory is a communal 
barrack for unmarried young boys and girls. In fact this type of social institution 1s 
found among several tribal groups of India. Roy (2006) mentioned that the word 
dormitory was derived from the Latin word dormitorium. It signifies the collective 
or communal sleeping house. Roy compared the youth dormitory with Gurukul 
and Ashram tradition of non-tribal Hindus, which can be traced from 4000 BC. to 
1000 B.C. During this period the youth used to come at the Ashram when they 
were taught Veda, Upanishad etc through oral tradition. They were also taught 
various aspects of economic life, social system, war, the techniques to fight against 
the enemy In Gurukul, they had to stay away from their family. 

In India dormitones are found among the tribes in the remote places of Eastern 
side like among the Nagas of Nagaland, Saora and Juang of Orissa, Abujhmaria 
and Mumia of Chhattisgarh, Munda, Birjia and the Oraon of Jharkhand etc. Elwin 
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(1968) tells it-in his book entitled, The Kingdom of the Youth, that similar 
institutions are present in places from Bhutan to New Zealand and from Marquesas 
to Niger. He wrote, “Dormitories fall into two clearly defined groups-one, of the 
semi-military ‘barrack’ type appears to aim a strict segregation of the boys and is 
connected with war, hunting and magic; the other allows or even encourages them 
near have relation with the unmarried girls.” In Assam it is known as kumargriha. 
The tribal people of the northeastern side of India, live just by the side of the river 
Brahmaputra having similar institution, known as morung. The Nagas have two 
types of dormitory namely yikAuichi and iluichi. The previous one is meant for 
boys and the later one for girls. The Bhedia of Himachal Pradesh have youth 
dormitory and they call ıt as Rang Bang. In Chotanagpur plateau Munda, Birjia etc 
tribes cali it as githiora where the Oraon call ıt as dhumkuria. In Chattisgarh it 1s 
found that among some of the tribal groups such as Abujhmana and Muria of 
Bastar and they call it as ghotul. 

The Muna ghotul is there in several villages. Some of those are Gadbengal, 
Bisel, Narayanpur, Niyanar, Netnar, Karagaon, Dhabdoi, Parasgaon, Devgaon, 
Bijligaon, Dhanora, Kanker, Benur, Madkameda, etc. The empirical data on ghotul 
were collected from Remawand, Gadhbengal, Dungripatthal, Nryanar, Devgaon 
Muria villages of Naryanpur of Bastar district and Orcha, Asnar, Kodoli, Gudari, 
Ader, Kudmel, Markabera villages of Abujhmaria of Orcha block of Bastar district 
during the period from 1992 to 1998. 

Among Bastar tribes there is a myth regarding the origin of ghotul. It is told 
that the actual originator of ghotul was Lingo Pen, a sacred hero of the tribe. It is 
believed that ghotul has first originated by Lingo Pen from his village at Semur 
gaon where Lingo himself prescribed the rules and regulations of ghotul with daily 
routine of each and every member holding the posts from top to bottom and also 
their responsibilities not only in ghotul but also it is extended at the village level at 
any ritual, fair, festival, all lifecycle rituals starting from birth to death. Lingo legend 
suggests that the ghorul is important as ıt serves the purpose of removing the younger 
brothers of a household from the close relationship tends towards the unethical 
proximity to the elder brother’s wives. According to Elwin, this is not the only 
reason. The primary reason behind it to keep the children at a safe distance from 
their parents and other elderly married couples to see the ‘primal scene’. Some of 
the villagers have same opinion. There are many explanations for the name ghonul. 
Ghotul 1s an institution for unmarried young boys and girls where informal teaching/ 
education of social norms, customs and responsibilities etc are given. In Chattisgarh, 
primarily there are two types of ghotul. One of those is open ghotul and other 1s 
closed ghotul. The AbujhMaria ghotul, called as kosh ghotul is of open type where 
there is no room with doors. It is just a shelter where only young boys sleep. Young 
boys and girls gather together in that open space during evening after finishing 
their days work and returning from jungle, they take some rest there, sing, dance, 


s 
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gossip and refresh their mind. After sometimes, when it is midnight or late night 
they get separated and go to their respective houses. 

Again among the Muria they have two types of ghotul namely the joridar or 
yoking ghotul and the second type of ghotul or bolda kiyana is probably a modified 
form of ghotul, both of those are discussed latter. 

Structurally ghotul has three portions. The first portion is known as angan. It 
1s an open courtyard, which is very spacious. There is a central pole- a thick heavy 
sagun log installed just at the centre of the courtyard. It is sometimes beautifully 
engraved. The members of the ghotul dance ın the angan encircling it. The second 
portion 1s known as parchhi. It is a sheltered extended veranda attached with frontal 
portion of main room. It is also very spacious. A thick piece of wood is lighted 
there at a side of the parchhi, meant as a fireplace. At least thirty to forty cheliks 
and motiyari can sit beside and encircling the fireplace. There they sit, chat, joke, 
laugh, sing recite proverbs, riddles, tell mythical stories, discuss their individual 
problems, and warm their hands, feet and body. They sit there till the midnight. 
Then they proceed to the main room to sleep. The room is known as halnuima. 
Some of the cheliks sleep in the parchhi. Lastly the couples of motiyari and chelik 
tied by the thread of love go to sleep in the portion in halnuma separated by a 
partition wall. There they lie down together in the mat weaved by locally available 
grass. Gossiping, lovemaking etc. between each of the couple is continued till they 
faal asleep. With the cockcrow they leave their bed, go to their respective homes 
and become busy with their own duties there. Again during evening with the dusk, 
they assemble there in the ghotul. In the room named as halnuma there are three 
compartments. The frontal one is meant strictly for the couples stated earlier. In 
that room there are mats weaved by the motiyaris for their respective cheliks, some 
engraved wooden pillow rich with the engravings of gender and sexual 
characteristics, some dress materials, combs, and some cosmetics of cheaper quality, 
etc. kept by the motiyaris and cheliks for their own use. The motiyaris who are too 
young and also those have no chelik as a partner, sleep together in the second 
room. Similarly the third room 1s meant for such young boys not reached the maturity 
to have a female partner and similarly the young girls without a male partner. 
Generally those sleep in the pichhre and in case of rain, when they are unable to 
sleep in the open pichhre they go to sleep in the third room. The whole ghotul is 
encircled by wooden boundary. There is a door at the main entrance of the halnuma 
.The door has two pieces of sagun wood. Each of the wood is very heavy and is 
well curved. Several artistic curving and engraving are done on the doors are 
decorated by the cheliks of that particular ghotul . They engrave local flora, fauna, 
their totems, and some stories, myths, their ghotul items such as, combs, musical 
instruments, their forests, their habitat and predominantly several sex symbols. 
etc. There is a passage or an entrance between each of the three rooms of the 
halnuma without any door, except a hole at the middle of the walls of both the 
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sides of the entrance. A thick, roundish or spherical wooden bar made of sagun 
wood is placed between the holes. At the tıme of passing through the entrance, 
they lift the bar and pass through the entrance. The total structure of ghotul is made 
of wood, bamboo and plastered by mud. 

There a place in front of the parchhi, at a little distance. sheltered by bamboo 
structure thatched by local grass. It 1s the place known as thanagudi- a place for 
the guests and also the travellers who want to take some rest or to spend the night 
during their journey in other places. A wall is constructed which is not of the 
height of a room but even then it gives the thanagudi some privacy. A hearth is 
there meant for the outsider who if wants can cook for his food. The g/ortul members 
extend their helping hands in cooking, bringing water and ration ıf a guest wishes. 
They are entertained by songs and dances ın which they also can participate. The 
guests are offered tobacco, which is a great honour to them. The ghotul members 
gossip with the guest till night, ask the welfare of their relatives and friends, 1f any, 
live in the guest’s village or known to him. They give a warm reception but the 
guests except the unmarried boys are not allowed to enter ghotul. 


The Posts hold in Ghotul / The Ghotul Names with the Duty Allotted 


In ghotul each and every person would get a ghotul name. It is a very prestigious 
issue for the members. Lingo Pen, the creator of ghotul also had a ghotul name — 
Manjhi. Till a person gets a ghotul name, he or she is not regarded as adult to have 
a ghotul mate. They are treated as working hands and drudges for the elders. Ghotul 
name is given in any festive occasions such as Dasehra and Diwali. The boys are 
entitled with new name by offering bottle full liquor to the sirdar and with that a 
boy gets free from the compulsory tiring work of ghotul and everyday bringing of 
wood and not to salute all compulsorily early in the morning and night. When a 
person gets a ghoful name he gets the prestige to have a partner and eligible to 
enter the halnama, the main room and is licensed to stay there. In case of a girl she 
gets the new title at the time of diwali after her menstrual cycle starts. 

Sardar /Sirdar: It 1s the most important and the supreme post but instead of 
sardar the call it sirdar. Each and every year, in karapandum festival during the 
worship of Kardengal the ghotul members elect their Sirdar. A sirdar may be elected 
for more than one time until and unless the members want to change him due to his 
inefficiency or not liked by several members for certain causes or he gets married 
and leaves the Ghotul for forever. It depends on his efficiency and also popularity. 
When an old sirdar wants to leave the post and his office, a small ceremony in his 
honour and at the sametime for the successor of the post. During this function, the 
sirdar removes his turban- the symbol for the post and ties it to the newly selected 
sirdar, from then who will perform the duty of a sirdar. In ghotul sirdar is the 
supreme authority He is responsible to look after each and every aspect of ghotul. 
All the members are under his control. A ghotul member neither can ignore any of 
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his decision nor can do anything as per his or her own wishes forbidden in the 
customary law of ghotul. Sirdar has the authority to select other post holders from 
the members. These are as follows: 

Jharia: He is responsible to sweep the floor of the ghortul including the rooms 
and the whole campus. He is also responsible to accumulate the wood collected 
from jungle by the ghotul members and to light fire in the wood during dusk. 

Musban: The members holding the post are responsible to keep the ghotul 
clean and tidy. They plaster the walls with locally available white mud. Among 
their decorations there are local flora and fauna, both male and female figures, 
hills, streams, forests, sun, moon, bow and arrow, trident, flag etc. are very common. 

Diban/Diwan Diwan or Mukhban: He is the most intelligent member of the 
ghotul. He is the authority to judge each and every ghotul member’s works and 
activities whether it is right or wrong. At the same time he corrects the mistake 
showing the right path. He is just like a monitor of a class. He strictly maintains 
discipline of the ghoul and also keeps his strict vigil on each and every chelik to 
keep them abide by their social rules. If he notices any crime or breech of social 
norms by any of the chelik, immediately he complains it to the sirdar. The sirdar 
punishes the guilty as per the dewan’s complain. 

Kotwar/ Munshi/ Chalan: He keeps daily attendance of the ghotul members, 
how many of them are absent, and the reasons of their absence, every thing he 
keep in his memory and conveys all those to the sirdar. He keeps notice that all the 
girls have proper supply of comb. He entertains all the visitors from other ghotuls. 

Jamadar: His duty is to see if there is any motiyari without the paria or kandhi 
(comb), which are not only a shameful incidence but also an offence to them. \ 

Dafedar/Baidar: Sees the cleanliness of ghotul. He keeps the roof thatch intact 
in proper order. They have to look after the ghotul structure unbroken. 

: Chalki/ Kajantt: His duty is to distribute tobacco to all ghotul members. He is 
also responsible to arrange feasts and functions where he also actively takes part. 
The kajanti must offer tobacco to the visitors. 

Barapahadar/Nanipahadar: Attends the seating arrangement specially of the 
visitors and offer them mat to sit. 

Kamdar/Beldar/Chowkidar/Liken: There are some members who have no 
special duty. They are responsible to do the duty what for they are asked. 

Sipahi: He is the guard of village. During night when all the villagers asleep, 
he does not go to sleep. On the contrary he keeps his careful vigil on each and 
every cultivable land, grannery, domesticated animals and birds to protect those 
from theft. If any guilty person is caught red handed, he brings the person with him 
to the sirdar and accordingly the thief or the guilty person is punished. If any 
outsider crosses the village boundary and enters the village, he firstly has to meet 
the sipahi. After several enquiries, if the sipahi is satisfied with the person, he 
allows the person to enter the vilage. 
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Baid: He is actually a medicine man. He can identify the medicinal plants and 
knows to prepare the medicine and also he can identify the disease, the causes of it 
and gives the actual medicine along with some chanted mantras. He also can identify 
the evil spirit 1f there is any responsible for the disease. He has the power to drive 
out that. He not only protects the ghotul member but also serves the villagers as a 
medicine man. 

Sarguti: Each and every girls of the ghotul addresses one another as sarguti 
means friend. 

Motiyari: In the ghotul each male member has his lover who is called as 
motiyari. Each motiyari weaves/ prepares a garland by the flower of grass or 
drumstick flower and presents it to her lover- a chelik of the ghotul. To the motiyaries, 
gudna (tattooing) all over their body is an important item of their decoration. It not 
only increases their beauty but also they believe that a motiyari having gudna will 
never be betrayed by her lover, and also in future by her husband. A motiyari after 
her monotonous daily routine work becomes free and go to the ghotul where they 
dress after getting free by cleaning and washing their hands and feet. They decorate 
their bun with the bamboo made comb locally known as paridha, which is prepared 
and presented by her lover in ghotul with whom she is engaged in that night. They 
put several garlands Love is a very sacred phenomenon in their life. They decorate 
their eyes with kajal, put red colour on their lip and chicks. They keep open the 
upper portion of their body. It is beautifully decorated by tattoos, which is generally 
liked by the cheliks and in this way they attract the cheliks for close intimacy with 
them. It has been observed that every chelik (boy) desires to have as his jor (partner) 
a most beautiful, cheerful, energetic and presentable mofiari (girl) in the ghotul 
and at the same time every motiyari (girl) wishes to have the most handsome and 
richest boy and one with enterprising qualities. As a customary rule of balda kiyana 
ghotul the partnership is arranged by the sardar after discussing it with belosa but 
it is reported by them during several investigations in their kingdom that in practice 
it is up to the girls to establish a partnership with the boy of their own choice. Boys 
are adamantly unequivocal about the particular ghotul rule that says that girls only 
sleep with whomsoever they wish. And here lies the great mystery of “expression 
of creativity” by the chelik to please their jor. The empirical data also suggest that 
chelik are being busy in daytime in preparing an engraved wooden comb. These 
are minutely engraved where often their symbol of totem, natural surroundings 
etc. are expressed through engraving and present to a motiari of his choice. Usually 
in preparing this comb a number of days are involved. If a motiari accepts the 
comb from a chelik, which indicates she is agreed to be jor for the chelik and the 
said comb she puts on her bunch of hair, as a cognitive symbol that she is engaged 
by someone — chelik thereby other chelik will not approach her for jor. Usually this 
kind of jor lasts form 3 to 4 days. Possession of such beautiful number of engraved 
combs by a motiari signifies her beauty in ghotul and social status. It is also reported 
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that the motiari also judged the ability of her jor through his engraved work on 
comb, which signifies patience, energetic, and determination. All these will be 
helpful for future if the jor partnership becomes permanent through the marnage 
bond (Sarkar and Dasgupta, 2008). 

The mottyaries have some posts such as- 

Belosa/Dulosa: She is the leader of the motiyaries in a ghotul. She arranges 
how and where everyone is to sleep. She also keeps her eyes on the works allotted 
to the motiyaries whether those are properly done or not. 

Tilosa/Nirosa/Piosa/Janko/Manko/Jankal/ Mankai/Junki/Alosa: They have 
to clean the ghotul, bring leaves, prepare leaf cups, plates, leaf pipes, etc. They 
comb the boys and massage them. They are also called to give their service whenever 
they are called for. 

Chelik: In ghotul there are young boys who are known as chelik. Each of the 
cheliks compulsorily has his lover- a motiyari. The motiyaries in their leisure time 
weave giki (mat) for their respective chelik and present it as a gift to them. During 
evening the chelik brings the mat to sleep with her in that giki. There is a sharp 
division of labour among the members of ghotul. All of them keep themselves 
with the work allotted to them. If there is any complain against a ghotul member 
who has done any mistake, the sirdar punishes the guilty. Ghotul is their court and 
the sirdar is the judge of ghotul. There are strict customary rule in ghotul and all 
the members have to abide by those. 

In some villages the names of the posts with their allotted duties are different. 
But the rules and regulations are same in all the ghotul. 

Infact ghotul is an institution where informal training/ education on the 
customary laws of the society is given to the young ghotul boys and girls. They are 
taught about their duties and responsibilities, how to share the burden of days 
work in a family through help, cooperation, tolerance and respect for one another. 
It is not restricted at the family but it is also extended upto their village. In any 
village ritual, festival and ceremony, ghotul boys and girls are allotted their duties. 
They collect wood from forest; go for communal hunting, cook for the community 
at those festive occasions. They take the lion’s share of the works. Not only that 
but also the festivals become very gorgeous with their singing and dancing. They 
sing, dance, play and also through merry making they know their society. In ghotul 
they also come to know about the myths, stories, and riddles etc. of the community. 
One of such song is related to tattoo is as- 


‘Eli Oiyle Godali Bahah, 

Ijjat Geli Marjath Geli, 

Ghandi De Maha Re, 

Hei Premi Mohoney Balo, 

Isney Sageh Sahodar Hasengey, 

Par Bey Mujh Se Chhut Nahi Saktey’. 
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(Infact tattoo work in the body is very much liked by Motiyari in the ghotul since 
it is their attractive element for a Chelik). 

Another love song by a Chelik addressed to a Motiyari of other village with 
their sounds of drums is as— 


‘Aga Bagha Pareh Gaon Rome Deleh, 

Dongar Bhum Tabh Paareh Gaon Rome Deleh, 
Aga Bagha Rema Kanda Rome Deleh, 

Gaita Dadh Duar Rey Rome Deleh, 

Kileh Rey Kola Rachie Rome Deleh, 

Aga e Eteh raitang rome Deleh.' 


Entry in the Ghotul 


There is no fixed age for entrance in the ghotul. When their parents think that it 
is the proper time to send them to the ghotul they are sent. Generally they send 
those at their age from six to seven and continue the membership till his or her 
marriage. Sometimes the boys run away to the ghotul along with their friends 
who are already ghotul member without their parents’ knowledge. These children 
have no responsibilities and duties allotted to them. They are seen playing joyfully 
with the boys of their age group. In case of the girls, the situation is different. If 
the mothers are late to decide to send the daughters to ghotul and they are eager 
to join it, they have to seek permission from their mothers. Generally they are 
sent to avoid the embarrassment in the home at night. The children are called 
nona and noni till they get the name and title at ghotul. They do not join the 
dances unless they are specially instructed. They generally play and sleep together. 
Prior to going to bed, they salute each and every member of the ghotul saying 
“Johar. Each and every evening each of them bring a piece of wood and add it to 
the ghotul store. 

The older boys and girls take much trouble to teach the children their age old 
customs and traditions and behaviour through very informal and practical methods, 
sometimes through stories, myths, and dances songs and sometimes through various 
types of works and responsibilities such as works in the field, quest for food and 
edible tubers in the jungle instruct them in hunting, trapping, and help and 
cooperation to the neighbours during any social function or any need. In fact they 
practice a unique system of education in which the elders in the ghotul are 
responsible to educate the ghotul children- the next generation of the village. The 
education is primarily oriented with the needs of their society and suits with their 
social norms and customs, i.e. a kind of articulative education system. Through 
this type of education they teach how to maintain solidarity, respect on their tnibal 
norms, customs and tradition, social and economic responsibilities and cooperation. 
The nona and noni have to learn those sincerely. If there is any slackness or failure 
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of a trainee, he or she is punished. After they have learnt all the ghorul rules, they 
are given ghotul names and duties are allotted as per those assigned names. 


Daily Routine of the Ghotul Members 


Early in the morning with the cock’s crowing all the members of ghotul wake up 
and leave their bed and get fresh by cleaning their face, hands and feet. Then the 
children sweep the ghotul rooms and premises. After that they disperse and go to 
their respective houses. At home they take their meal whatever it may be. Generally 
. they take bhat (of rice or marua) cooked last night. The boys after finishing the 
meal proceed to their working place either in their own field or as a labourer, or as 
an unskilled labourer in any unorganised sector or to the jungle. The girls become 
busy with their household chores including sweeping, bringing water, cooking and 
to look after the siblings. Sometimes, very often the girls go to jungle. They go 
there for collection of forest products both edible and non- edible to add their 
family budget and the boys go for felling wood, bamboo and for hunting though to 
get a hunt is a very rare occasion. The children play through the day. Some of them 
go to the village primary school and many are busy with cattle herding. 
At dusk, each and every member of the ghotul begins to come after finishing 
the last meal of the day. The children are busy to start playing with their mates. 
„ After the arrival of the sardar the little boys give the piece of wood for dormitory 
fire to the prefect responsible for it’s collection. Almost everyday they sing and 
dance together for a long time and spend time very happily, get refresh after the 
days tedious work. When they feel tired and sleepy they go to bed. The children 
sleep earlier and prior to go to bed, they salute all the elders with telling johar. 
Along with their daily routine, the ghotul members are busy in any festival, 
ritual and ceremonies including the lifecycle ntuals. They supply wood fell from 
jungle for consumption during the festivals. They take responsibilities of receptions 
of the guests and invitees. They arrange for dances and songs to entertain all the 
visitors and guests. They extend all the helps and cooperation whenever it is needed. 
In any festival at ghotul, they generally invite all the villagers but compulsorily 
.... the presence of mukhiya /gaita, pargana manjhi, pergapergi (all the ghorul members 
of other ghotuls), perma or village priest, sirha etc are essential. 


Songs and Dances 


Songs and dances are not only to refresh their mind and for a happy charming 
atmosphere but these are also the regular practice for any occasion including rituals 
and festivals, marriage in the village and competition with the dormitories of other 
villages. Now a day often they have to give public performances in occasions of 
j_ Republic Day, Independence Day even at New Delhi. Their dances are very 
attractive, lovely, filled with variety specially in stepping, enthusiastically and 
elegantly performed and the rhythm of drums, very sweet musical tones of flute 
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and other musical instruments with the songs add more attraction. They sing songs 
through which they describe their local geography, their society, their hardship in 
economic sphere; their myths, deities, rituals and festivals etc. They have a power 
of instinct to prepare songs at that moment holding some issues. As for an example 
during our fieldwork, once there was a centipede and observing it at the moment 
they constructed a song comparing it with a train. Again once during interview a 
karela (balsam-apple) creeper was falling in front of her again and again from the 
roof of the ghotul and it was very irritating. Then another girl came to her and 
advised her how to keep it permanently upon the roof through a song,” relo relo 
relo re japai karele” which she instantly prepared. It is very interestingly noticed 
that each and every song starts with relo and it ıs repeated again and again. In fact 
relo has no meaning. It is an unavoidable word of the songs used as an ornament. 
The tunes of the songs are more or less similar with an unforgettable charm. Among 
the dances some are karma, sela, girat and geri etc are common. Some of those are 
associated with particular rituals and festivals. During rainy season the boys dance 
on stilts to avoid the mud. The stilt is called as geri and hence the dance is called as 
geri dance. Their shaking-dance on geri causes great fun among the dancers and 
the spectators. 


Rules and Regulations of Ghotul 


The Muria dormitory called, as ghotul is believed to be the creation of their religious 
hero Lingo Pen. They have a belief that he is there in every ghotul. He protects all 
the boys and girls beneath the roof of the ghotul from all evil and dreadful spirits. 

It is already mentioned that all the ghotul members have ghotul name (or title) 
and according to the name the duties in the ghotul is allotted. 

The person holding the post of sirdar gets respect and importance from all of 
his subordinates. If anybody ever disobeys his order or insults him, the person is 
boycotted by all of the ghotul members till he or she apologies. If anybody has 
stolen anything of a ghotul member or any other villager, the sirdar punishes him 
or her through daurals saja. In this type of punishment a wooden rod is placed in 
between the offender’s two knees and he or she has to stand in stooping posture, 
looking towards ground in front of all other ghotul members; at that time two 
songs are sung and till the songs are completed they have to stand in such posture. 
In ghotul no body including the sirdar, belosa and diwan etc is exempted from 
punishment. In case of mistake done by a person holding the top position, is 
suspended for some hours or days or forever. In case of serious offence, he or she 
is expelled from the ghorul forever. The punishment varies as per the degree of 
offence and crime. 

It is already told that the Muria have two types of ghotul the joridar ghotul and 


the other is it’s modified form. Their traditional ghotul- the joridar ghotul has a ~ 


common room for all the cheliks and motiyaris. They sleep together in that same 
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room. In case of the modified type of ghorul, that is, bolda kiyana, it has two 
different ghotuls, one for cheliks and the other for motiyaris facing each other or 
attached with each other. In such type of ghotul, lasting attachment is not allowed. 
It is probably to avoid any scandal of pregnancy. There compulsorily each chelik 
has to change his moftyari partner in every three days. The sirdar of the boys 
‘ghotul after consulting with the belosa of the girls’ ghotul settles the partnership. 
Again, after consultation with belosa he allots the duties in festivals and marriage 
of the village. If any motiyari disobeys him, he has the authority to punish her. In 
Joridar ghotul there is the commitment or devotion the partnership between a 
chelik and a motiyari is permanent of a chelik or motiyari to his or her partner 
throughout the whole premarital period, the period of staying at ghotul. During the 
span of time of staying at ghotul, the ghotul leaders, members and their parents 
treat them as husband and wife with a formally arranged marriage in ghotul. Divorce 
in such cases may be allowed but any sexual relation with dny other person is an 
offence not only for the other person of the pair but also for the ghotul due to 
breach of ghotul law. In such a case the offended person goes to the sirdar. The 
offender is punished. Finally the ghotul couple may formally become a married 
couple and leave the ghotul to have a married life. Otherwise during the span of 
time of living in ghotul the partnership is only to be dissolved by the marriage or 
death of any of a partner. Another type of ghotul, already mentioned as modified 
type of ghotul is different from the joridar ghotul. In this type of ghotul permanent 
partnership between the chelik (the ghotul boy) and the motiyari (the ghotul girl) is 
not allowed. This type of modification of ghotul is probably done to avoid scandals 
if there is any pregnancy and also to avoid pregnancy. It is told that the elder boys 
and girls are permitted to spend one or more nights if they wish under the same 
roof and have sexual relations but neither they can choose their partners nor they 
are allowed to sleep with the same partner for more than three nights. An elderly 
person of the ghotul commonly the sirdar arranges this partnership after consultation 
with belosa- senior member of girls’ ghotul. This type of paring is not haphazard. 
Presentation of a comb by a chelik to a motiyari signifies to have intercourse. If a 
motiyari is seen with a comb in her head hair, they get sure that she is engaged for 
that night. After accepting the comb from a chelik as a symbol for love, motiyari 
starts the night by massaging and combing him. 

Incase of the joridar ghotul, which according to Elwin, is the traditional ghotul, 
where the cheliks and the motiyaries live together in a common room- the halnuma. 
Here partnership between a chelik and a motiyari is permanent till they leave the 
ghotul or die. The pairing is done through the rituals of marriage performed in 
ghotul. This type of marriage is known as ghotul biha. 

In all the ghotuls incest taboo is strictly observed. Still it is interesting that 
in the ghotul a sister may sleep with her male partner in front of ber brother (real 
or cousin). The brother is also allowed to do the same. Each of the pairs is allowed 
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to have sexual intercourse in front of the other pair even in front of brother or 
sister. 

It is believed that under the roof of ghoul and within it’s four walls, intercourse 
never results to pregnancy. In case of pregnancy, they get sure that it is definitely 
happened outside the dormitory wall. In case of pregnancy of a woman, she is first 
asked the person’s name responsible for it. In such a case either the parents arrange 
marriage of the pair and after their marriage, they have to leave the ghotul 
permanently with a promise that they will definitely send their children to the 


ghotul. Sometimes, the parents of the girl arrange her marriage with the boy with ` 


whom she is already betrothed. If her husband accepts the child then there 1s no 
problem. In that case, the origin of the child is not bothered and it becomes one of 
the members of the family. When the husband refuses to accept the child as his 
own then it is the responsibility of the girl’s parents to keep it with them and 
include in their family. 

In a ghotul, if there is any chelik or any male holding other post wants to marry 
a girl of the ghotul or other ghotul outside the village, and the girl neither knows it 
nor given no consent, then the boy straight goes to the girl’s house with liquor 
filled in a bamboo pitcher and keeps the bottle beside the doors of the girl’s house 
for the consent of the girl and her family. Similarly when a girl loves a boy of the 
ghotul and wants to marry him, she‘never offers him tobacco. 

Periodically, visits are exchanged between ghotul groups of neighbouring 
villages. The elders of the ghotuls arrange these groupings. This is done to have 
a friendly atmosphere between the ghouls. These groups are very carefully 
supervised by the elders who take the responsibilities not only as an elder of the 
ghotul but also as a responsible village representative under whom the villagers 
get confidence to send their children to other villages. During this visit if a touring 
party stays overnight in that village, the leader or the supervisor of the party, 
keeps strict vigil to protect the party from doing any mistake. When they 
stay overnight, they either stay at the thanagudi or at an isolated of that village 
forming a temporary camp. Ideas are exchanged between the two groups. New 
friendships are formed. It is a very gorgeous occasion, just like a festival and all 
of them sing, dance, play, gossip, exchange special dishes and are fully occupied 
in it. 

A Muria chelik or any boy holding a higher position during his visit to other 
village is allowed to spend his night at ghotul of that village, if he wishes. In his 
honour they offer him a partner- a motiyari or even a belosa of the ghotul of that 
village., while in case of girls the rule is different. A girl is never allowed to go to 
the ghotul of that village. She has to stay in her own relative’s or kin’s house. It is 


the customary rule of all the ghotuls . In case of breach of the rule, the girl is ~ 


severely punished as she has betrayed her ghotul partner and also due to breach of 
the ghotul rules. 
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After marriage, a married person is not allowed to enter the main room and to 
stay there specially if night. Here also the restriction is strictly observed in case of 
female members of the ghotul .A married female has to leave the ghotul forever, 
where the married persons can enter and even can spend nights in the ghotul even 
with a partner. In such a case, it is obvious that there will be some family problem. 
As soon as the wife will hard cannot tolerate it and quarrels are very common 
between the two. Sometimes he is advised by the village elders and the ghotul 
members to leave all ghotul connections. When that person holds an important 
portfolio such as sirdar or diwan can continue his works of the post till he does not 
lay the post as per his wishes or looses his popularity in the ghotul and.the members 
want fresh person for the post. 

In cases of a girl, the case is completely different. She is to leave the ghotul 
forever. There is no excuse for her staying after marriage. In Muria society, 
negotiation and betrothal is done at a very early age of the daughter. The bride 
price is fixed during this occasion, which is paid in several instalments. After paying 
the last instalment, the marriage ceremony is performed. So after her betrothal she 
is allowed to continue to come in the ghotul. She 1s allowed to continue her ghotul 
relationship with all and also her partnership with her male partner. There is no 
objection or social taboo in it. When marriage date is finally fixed for a mofiyari, 


— she becomes very unhappy, as she will have to cut off all the connections with the 


ghotul. Prior to her marriage day her ghotul mates bid farewell to her. They sing, 
dance, drink, arrange a grand feast in her honour .In that occasion, she is told to 
keep vow to leave the ghotul forever. She will not keep her feet even at the entrance 
door at the ghotul boundary. In that occasion, her ghotul husband or ghotul lover is 
also called and they say to both of them that from that day they should leave the 
relationship and even forget each other forever. Otherwise it is regarded as a crime 
and insult of the ghotul and it’s deity- Lingo Pen who had formed ghotul and 
recommended its rules and regulations. On that day the girl along with her would 
be husband is called at that boundary known as gerba. Here the boundary deity 
resides. There the would be couple draw a square by wheat paste. Within the 
boundary or in the square they keep a copper or brass or an iron piece. The couple 
cross the square jointly holding the waist of each other. They will not see back, 
will not stop at the time of or just after crossing but put at least three to four steps. 
In this way they are believed to have ended their all ghotul attachments. After this 
the other ghotul members return back to the ghotul. On that day they do not sing, 
dance, play but they weep for the mofiyari who was their saheli cum sarguti(friend). 


Rituals and Festivals of Ghotul 


The Muria has several gods and goddess who are propitiated time to time throughout 
the Year. In each and every ritual and festival, the ghotul members have active 
participation in all rituals and festivals. They extend their hands of cooperation for 
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all types of activities. The day becomes gorgeous with their dances and songs. 
Some of the rituals and festivals are there which are directly related with ghotul 
such as: 


Karapandum teohar 


In this ritual they worship kardengal- the deity who protects ghotul and it’s members 
from all evils. He is also the deity of jungle. The ritual is done in the month of 
February, to appease him as they are going to start to cut jungle products including 
grass, bamboo, wood etc.which are regarded as his property. They also worship 
dharti mata and offer her a chicken. At the same time a he goat is also sacrificed 
for their ancestors. In this festival, they select sirdar- the ghotul head. 

In this ritual, all the villagers assemble near ghorul and all the chelik and mottyari 
welcome them. A grand feast is arranged for all. All the villagers enjoy the day by 
singing and dancing with the ghotul members. 

Kore pandum: All the ghotul members perform this ntual when they worship 
Bhum deo who is a male deity. The ghotul sirdar officiates the ritual. After the 
ritual the ghotul members are permitted to utilise the wood fell from jungle. The 
ghotul members enjoy the day with dancing and singing. 

Nunanare dana pandum: It is one of the very 1mportant festivals of the ghotul. 
During this festival, the motiyaris of a ghotul proceed to the ghotul of another 
village. On the way they enjoy by dancing and singing. When they reach the 
boundary of that particular village, the sirdar, cheliks, and the gaita of that village 
welcome them. After that the motiyaris worship Matul dev. Then they are invited 
in the gaita’s house where he offer them food and drink and take some rest. After 
that they visit the sacred and important places of the village and meet the important 
and elderly persons there and salute them. After sunset and with nightfall they start 
singing and dancing. They dance, sing and enjoy with cheliks and other members 
of the ghotul till the dawn and after that they return to their own village. At the time 
of their return, they are offered with rice, vegetables. At the village boundary, they 
offer puja to the gebre (boundary) deity. 


Present Day Situation 


At present there is a change found among the Murias. They hesitate or even do not 
like to tell anything about their ghotul. They feel shy to discuss on this issue. They 
told that they have totally stopped to continue this organization, as their children 
` do not like to go to ghotul and instead of that they prefer to go to school. They feel 
embarrassed to go to ghotul. Again there 1s some political pressure to stop the 
practice of keeping this institution. More so, Motiyaris of present day use plastic 
comb (purchased from weekly market) in their head hair instead of traditional 
wooden engrave comb. Due to all these reasons ghotul that once was one of the 
most important institutions for their children’s informal education on their social 
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rules and regulations - their customary laws, and where they were taught to cooperate 
and take responsibilities in village affairs, lost its all charms and importance. The 
persons of older generation, who enjoyed their days at ghotul, are lost in thought. 
In recalling their days at ghotul they say that it was a unique institution and very 
useful for their society. At some villages till 1998 there were ghoruls but in a simple 
form. When they were asked about, at first they disagreed that that they have it. 
After several interviews they only opened their mouth and told that they are still 
having ghotul but without any charm. At the same time they told that girls never 
spend their nights at ghotul. They return back to their respective houses after singing 
and dancing. In 1998 during the authors’ visit to ghotul, at an afternoon after the 
dusk, it was seen that there were some nona and noni who were sweeping the 
floor. In front of a room on a parchhi a woman was sitting with a very displeased 
face ignoring the outsiders’ presence. She was speculating the nona, nuni’s work. 
At that time, two girls, nicely dressed with colourful sari, blouse, nicely tying their 
hair in a bun decorating those with flower of red ribbon (they prefer red colour), 
appeared there singing songs. Suddenly seeing the outsiders they stopped singing 
and inquisitiveness were overflowing on their face. They were a little bit hesitant 
and quickly reached to the woman sitting there. She was belosa and it was a bolda 
kiyana ghotul. All of them weren’t at all eager to talk to the outsiders. After a while 
a boy reached there wearing a short dhoti, which even is much up of his knees. He 
wore a white coloured turban and several beaded necklaces. An iron bangle was 
there on his right hand. He came there and went straight to the room opposite to 
the girls’ ghotul, opening its iron latch. After he opened the doors it was seen that 
there were some clothes hanging from the bamboo roof. Some musical instruments 
were also hanging from the roof. He was not so unfriendly but talked with the 
investigators. According to him, generally everyday some boys and girls assemble 
there and they dance and sing till night. After that the girls return back to their 
respective houses. The boys sometimes stay in the ghotul and spend the night there 
or go to their respective houses. It depends on their wish. They practice dances and 
songs everyday to present those in the rituals, festivals, and ceremonies and also to 
entertain the guest of the village. They extend their hands of cooperation in the 
works in all those occasions. Now according to the outside agencies, and political 
party, they do not like this institution. To them to come to a ghcrul is unauthentic, 
an uncivilised phenomena. It is a shameful institution where there is a freedom on 
premarital sex, which is highly objectionable. Sometimes they are told to stop this 
institution by the outside agencies. Otherwise, some of them threatened that they 
will punish the ghotul members. Again now a days the children are sent to schools 
where they mix up with the children of other communities having no such institution. 
Those tease these Muria students for their ghotul one of the necessary social 
institution Due to all these reasons day by day they are becoming reluctant to 
come to ghotul. The girls are afraid to spend the night in ghotul, even without a 
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Figure 1: Motiyaris at Ghotul in Dancing Mood 





Figure 2: Cheliks at Ghotul with Turburi (Musical Instrument) 
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Figure 3: Ghotul Khuta—Central Pole of Ghotul at Ansar Village 
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Wooden Pillow of Ghotul 





Motiyari’s with Traditional Attire at Niyanar Village 
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SPATIO- TEMPORAL DISTRIBUTION OF LITERACY 
RATE IN BIHAR: AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


Md. Akhtar Hasinur Rahaman, Shahid Ali Khan and Md. Naiyer Zaidy 


Undoubtedly, education strengthens the ability of the people of all across the region to meet their 
wants and those of their family by increasing their productivity and their potential to achieve a 
higher standard of living. By improving people’s confidence and their ability to create and mnovate, 
it multiplies their opportunities for personal and social achievement. Thus, education is viewed as 
an integral part of societal and national development. 

This paper is mainly devoted to examine the spatio-temporal, distribution of literacy rate in Bihar. 
An extensive evaluation of trends and patterns of literacy rate of the state has been enquired 
minutely. In almost all the important indicators of development, even to this day, the region has 
been and still remains one of the most educationally deprived sates in India. In the state, however, 
the literacy rate is rising from 39% ın 1991 to 47 in 2001, but, still it has the lowest literacy rate 
in India. While, as per the latest census estimates (2001), the all India Interacy figure has gone 
up to 65.38%; About three-fourth of our menfolk (7.58%) half of our womenfolk (54.16%) are 
literate. More importantly, at district wise, the level of literacy is unevenly distributed. 


In a nutshell, there is need to improve educational infrastructure including education relevant to 
societal needs and enhance the management and capacity of educational institutions at the state, 
district and local levels. Emphasis should also be to promote greater presence of civil society 
and community participation to enhance enrolment retention and other aspects of education. 


Introduction 


After many decades of independence, Bihar largely an agrarian state is economically 
most backward region of Indian federal system. In the state, however, the literacy 
rate is rising from 39% in 1991 to 47%1n 2001, but, still it has the lowest literacy 
rate in India. Globally, the definition of literacy varied to large extent, in India, 
although the basic criterion to define literacy is the ability to read and write with 
understanding in any language. A person who can merely read but cannot write is 
not classified as literate. Thus, any formal education or minimum education standard 
is not required to be considered literate. 

As per the latest census estimates (2001), the all India literacy figure has gone 
up to 65.38%; About three- forth of our menfolk (75.85%) are literate whereas 
over half of our womenfolk (54.16%) are literate. Modern Bihar has a grossly 
inadequate educational infrastructure creating a huge mismatch between demand 
and supply. This problem further gets compounded by the growing aspiration of 
the people and increase in population. More importantly, at district wise, the level 
of literacy in Bihar is unevenly distributed. This remarkable variation of regional 
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analysis is even quite visible in urban and rural areas too. It is pleasant surprise to 
find that being a comparatively less literate state ın India, with women’s literacy 
being only 33.57%, the state is striving to climb. 
Objectives: This Study ts intended to achieve the following objectives: 
I. To discuss and examine the spatio- temporal distribution of literacy rate in 
Bihar. 
II. To analyse and access the trend of literacy rate between India and Bihar 
from 1951 onwards. 
Ill. To evaluate the trends, patterns and interacting factors of literacy in Bihar 
at district level 
IV. To identity the dynamics of influencing factors of literacy rate at regional 
and intra- regional level. 


Data Base and Methodology 


The study is based on secondary sources of data. The data were collected from 
Census of India, and official websites of Bihar. The major advantages of the census 
data are that they are based on complete enumeration and are, therefore reliable 
than projections and estimates. Further, they provide an opportunity to observe 
trends over a period of time and draw meaningful conclusion to facilitate planning. 

Method of Simple percentage has been used for the analysis of data. The data 
were shown on multiple bar diagram, Simple line graph and on Choropleth map. 

For comparative study line graph, cartographic technique was used to show 
the trend of literacy rate. This line graph and bar graph also helps in giving legitimate 
references to the past trends and to elucidate variation and change. 


Study Area 


The region has been selected for study to enquire the spitio-temporal distribution 
and trends and patterns of literacy rate in Bihar. The state with the predominantly 
illiterate population and low levels of educational achievement is one of the poorest 
and least developed regions in India. It lags behind other states in almost all the 
important indicators of development. Even to this day, over half the population of 
the state is illiterate and only about a third of the females can read and write. Thus, 
Bihar has been and still remains one of the most educationally deprived states in 
India. As elsewhere in India, much of the gaps in education can be attributed to 
caste status, gender and poverty. 


Discussion 


Comparative Study of Trends of Literacy Rate Between India and Bihar from 
1951-2001 


Undoubtedly, the general population of Bihar has lagged behind in educational, 
indicators such as general literacy rates, female literacy rates and enrolment and 
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retention rates. On the other hand, the facts reveal that India is far behind acceptable 
standards regarding the first step towards education i.e. literacy. However, even 
that level is not uniformly attained throughout India. Wide regional disparity in 
educational attainment is a vexing problem in India. Here, an attempt has been 
made to discuss the trends of literacy rate between India and Bihar from 1951 
onwards. 


TABLE 1: TRENDS OF LITERACY RATE IN INDIA AND BIHAR (1951-2001) 











Years India Bihar 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1951 18.33 27.16 8.86 13.49 22.68 4,22 
1961 28.3 40.4 15.35 21.95 35.85 8.11 
1971 34.45 45.96 21.97 23.17 35.86 9.86 
1981 43.57 56.38 29.76 32.32 47.11 16.61 
1991 52.21 64.13 39.29 37.49 51.37 21.99 
2001 64.84 75.26 53.67 47,53 60.32 33,57 





Source: Census of India,1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 1991, and 2001 


In 1951, the literacy rate for India was 18.33 and it was 13.49 for Bihar (for 
male it was 27.16 per cent for India and 13.49 per cent for Bihar whereas for 
female it was 8.86 per cent for India and 4.22 per cent for Bihar) . The difference 
of literacy rate between India and Bihar during 1951 was 4.84 per cent of the total 
population (it was 4.84 per cent for male and 4.46 for female). 

Reasons of low literacy in Bihar supported by a set of factors comprise of 
poverty, socio-economic constraints and background of the family-as the children 
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need to struggle for survival at an early age. Many parents know that education is 
important for their children. Nevertheless, due to economic and socio-cultural 
constraints, preference and priority were given to work. 

_ In 1961, the literacy rate increased to 26.3 per cent (9.98 per cent point) for 
India and 21.95 per cent (8.46 per cent point) for Bihar. The male literacy rate was 
40.40 per cent (an increase in 13.34 per cent point) for India and 35.85 per cent (an 
increase of 13.17 per cent) for Bihar. In case of female literacy rate an increase of 
15.35 per cent (6.49 per cent point) for India and 8.11 per cent for Bihar (3.89 per 
cent) has been reported. 

While female literacy may have exhibited the largest decadal increase ever, it 
still remains considerably lower than male literacy rates. What farther confounds 
the picture is the considerable disparity between educational achievements between 
and within states, between rural and urban areas, between social groups. 

_ In 1971, the total literacy rate increased to 34.45 per cent (6.14 per cent point) 
and 23.17 per cent (1.22 per cent point) for India and Bihar respectively. An increase 
in male and female literacy rate up to this level is 45.96 per cent (5.55 per cent 
point) 21.97 per cent (6.63 per cent point) and 35.86 per cent point (0.01 per cent 
point), 9.86 per cent point (1.75 per cent point) for India and Bihar has been reported 

The reason of low literacy during this period was Indo —Pak War. Other than 
that poverty and illiteracy go hand in hand, the poor are disenfranchised, cut off 
from the democratic process. 

1981, the total literacy rate of India and Bihar has increased to 43.57 per cent 
(9.12 per cent point) and 32.32 per cent (9.15 per cent point). For male and female 
literacy rate an increase up to 56.38 per cent (10.43 per cent point), 29.76 per cent 
(7.79 per cent point) and 47.11 (11.25 per cent point) and 16.61 per cent (6.75 per 
cent point) for India and Bihar has been noted. 

In many sense, it is true that the education system has under gone many types 
of changes and experiments. But educational growth in India and in the state of 
Bihar did not steeped up speedily as post independence planners and policy makers 
failed in establishing sound strides in the over world advancement at grass-roots 
level. i 

The 1991 Census of literacy shows 52.21 per cent (8.65 per cent point) total 
literacy for India and for Bihar, it was 37.49 per cent (5.17 per cent point), for male 
and female it was 64.13 per cent (7.76 per cent point) and 39.29 per cent (9.54 per 
cent point) and 511.37 per cent (4.26 per cent point) 21.99 per cent (5.38 per cent 
point) for India and Bihar respectively. 

The decade of the 1990s, closely identified with the expansion of children’s 
access and participation in basic education across India. The challenge of achieving 
gender and social equity in assuring quality of education was on real track. 

In 2001, the total literacy increases to 64.84 per cent (12.63 per cent point) for 
India and 47.53 per cent (10.04 per cent point) for Bihar. The male literacy was 75. 
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26 per cent (11.13 per cent point) for India and 60.32 per cent (8.95 per cent point) 
for Bihar. A remarkable 53.6 per cent increase in female literacy rate has been 
recorded. 

Despite recent improvement in enrolment in primary education and survival 
rates to grade 5, Bihar is still behind the national average in terms of educational 
enrolment and literacy rates. The 2001 census indicated that Bihar’s literacy level 
was 48 per cent, the lowest in India average of 65 per cent. 

The revised target year to achieve universal access to primary education has 
been pushed to 2007 in the approach paper has now been fixed at 72% by 2007 
and 80% by 2012. 


Trends and Patterns of Literacy in Bibar 


Bihar has the lowest literacy rate among the major states of India. This acute poverty 
and backwardness can be traced to the backwardness of both its agricultural and 
industrial sectors. The social fabric of the state is also unique in comparison to 
other states of India and still has a pronounced hangover of the medieval period. 
The social fabric not only segregates community into strong line of caste system 
but also has effect on the lıvelihood pattern at large. 

There is huge gap in regional pattern and trends of literacy among the districts 
of Bihar and even urban to rural and male to female literacy rate. 

Literacy rate is marked with notable variations in its distribution among the 
districts of Bihar. The total literacy rate among the various district of the state 
varies from 31.1 per cent (Kishangang) to 62.9 per cent (Patna). The eighteen 
districts fall even below the average literacy rate of the state. (Table-2 and fig. 2). 
The districts in descending order of high literacy rate are Patna (62.9 per cent), 
Rohtas (61.3 per cent), Munger (59.5 per cent), Bhojpur (59 per cent), Aurangabad’ 
(57 per cent), Buxar (56.8 per cent), Jehanabad (55.3 per'cent), Kaimur (55.1 per 
cent), Nalanda (53.2 per cent), Saran (51.8 per cent), Siwan (51.6 per cent), Vaishali 
(50.5 per cent) and Gaya (50.4 per cent). On the other hand, the districts with 
medium literacy rate in descending order are Bhagalpur (49.5 per cent), Sheikhpura 
(48.6 per cent), Muzaffarpur (48 per cent), Lakhisarai (48 per cent), Begusarai (48 
per cent), Gopalganj (47.5 per cent), Nawada (46.8 per cent), Samastipur (45.1 per 
cent) Darbhanga (44.3 per cent), Banka (42.7 per cent), Jamui (42.4 per cent) 
Madhubani (42 per cent), Khagaria (41.3 per cent). The districts of lowest literacy 
rate are mainly concentrated in the North - East and North- West parts of Bihar. 
(Table 2). The districts of less than 40% literacy rate under lowest category are 
Saharsa (39.1 per cent), West Champaran 9 38.9 per cent), Sitamarhi (38.5 per 
cent), East Champaran (37.5 per cent), Supaul (37.3 per cent), Madhepura (36.1 


i} per cent), Sheohar (35.3 per cent), Katihar (35.1 per cent), Purnia (35.1 per cent), 


Araria (35 per cent) and Kishangang (31.1 per cent). A large number of children. 
below the age of eighteen from the northern districts of Bihar including Champaran, 
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Sitamarhi, Darbhanga, Madhubani, Purnia, Araria and Kishangang, one way and, 
the other way are the part of child labour due to poverty and lack of opportunities 
for education. These children have been deprived from their basic right to education. 
Total number of children as main workers (i.e. working for more than six month 
(per year) is about 0.54milion, while children in marginal work (working for less 
than six months) is approximately 0.58 million (Census of india 2001). These 
children do not have education potions that are available for them. 


ABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF LITERACY RATE IN BIHAR 2001 
Sl. No. Districts Total Rural Urban 


1 West Champaran 38.9 36 63.5 
2 East Champaran 37.5 35.4 67.1 
3 Sheohar ‘ 353 34.9 43.6 
4 Sitamarhi 38.5 ° 367 66.2 
5 Madhubani 42 41.2 63.1 
6 Supaul 5 37.3 35.9 614 
7 Araria 35 33.2 61.4 
8 Kishanganj 31.1 27.8 59.3 
9 Purnia 351 31.4 70.9 
10 Katıhar 35.1 31.1 72.3 
11 Madhepura 36.1 34.5 66.9 
12 Saharsa 39.1 36.1 70.7 
13 Darbhanga 44.3 41.5 74.9 
14 Muzaffarpur 48 44.7 77.3 
15 Gopalganj 47.5 465 62.00 
16 ` Siwan ` ' 51.6 50.5 69.7 
17 Saran 51.8 50.3 66.1 
18 | Vaishali 50.5 49.3 65.6 
19 Samastipur 45.1 43.9 75.7 
20 Begusarai 48 46.5 717 
21 Khagaria 41.3 39.5 69.8 
22 Bhagalpur 49.5 444 70.7 
23 Banka 427 42.1 59.9 
24 , Munger 59.5 528 76 
25 Lakhısarai 48 45.6 61.1 
26°  Sheikhpura ` x 48.6 i 46 62.3 
27 Nalanda 532 50.4 68.5 
28 Patna 62.9 51.4 78.1 
29 Bhojpur 59 56.8 716 
30 Buxar 56.8 55 73.6 
31 Kaimur (Bhabua) ` 55.1 54.4 76.9 
32 Rohtas 61.3 592 74.1 
33 Jehanabad 55.3 54.1 69.4 
34 Aurangabad 57 55.5 73.5 
35 Gaya l 50.4 46.2 75.7 
36 Nawada 468 44.7 71.1 
37 Jamui ' 42.4 40.2 68.8 





Source: Census of India, 2001. 
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Distribution of Literacy Rate in Bihar 2001 





Figure 2 


Rural - Urban Distribution 


The literacy rate of rural urban population is also considerably different. The highest 
Rural literacy rate is found in Rohtas (59.2 per cent) and it is lowest in Kishngang 
(27.8 per cent point) whereas in case of Urban literacy it is highest in Patna (78.1 
per cent) and lowest in Sheohar (43.6 per cent) (Table 2 and Fig. 2). 

The high rural literacy rate are found in the districts of Rohtas (59.2 per cent), 
Bhojpur (56.8 per cent), Aurangabad (55.5 per cent), Buxar (55 per cent), Kaimur 
(54.4 per cent), Jehanabad (54.1 per cent), Munger (52.8 per cent), Patna (51.4 per 
cent), Siwan (50.5 per cent), Nalanda (50.4 per cent), Saran (50.3 per cent). and 
Vaishali (49.3 per cent). 

The urban literacy rate is highest in the districts of Patna (78.1 per cent), 
Begusarai (77.7 per cent), Muzaffarpur (77.3 per cent) Kaimur (76.9 per cent), 
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Samastipur (75.7 per cent), Gaya (75.7 per cent), Darbhanga (74.9 per cent), Rohtas 
(74.1 per cent), Buxar (73.6 per cent), Aurangabad (73.5 per cent), Katihar (72.3 
per cent), Bhojpur (71.6 per cent), Nawada (71.1 per cent), Purnia (70.9 per cent), 
Saharsa (70.7 per cent), Bhagalpur (70.7 per cent). The medium urban literacy rate 
has been noticed from the districts of central parts of Bihar and the lowest from 
north to east parts of the districts of the state (Table 2). 

Extensive impoverishment, entrenched hierarchical social divisions and the 
lack of correlation between educational attainment and job opportunities are often 
cited ın studies of the hurdles. Obviously, the social set up and economic status of 
urban centres have greater functional utility skills and the people in various 
occupations warrant literacy as a pre -requisite. 


Male literacy Rate 


Male literacy constitutes the major proportion of literacy rate of Bihar. Similarly, 
Male literacy rate has been grouped into high, medium and Jow. Considerable regional 
variation has been traced out in the male literacy rate of Bihar. The highest male 
literacy rate has been recorded from the districts of Rohtas (75.3 per cent), Bhojpur 
(74.3 per cent), Patna (73.3 per cent), Buxar (71.9 per cent), Aurangabad (71.1 per 
cent), Jehanabad (70.1 per cent). The south-east districts of the state lie under medium 
grade of literacy rate (Table 3). The districts of Sitamarhi (49.4 per cent), East 
Champaran (49.3 per cent), Madhepura (48.8 per cent), Araria (46.4 percent), Purnia 
(45.6 per cent), Sheohar (45.3 per cent), Katuhar (45.3 per cent), Kishanganj (42.7 
per cent), fall under lowest literacy group (Table 3). 


Rural -Urban Male literacy Rate 


The average literacy rates of males in urban areas are substantially higher than the 
rural areas. It is 77.3 per cent against 57.2 per cent for rural male. The ranges of 
variation ın literacy rate among urban population are 85.1 per cent to 54.5 per cent, 
whereas, this variation in rural areas ranges between 74 per cent (Rohtas) to 39.5 
per cent (Kishanganj) (Table 3). 

The districts of Rohtas (74 per cerit), Bhojpur (73.4 per cent), Buxar (70.7 per 
cent) and Aurangabad (70 per cent) have high rural male literacy rate, whereas the 
districts of Jehanad, Kaimur, Siwan, Saran, Munger, Nalanda, Patna, Gopalgang, 
Vaishali, Sheikhpura, Gaya, Nawada, Lakhisarai, Begusarai, Samastipur, Muzaffarpur, 
Madhubani, Jamui, Bhagalpur, Banka, Darbhanga, Supaul and Khagaria have medium 
literacy rate ranges from 69.3 per cent to 51.1 per cent. And, the districts of Saharsa, 
West Champaran, Sitamarhi, East Champaran, Madhepura, Sheohar, Araria, Purnia, 
Katihar and Kishangang fall under the lowest male literacy rate. 

The highest urban male literacy has been recorded from the district of Kaimur 
(85.1 per cent) followed by Patna (84.7 per cent) and it was the lowest in the 
district of Sheohar (54.5 per cent). 


~4 
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TABLE 3: DISTRIBUTION OF MALE LITERACY RATE IN BIHAR, 2001 
SL No, Districts Total Rural Urban 


I West Champaran 51.1 48.5 72.4 
2 East Champaran 49.3 47.4 75.5 
3 Sheohar 45.3 44.9 ~ 545 
4 Sitamarhı 49.4 47.7 74.7 
5 Madhubani 56.8 56.1 73.9 
6 Supaul! 52.4 $1.2 72.8 
7 Araria 46.4 44.7 69.8 
8 Kishanganj 42.7 39.5 68.7 
9 Purnia 45.6 42.2 78.2 
10-  Kathar 453 41.4 80.2 
ll Madhepura 48.8 ATA 76:4 
12 Saharsa 51.7 48.8 798 
13 Darbhanga 56.7 54.2 83 
14 Muzaffarpur 59.1 56.4 83 
15 Gopalganj ~ 63 62.3 73.2 
16 Siwan 67.3 66.5 78.4 
17 Saran | 67.3 66.3 76.5 
18 Vaishali 63.2 62.3 74:9 
19 Samastipur 576 56.5 83.9 
20 Begusarai 59.1 57.8 84.9 
21 Khagaria 51.8 50.1 TIA 
22 Bhagalpur 59.2 54.8 71.3 
23 Banka 55.3 54.8 67.8 
24 Munger 69.9 64.5 í 83.1 
25  Lakhisarai 60.7 58.8 71.1 
26 Sheikhpura 61.9 59.9 12.7 
27 Nalanda 66.4 = 645 71.2 
28 Patna 73.3 64.5 84.7 
29 Bhojpur 743 3.4 79.2 
30 Buxar 71.9 70.7 82.9 
31 Kaimur (Bhabua) 69.7 69.1 85.1 
32 . Rohas ` 753 74 83.1 
33 Jehanabad 70.1 69.3 79.3 
34 Aurangabad 711 70 82.4 
35 Gaya 633 597 83.4 
36 Nawada 60.6 58.9 79.3 


37 , Jamui 57.1 55.1 79.7 
Source: Census of India, 2001. 
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. Distribution of Male literacy Rate in Bihar 2001 





Figure 3 


Parents with limited resources invest in educating their sons, as it is typically, 
assumed that girls will ultimately be married and live with their in-laws. 


Female Literacy Rate 


The female literacy rate is lesser than those of males and varies widely at district 
level with a maximum of 50.8 per cent in Patna and minimum of 18.6 per cent in 
Kishangang .Exceptionally, Patna with 50.8 per cent female literacy rate, the 
remaining districts of Bihar falling below the average female literacy rate of the 
State. 

The districts below 25 per cent female literacy rate are Kishangang (18.6 per 
cent), Supaul (20.8 per cent), Madhepura (22.8 per cent), Araria (22.4 per cent), 
Purnia (23.4 per cent), Katihar (23.8 per cent), Sheohar (23.9 per cent) and East 
Champaran (24.3 per cent). These districts have large concentration of poor 
Muslims. 

The female literacy rate of 23 districts of the state varies from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent. The highest female literacy rate has been recorded from the districts of 
Buxar (39.9 per cent) where as lowest from the district of West-Champaram (25.2 
per cent) (Table. and Fig. 4). Five district of the state namely Patna (50.8 per cent), 
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Munger (47.4 per cent), Rohtas.(45.7 per cent), Aurangabad (41.9 per cent) and 
Bhojpur (41.8 per cent) have above 40 per cent female literacy rate. 


TABLE 4 : DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE LITERACY RATE IN BIHAR, 2001 
SL No. Districts Total Rural Urban 


l West Champaran 25.2 21.9 53.3 
2 East Champaran 243 22 57.2 
3 Sheohar 23.9 23.6 31.2 
4 Sitamarhi 26.1 24.3 562 
5 Madhubani 26.2 25.4 50.9 
6 Supaul 20.8 19.3 48.2 
7 Araria 22.4 20.4 51.5 
8 Kishangany 18.6 15.4 48 2 
9 Purnia 23.4 19.6 62.1 
10 Katihar 238 19.7 63 
il Madhepura 22.1 20.6 $5.2 
12 Saharsa 25.3 22.1 59.8 
13 . Darbhanga 30.8 27.6 65.6 
14 Muzaffarpur 35.8 32.1 70.5 
15 Gopalganj 32.2 31 50 
16 Siwan 36.9 35 6 59.9 
17 Saran 35.8 34 54.3 
18 Vaishalı 36.6 35.2 55.1 
19 Samastipur 317 30.3 66.4 
20 Begusarai 35.6 34 694 
21 Khagaria 293 27.3 60.9 
22 Bhagalpur 38.1 32.1 62.9 
23 Banka 28.7 27.9 50.6 
24 Munger 47.4 39.3 67.8 
25 Lakhisarai 34 31.2 49.7 
26 Shekhpura i 33.9 30.9 50.5 
27 Nalanda 38.6 35 58.6 
28 Patna 50.8 36.6 70.2 
29 Bhojpur 41.8 385 62.4 
30 Buxar 39.9 37.5 629 
31 Kaimur (Bhabua) 38.8 37.9 66.8 
32 Rohtas 45.7 42.9 63.9 
33 Jehanabad 39.4 37.9 ; 58.2 
34 Aurangabad 419 39.9 63.4 
35 Gaya 36.7 31.8 66.7 
36 Nawada 32.2 29.7 61.9 


37 Jamui 26.3 23.9 56.2 
Source: Census of India, 2001 
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Distribution of Female Literacy Rat in Bihar 2001 
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Figure 4 


Rural -Urban Female literacy Rate 


There is a wide gap between rural urban female literacy rates. The urban female 
literacy rate for the state is 58.42 per cent whereas it is 29.57 per cent for the rural — 
areas. Among the districts of rural areas it runs from 15.4 per cent to 42.9 per cent, 
whereas in urban areas it ranges from 31.2 per cent (Sheohar) to 70.5 per cent 
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(Muzaffarpur). The rural areas Rohtas has the highest female literacy rate and 
Kishangang has the lowest female literacy rate. The high female literacy rate in 
rural areas found in the districts of Rohtas, Aurangabad , Munger, Bhojpur, Kaimur, 
Jehanabad, Buxar, Patna, Siwan, vaishali and Nalanda. The female literacy rate in 
these districts ranges between 35 per cent to 42.9 per cent (Table 4). 

The districts of medium rural female literacy rate are Begusarai, Muzaffarpur, 
Bhagalpur, Gaya, Lakhisarai, Gopalgang, Sheikhpura, Samastipur, Nawada, Banka, 
Dharbhanga, Khagaria and Madhubani. And ıt is lowest in the districts of Sitamarhi, 
Jamui, Sheohar, Saharsa, East-Champaran, West -Champaran, Madhepura, Araria, 
Katihar, Purnia, Supaul and Kishangang (The range of variation is 24.3 per cent to 
15.4 per cent). 

In urban areas, the highest female literacy rate found in Muzaffarpur (70.5 per 
cent) whereas Sheohar has the lowest urban female literacy rate. 

The districts of highest female literacy rate (ranges between75.5 per cent to 
60.9 per cent) are Patna, Begusarai, Munger, Kaimur, Gaya, Samastipur, Darbhanga, 
Rohtas, Aurangababad, Katihar, Bhagalpur, Buxar, Bhojpur, Purnia, Nawada and 
Khagaria (Table 4). 

The districts of Siwan, Saharsa, Nalanda, Jehanabad, East-Champaran, 
Sitamarhi, Jamui, Madhepura, Vaishaili, Saran, West-Champaran, Araria, 
Madhubani, Banka, Sheikhpura and Gopalgang comprise under medium category, 
the range of variation is 59.6 per cent to 50 per cent. Lakhaisarai (49.7 per cent), 
Supaul (48.2 per cent), Kishangang (48.2 per cent) and Sheohar (31.2 per cent) fall 
under the lowest category (Table 4). 

Societies with no equal status and opportunities to female adversely affect 
total literacy rate, since women usually constitute half of the total population of 
any society. 

In Bihar, the inability of Govt. School to prevent dropout of girls increases the 
probability of poor girls remaining illiterate. In addition to the factors stated above, 
the apathy and resistance of parents, unfavorable attitudes towards the education 
of girls and early marriage are the main factors aggravating the issue in excluded 
communities. a 


Conclusion 


In the light of discussions, it may be concluded that over all literacy rate of Bihar 
shows an increasing trend from 13.49 per cent in 1951 to 47.53 per cent in 
2001.Futher, in the state, however, the literacy rate is rising from 39% in 1991 to 
47% in 2001, but, still it has the lowest literacy rate ın India. What further confounds 
the picture is the considerable disparity between educational achievements within 
districts, between rural and urban areas and between social groups. The data on 
women and girls in Bihar reveal certain facts that ought to be of great concern to 
educationists, planners and policy makers. While the female literacy may have 
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exhibited the decadal increase, but it still remains, considerably lower than male 
literacy rate (33.57% against the national average of 54.16%). Girls, yet again 
emerge as an extremely vulnerable category cutting across social groups as well as 
geographical location. The social fabric not only segregates community into strong 
like of caste system but also has effect on the livelihood pattern at large. As 
elsewhere, much of the gaps ın education of the state can be attributed to caste 
status, gender and poverty, 
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GENDER, SPACE AND DEVELOPMENT: CHANGING 
CONDITIONS OF TRIBAL WOMEN IN TRIPURA 


Biswajit Ghosh and Tanima Choudhuri 





This paper speaks of the volume of changes that the rural and urban tribal women ın Tripura, a 
state in North-East India, have faced and are facing today. These changes clearly suggest certain 
distinct dualisms in the value perceptions and life patterns of these women in the state. Our 
analysis also smacks of a class and culture divide between rural and urban tribal women along 
with certain inter- and intra-tribal differentiations. In this context, the limitations of modern 
development strategies become evident from the fact that they favour essentially those who are 
already developed. The urban tribals, who mostly represent the advanced section of Tripuris, 
have by now evolved a mixed culture by incorporating the cultural traits of the dominant Bengalis. 
Though urban tribal women have lost some of their traditional rights, the gains that they have 
made in the spheres of education, employment or personal mobility are significant considering 
the'plight of rural tribal women. The paper is based on a review of relevant literature, Census 
data, research reports and supplemented by personal experience and observation. 


Introduction 


One of the most significant facets of tribal life in contemporary North-East India is 
its confrontation with the modern institutions and values which have either 
developed due to a deliberate attempt by the government to intervene in the state 
of tribal affairs or are an outcome of the spectrum of changes that the country has 
witnessed after independence. Historically speaking, tribes in India have hardly 
lived in isolation and many of them have shared certain basic social attributes of 
the wider section of society. In several socio-anthropological studies, the influence 
of factors like Hinduization, Sanskritization, acculturation, assimilation etc., is noted 
in the formation of cultural identities of Indian tribes. 

But at the same time, tribes have also been exposed to several modern factors 
of change and development like urbanization, industrialization, educational and 


- occupational expansion, politicisation, Christian and missionary influences, 


m 


“> 


community and rural development schemes, modern means of communication and 
transportation. For the majority of tribal population of North-East India, these 
exposures are no less important. In fact, the life pattern of the tribal communities 
of North-East India is in a state of rapid transition although the rate and nature of 
change may differ in different types of tribal culture and even within a tribe between 
man and woman. This paper primarily focuses on the nature and dimensions of 
changes in the life and status of rural and urban tribal women in Tripura. It is the 
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contention of the paper that gender issues are manifested differently in different 
locations and hence one should not ignore the sociology of space while discussing 
such issues. The impact of modern forces and institutions on tribal women are 
more conspicuous in the urban space as compared to rural areas of Tripura and 
such changes have heightened some new gender and class issues quite unheard of 
in the so-called ‘egalitarian’ society of the tribals. The paper is based on a review 
of relevant literature, Census data, research reports and supplemented by extensive 
personal experience and observation of the authors! 


Tribal life in Tripura: Place of Women 


Tribals form a significant proportion of the total population of Tripura (31.1% in 
2001) and this tiny North-Eastern state presents a bewildering collection of tribal 
groups. Out of the 19 enlisted tribes found in the state, eight (i.e., Tripuri, Riang, 
Noatia, Jamatia, Halam, Kuki, Chaimal and Uchai) are regarded as the original 
settlers, and they constituted nearly 86 per cent of Tripura’s total tribal population 
in 2001. Tripuris, believed to be the earliest inhabitants of the state, are the largest 
in number with 54.7 per cent of tribal population, followed by Riang (16.6%), 
Jamatia (7.5%), Chakma (6.5%), Halam (4.8%), Mog (3.1%) and others in 2001. 
Such demographic concentration induces us to restrict our analysis to the society 


and culture of some major tribes of Tripura. Still, it would be possible for us to _ 


comprehend the problem from a comparative point of view. What is more interesting 
for us here to note that tribal life in Tripura is distinctively marked by some striking 
similarities. For instance, the first language of over 80 per cent of tribal population 
in the state is Kak-Borok. Again, they are mostly Hindus (80.01% in 2001) even 
after retaining many of their indigenous rituals and religious practices. Even for 
those who are either Buddhists (9.6% in all, most of whom are Chakma and Mog 
migrants from Chittagong Hills) or have shifted allegiance to Christianity in recent 
times (10% in all and mostly Kuki, Lushai, and Uchai), a judicious mixture of 
tribal and non-tribal religious pursuits is not uncommon. Like many other tribal 
societies of India and Africa, the practice of shifting or Jhum cultivation was very 
widespread in Tripura until recently. Even today Riangs, Kukis and Lushais living 
in the hills have not departed from this traditional production process. There is 
also some homogeneity regarding marriage-rules, property rights, food and dnnking 
habits, dress pattern, housing pattern and similar other activities among different 
tribes (Bhadra 1996: 168). , 

So far as the question of gender roles and more particularly the place and 


image of women is concerned, there is little scope for variance though each tribe’ 


maintains its unique social system. In spite of being followers of the Hindu tradition 
of patriarchy, Tripura tribals have accredited a place of considerable socio-economic 
importance to their women folk. Women constitute the economic backbone in each 
of the tribal communities. Several studies on tribal women of North-East India 
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reveal that like all hill women, they are physically and socially most fit to lead a 
life of excessive hardship and exposure (Soppitt 1885; Hutchinson 1909; 
Shakespeare 1912; Hutton 1921; Parry 1932). Social relations between the sexes 
in most cases are easy and natural; men and women generally meet freely on equal 
basis. 

. Though the system of inheritance is patrilineal among the Tripuris, the father 
usually gives daughters some land. This is a kind of gift and the prospective heirs 
do not raise any objection against the practice (Barooah 2002: 104). Similarly, 

_ among the Jamatiyas and Halams, daughters do not inherit paternal property; but 
in practice the rule is not strictly adhered. Hence, there are many instances of 
daughters receiving a share of the family property (ibid. 104; Das 1990). 

In the traditional Jhum economy of Tripura, tribal women usually participated 
in almost all economic activities though there was some sort of a division of labour 
on the basis of sex and age (Chakraborty 1993: 13). Ganguly (1993) holds that in 
the ‘Jhumia society’ women might not be equal to their male counterparts ın every 
respect, but they are economically less dependent on them. It also makes them less 
vulnerable to ill treatment or suppression. It has also been argued that the higher 
work participation capacity of tribal girls was instrumental in fetching a ‘price’ for 
them in marriage settlements (Dasgupta 1993), This does not, of course, mean that 

~ in the tribal society of Tripura, women have been reduced to a position of 
‘marketable commodity’. Rather, the practice of bride price prevalent among the 
Tripuris, Riangs, Jamatiyas or Kukis is an indicative of the higher social status of 
their women. One pointer to such a condition is the widespread practice of ‘marriage 
by service’ under which a young man has to serve at the girls’ residence for a 
certain period (from six months to three years) to prove his credibility, capability 
and morality. The tribal society has also vested the right to withhold consent in 
such marriages to their girls. Long back Hunter (1973) saw Kuki women exerting 
much influence on family matters. He was also astonished by the fact that Chakmas 

a hundred years back did not practice child marriage. What Hunter did not notice 

is that this age-old practice was almost absent among other tribes too. The tribal 
__ society of North-East had not only stood against child marriage, it rather allowed 
the right to remarriage to their widows. Thus, out of a total of 209,100 currently 
married tribal women Tripura 1n 2001, only 2986 (1.43%) were minor (below 18 
years of age). All these, along with the general practice of monogamy and far more 
stable marital relations, have strengthened the wife’s position in tribal households. 

It is worth mentioning here that Tripura tribals had a long tradition of severely 
dealing with crime against women. In the first codified criminal law enacted in 
1886 by Maharaja Bir Chandra Manikya, even death penalty was prescribed for 

_ crime and violence against women (Choudhury 1993: 28). As a result there are 
““~ only a few instances of crimes committed against tribal women in Tripura even 
today. Reading through these indexes would make one believe that conjugal relation 
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in a tribal family is based on the feeling of mutual dependence responsibility, lov, 
and trust. A woman takes as much care for her husband, as she is cared for. 

Notwithstanding this, a Tripuri, Jamatia or Riang woman plays a subordinat 
role at religious activities and village administration. Priesthood is not granted t 
the women folk, and they are also denied the right to father’s property normally. 
At the village level, they are debarred from active participation in the affairs of th 
council. Such gender biases are, however, slightly less in the case of Kuki an» 
Lushai women who can exert some influence on the village affairs. Anothe 
exception is allowed in the Noatia community where a lady officer handles adulter 
cases. It should also be kept in mind that the ‘taboos’ we have just referred, do n® 
indicate subservience. The rigid codes of behaviour outlined for women in th- 
Brahmanical texts are hardly ‘imposed’ on Hindu tribal women. Hence, even though 
the ST sex ratio of 971 in Tripura 1s just below the national average for STs (978) 
it is much above the general sex ratio of 946 for the state as a whole. The ST chile 
sex ratio (CHR, 0-6 age group) in the state (981) is however higher than th» 
corresponding aggregated national average (973) for the STs and it is much highe 
than the overall CHR (968) for the state. It appears that the tribal society of Tripur» 
has not yet developed a strong preference for male child even though they are 
introduced to new ideas and systems of ‘development’. 

The moot question that arises in this context is, how are these women faring i 
modern times? Do they still hold on to their traditional rights and duties? Do literacy 
. modernization, urbanization, expansion of market economy, sanskritisation anc 
other indexes of development have helped the tribal women in Tripura to improve 
their socio-economic status? These queries have become all the more important is 
the light of our gloomy experiences during the last few decades in several parts o» 
_ the country. It has been observed that tribals are victims and refugees of developmen» 
(Singh 1993: 7). It has also been observed that thought the tribal tradition in North 
East India gave more rights to women than caste societies did, the situation i: 
changing in favour of patriarchy and at times patriliny even in matrilineal societie: 
(Barbora and Fernandes 2002: 11). It is true that the condition of the tribals ir 
post-independence India has, in many ways, worsened and they are the mos’ 
adversely affected ethnic group due to development projects of dams, factorier 
and mines. But it is equally true that the impact of these programmes and man) 
others have not been universal on different sections of tubal community. Class 
distinctions and class exploitations have made deep inroads upon the structure o1 
tribal society. A small section of them (both men and women) could take muct 
advantage of the new opportunities for education, employment and mobility leaving 
the rest into a life of excessive hardship and boredom, work exploitation 
unemployment, marginalization and sexual exploitation. The tribal society i: 
therefore not an undifferentiated single category and there are both inter- and intra- 
tribal differentiations at the present time (Shah 2010: 24-25). At the socio-cultural 
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‘level, adoption and acceptance of modern or dominant values and practices might 


lead to the ‘deconstruction’ of tribal way of life. We need to look at these changes 
while apprehending the impact of modernization and development on the tribal 
society of Tripura in general and tribal women in particular. It would also be possible 
through such micro-studies to suggest regional variation, if any, on the subject. Let 
us now analyse the impact of major socio-economic changes on the life and status 
of tribal women in Tripura. 


Demographic and Economic Changes 


Tripura witnessed several socio-cultural, demographic, economic and political 
changes during the late 19" and 20" century. For quite a long time, this sparsely 
populated tribal princely state continued with a traditional mode of production 
characterized by shifting cultivation with hoe and takhal (a kind of cutter) 
technology. The subsistence economy of the tribals could neither generate enough 
trade and commerce nor pull sufficient revenues to meet the growing demands of 
the rulers. This necessitated widespread immigration of Bengali peasants of 
neighbouring East Bengal who would introduce settled cultivation in the state to 
raise the volume of revenues for the rulers. The illiterate natives were also not fit 
for the administrative jobs of the rulers and the Hindu Bengali immigrants with 
middle class background again filled in this gap. The royal family patronized these 
East Bengalis with lucrative jobs, business and other professional opportunities in 
Tripura. As a result of such a policy and the consequent unabated influx of Bengali 
refugees, the state is now posed with a ‘demographic imbalance’ (Danda 1989). 
Over the last 100 years or so, we witnessed the transformation of a tribal society 
into a predominantly Bengali society. From 1872 to 1951, the proportion of tribal 
population in the state came down drastically from 63.78 per cent to 34.35 per 
cent, and in 2001, it further declined to 31.1 per cent. A necessary fall out of the 
enormous growth of non-tribal population is an inappreciably elevated density of 
population in this economically backward state. Consequently, the.average density 
of population in Tripura became as high as 305 per square kilometer in 2001 from 
263 in 1991. It may be noted that such density of population was only 17 in the 
beginning of this century. 

This ‘demographic imbalance’ has paved the way for several social, economic 
and political problems that the state is witnessing today. While from one point of 
view, it has led to the exposure of the ‘insiders’ to the culture of dominant ‘outsiders’ 
and consequent assimilation and acculturation, it has also brought considerable 
pressure on the social, cultural and economic survival of the tribals in general. At 
the socio-cultural level, Bengal: domination in Tripura has left several imprints on 
the life pattern of particularly urban tribal women. Community relation in the city 
of Agartala and other important towns of Tripura is hardly ‘communal’ in spite of 
ethnic tensions and hatred generated after the not of 1980. This is becquse, urban 
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tribals irrespective of sex, age or education maintain working relation with their 
Bengali neighbours (Choudhuri 1997: 31, Ghosh 2003). Such reciprocity becomes 
even clearer during each other’s social functions like marriage, birth or death 
ceremonies. It ıs, therefore, not surprising that urban tribals and Bengalis too share 
each other’s customs and cultural traits. Historically speaking, Tripuri kings 
preferred such ‘cultural renaissance’ of the ibes of Tripura in general and Tripuris 
in particular. Maharaja Bir Bikram in an endeavour to ‘Sanskritize’ the natives 
formally brought the four non-migrant tribal communities, namely, the Tripuris, 
Jamatiyas, Riangs and Noattyas, into the fold of Tripur Kshatriya Samaj. Again, 
under the open patronage of royal family, Bengali became the first official language 
of the state from the mid-19" century though Kak-Borok was then spoken by the 
majority. The royal tradition and the tribals close to them also accepted several 
other Bengali social institutions and practices like the clan system, religious 
observances, marriage rules, etc. This trend continued and got strengthened later 
under demographic compulsion. We would take up these areas of cultural change 
of particularly urban tribal women for discussion later. 

One of the major effects of Tripura’s demographic transformation was the 
emergence of a new class-based agrarian society. As the non-tribal economy went 
on growing in the plains and the exchange nexus (mostly of unequal nature) made 
its inroads increasingly into the hills, socio-economic divide between the tribals 
and non-tribals as well as among the tribals themselves became heightened. The 
state-sponsored agricultural modernization started with the passing of a series of 
laws prohibiting the tribals from practicing shifting cultivation. By the end of 1943 
about one-fourth of the territory of the state was classified as ‘reserved forests’ 
where no jhuming was allowed. This forced a sizeable section of the tribals to 
switch over either to settled cultivation in which the scope of participation of women 
is less or to cultivate the same land for years resulting in their impoverishment and 
indebtedness to Bengali moneylenders and businessmen. Problems like land 
alienation and poverty, which even today hunt the rural tribals, had their origin in 
these ‘modernizing’ efforts (Dasgupta 1991: 2113). Even though numerical data 
on the magnitude of poverty, landlessness or unemployment among the tribals 1s 
not available, 2001 Census data demonstrate that 68 per cent of rural tribals in 
Tripura do not possess assets like radio, television, telephone, bicycle, scooter, or 
car. By comparison, only 23 per cent of urban tribals do not possess such assets. In 
other words, ‘asset-poverty’ is widespread among rural tribals and many tribal 
households stili do not have full title to land. Such poverty is at least 20 per cent 
less among the non-tribal rural population (GOT 2007: 65). 

Research also indicates that tribals at large have remained isolated from the 
benefits of improved method of cultivation (Sinha 1996). As a result, there has 
been less diversification of occupations among the STs in general during the last 
few decades. Thus, cultivators and agricultural labourers accounted for 78 and 77 
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per cent of the work force among them in 1991 and 2001 respectively. The Tripura 
Human Development Report 2007 therefore laments that ‘there has been a big 
change in occupations among the general population during the decade of 1990s 
but not so much among the STs’ (GOT 2007: 54). It is worth noting here that the 
proportion of agricultural labourers among them in 2001 was close to 35 per cent 
and since 1951 this figure is rising. 

Again, a significant number of tribal families in Tripura continue to depend on 
forests and jhum cultivation as their main source of livelihood. The Survey of Jhumias 
of Tripura conducted in 1987 had indicated that a population of 2.88 lakh practice 
shifting cultivation and they subject 25,000 to 30,000 hectares of forest land for such 
cultivation. In 2007, the Enumeration of Shifting Cultivators found that 27,278 tribal 
households having 1.36 lakh persons (or 14 per cent of the tribal population) are still 
dependent fully or partially on jhum for their survival (See GOT 2007: 37). This is in 
spite of the fact that the Government of Tripura has distributed 7,147 acres of land to 
around 9,000 tribal families till 2005. Another 37,349 families received 34,598 acres 
of government owned Khas land between 1997 and 2005 (ibid.: 16). Nevertheless, 
forests remain an important source of livelihood for the non-urban tribal population 
and ironically the contribution of the forest sector for generation of employment has 
declined during the last decade due to ban on green felling imposed by the Supreme 
Court (ibid.: 38). It should also be noted that the scope for agricultural development 
in the state is severely constrained by the lack of availability of such land‘. Similarly, 
scarcity of adequate infrastructure in tribal areas has thwarted any growth of non- 
farm labour opportunities and industrial activity. All these are certainly depressing 
for tribals in general and woman ın particular. 

One major consequence of these developments is the growing gender disparity 
among tribals, a phenomenon quite unheard of in the traditional set up. As such, 
settled or plough cultivation has marginalized the traditional role of women in 
agriculture who now face a taboo to handle plough. On the other hand. too much 
of crowding on the restricted amount of jhum land forced particularly those Jhumias 
(Riangs and Halams) who live in the remote fo.est to eke out a bare living. Both 
these factors have negatively influenced the work participation rate of particularly 
rural tribal women. Thus, Table 1 shows that tribal women, who participated in 
agricultural activities almost neck and neck with their male counterpart tl 1961, 
have faced the onus of ‘development’ later. The huge decline in such a rate in 1971 
could not be rectified during the next three Census decades. In 2001, however, the 
gap between male-female work participation rates could be narrowed down to 10 
per cent. Notwithstanding such improvement, it is worth noting that among the 
Tripura tribals (a) male work participation rates have also declined during the last 
two decades, and (b) female work participation rate (37.50%) in 2001 was the 
second lowest (after Assam) in the North-East’ and it is also lower than the all 
India average of 44.8 per cent for tribal women in 2001. 
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TABLE 1: WORK PARTICIPATION RATE OF TRIBALS BY 
SEX IN TRIPURA, 1961-2001 


Census Year Male Female Total 


1961 54.76 48.26 51.51 
1971 52.54 09.55 31.04 
1981 52.62 19.02 35.82 
1991 4590 25 30 35.08 


2001 47.60 37.50 42.70 
Source: Census Report, 1961-2001 


Gender disparity in work also becomes evident in the distribution of main and 
marginal workers among the tribals. On the whole, in 2001, 42.7 per cent of the ST 
population has been recorded as ‘worker’, which is lower than the aggregated 
national average for the STs (49.1 per cent). Of the total workers, 69.6 per cent 
have been recorded as main workers and 30.4 per cent as marginal workers. Among 
the male tribal workers, a sizeable majority (86.5%) is classified as main workers 
whereas for the female workers this percentage is only 47.5 in 2001 (see Table 2). 
Evidently, tribal women have swelled the rank of marginal workers (52.5%) more 
than the male workers (30.4%). Again, the number of ‘non-workers’ among tribal 
women is significantly high (62.5%) as compared to the men (52.4%) in 2001. 
Quite obviously, such disparity reveals a declining economic status of tribal women 
in Tripura and Table 3 further shows that the process of marginalisation has affected 
the rural tribal women the most. Thus, only 47 per cent of rural tribal women are 
categorized as ‘main workers’ in 2001 whereas for the urban tribal women this 
percentage is very high, i.e., 94 per cent. Yet again, in the ‘non-worker’ category, 


TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL, MAIN & MARGINAL TRIBAL 
WORKERS BY SEX IN TRIPURA, 2001 


Sex Population Total Workers Main Workers Marginal Workers Non Workers 


Persons 993,426 423,851 (42.7%) 294,980 (69.6%) 128,871 (30.4%) 569,575 
(57.3%) 

Male 504,320 240,239 (47.6%) 207,708 (86.5%) 32,531 (13.5%) 264,081 (52.4) 
Female 489,106 183,612 (37.5%) 87,272 (47.5%) 96,340 (52.5%) 305,494 (62.5) 


Source: Census 2001 


TABLE 3: DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL AND URBAN TRIBAL WOMEN 
WORKERS IN TRIPURA, 2001 


Category of Worker Total Women Rural Women Urban Women 


Total Population 489,106 476,917 12,189 
Total Worker 183,612 181,365 2,247 
Main Worker 87,272 85,165 2,107 
Marginal Worker 96,340 96,200 140 
Non-Worker 10374 10253 121 


Source: Census 2001 
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khe rural tribal women constitute the whipping majority. All these clearly reveal 
Ihe negative consequences of process of modernization and development on rural 
stibal women particularly. 

The distribution of tribal women workers in different occupations (Table 4) 
urther reveals that there has been a sharp fall in the percentage of cultivators as 
yell as household industry workers along with a proportionate increase in the 

«umber of agricultural labourers during the last four Census decades since 1961. 
«n a state where the pace of industrialization and other gainful economic activities 
rg yet to gain momentum, a decline in the proportion of traditional activities is 
1ardly accompanied by a compensatory expansion in other sectors. This is a clear 

kndication of the fact that the condition of rural tribal women has in fact deteriorated 
after agricultural modernization. 


TABLE 4: PERCENTAGE OF MAJOR ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF TRIBAL 
WOMEN IN TRIPURA (MAIN) 1961-1991 


Activities 1961 1971 1981 1991 


BCultivator 83.07 64.59 55.83 54.24 
Agricultural Labour k 02.79 28.32 37.08 36.59 
Mining, Live Stock, Forestry, Fishing, 

_Hunting, Plantation and Allied Activities 1.12 3.73 1.86 2.22 
Household Industry 10.96 0.56 0.51 0.59 
Trade & Commerce 0.11 0.10 0.14 0.24 


Other Services 0.95 1.84 5.54 5.28 
Source: Census Reports, 1961-1991 


TABLE 5: MAJOR ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF RURAL AND URBAN TRIBAL 
WOMEN IN TRIPURA, 2001 (MAIN & MARGINAL) 


Category of Work Activity ~ Total (%) Rural (%) Urban (%) 
Main Cultivator 40,101 (46) 40097 (47) 4 (0.2) 
s Agricultural Labour“ 30:045 (34.4) 30032 (35.3) 16 (0.8) 
er Household Industry 1,507 (1.7) 1487 (1.7) 20 (0.9) 
Other Services 15,616 (17.9) 13549 (15.9) 2067 (98.1) 
Total 87,272 (100) 85165 2107 (100) 
Marginal Cultivator 31,273 (32.5) 31270 (32.5) 3 (2.2) 
Agricultural Labour 49,820 (51.7) 49813 (51.8) 7(5) 
*Yousehold Industry 4,873 (5) 4864 (5) 9 (6.4) 
Other Services 10,374 (10.8) 10253 (10.7) 121 (86.4) 
Total 96,340 (100) 96200 (100) 140 (100) 


Source: Census Report, 2001 


t-- Table 5 further reveals that in between 1991 and 2001, there has been some 
rise in ‘other worker’ category for tribal women with corresponding decline in the 
share of cultivators and agricultural labourers. But ın view of the fact that these 
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‘other services’ are confined mainly to urban areas, the share of a vast majority of 
mostly illiterate rural women in it is less. Today, rural tribal women in Tripura 
mostly sustain as marginal workers and for many of them the job of agricultural 
labourers is the only option. It is obvious that the impact of such marginalization 
on the health and nutritional status of rural tibal women would be deleterious. The 
Government of Tripura (2007: 140) does acknowledge such a state in spite of the 
implementation of several developmental schemes during the last few decades 
including formation of Tripura Tribal Autonomous District Council (TTAADC) 
and political empowerment of women ın local bodies. All these clearly imply that 
_ along with tribe-non-tribe disparity, a heightened gender disparity including a rural- 
urban divide typically characterize modern tribal life in Tripura. Let us now turn to 
these ugly faces of social development. 


Urbanization and Related Social Changes 


Urbanization is a new phenomenon in Tripura although a tiny urban society did 
exist even during the late 19 century. Initially this small urban community consisted 
mainly of the royal notables, the parasitical elites related to the king and officials 
of the princely administration. This ‘enlightened’ tribal community of Agartala, 
the capital of Tripura, had little or no cultural linkage with the rural tribals. The 
ruling elites of Tripura, belonging to the Tripuri community, perpetuated a policy ~ 
of dualism among the advanced and backward (or hilly) section of the natives. 
This dualism visibly persists even today although of late the pace of urbanization 
and modernization has gained momentum in the state. 

Table 6 shows that the percentage of urban population in the state has increased _ 
from 6.7 per cent in 1951 to 17.06 per cent in 2001. But only a small proportion ~“ 
(2.56%) of such a population is tribal. It may be noticed that the decadal growth 
rate of urban tribal population (0.82%) during 1991-2001 is much less than the 
general rate (1.51%) of such growth. This speaks about the inability of the common 
tribals to migrate to towns and cities. The much talked ‘protective discrimination 
policy’ did not help the poor tribals from rural Tripura to join the rank of doctors, 
engineers, teachers, bureaucrats or even fourth-class government employees. Yet, 


TABLE 6: RURAL-URBAN COMPOSITION OF POPULATION IN TRIPURA, 1951- 2001 





Year Total Population Tribal Population 

a a an a a e E a U 
1951 93.3 -6.7 98.96 1 04 
1961 910 9.0 98.85 115 
1971 89.57 10.43 98.78 1.22 
1981 89.02 10.98 98.69 131 
1991* 84.45 15.55 98 26 1.74 


2001 82.94 17.06 97 44 2.56 
Excluding Chakma Refugees; Source. Census Reports, 1951-2001 
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any one living in Agartala must have come to know of a large number of such 
professionals and officials among the tribals. For the marginalised hilly tribal 
population, urban living and the facilities arising out of such a living are still 
ostentatious matters. It is just not possible for the agriculture dependent rural tribals 
to migrate and survive in the costly urban environment without any solid job 
placement. Hence, for only those who could manage placement mainly in the 
government sector, possibility of migration opens up. It is worth noting here in this 
context that out of a total of 25,429 urban tribals in Tripura in 2001, 19,914 (78.31%) 
live in the district of West Tripura alone, the city of Agartala being included in that 
district. The three other districts namely South Tripura (6.70%), Dhalai (8.48%), 
and North Tripura (6.51%) are less urbanized. Furthermore, among the urbanites, 
Tripuris outnumber any other tribal group and most of them live in Agartala. Thus, 
out of a total of 25429 urban ST populations in 2001, 20741 (80.50%) were Tripuris 
and 17402 (83.90%) of them lived in Tripura West. 

Such concentrated urbanization of the tribals needs to be analysed further. 
Historically speaking, the tribal kings of Tripura, belonging to Tripuri community, 
developed Agartala as an administrative and market centre since the middle of'19" 
century. Along with Bengali traders, bureaucrats and refugees mostly migrating 
from the then East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), the kins, distant relatives and persons 
related to the royal family along with some tribal bureaucrats and high class families 
also started living in the city of Agartala. Certain prominent localities of Agartala 
then witnessed huge concentration of tribals under the royal patronage. 
Consequently, due to natural growth of population, West Tripura became the major 
location of urban tribals in Tripura. It has earlier been found that among the tribals 


- of Agartala, first generation migrants are very few (Choudhuri 1997). This implies 


that there is very little addition to the list of urban tribal elites in the capital. Only 
a few fortunate male, most of who actually hail from small towns or other urban 
centres, could shift to Agartala for higher education or employment in government 
office and enjoy the privilege of city living. For the tribal women, possibility of 
such migration is remote as they are mostly seen to move after marriage or with 
their family. All these clearly substantiate out earlier conclusion about the class 
and community character of the tiny urban tribal community in West Tripura. 
Nevertheless, after 1981 there is a slight change in the urbanization pattern of the 
tribals. This trend suggests that tribals are also slowly migrating to other urban 
centres in the districts except Agartala. As a result, the proportion of urban Tribal 
population living in West Tripura has come down from 87.30 in 1981 to 81.56 per 
cent in 2001. This might be an early indication of the expanding class base of 
urban tribals who have taken advantage of the development programmes of the 
state. We would now concentrate on the impact of such urbanization and other 
related socio-economic processes on the tribal life in general and tribal women in 
particular. 
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(a) Literacy Growth: So far as the question of literacy is concerned, urbanization 
has distinctly contributed to the nsing level of education of tribals irrespective of 
sex. Schooling facility for the tribal girls at Agartala was available more than 100 
years ago and the royal family had the credit of doing so. As a consequence, tribal 
literacy in urban areas including those of women was always very high 1n the state 
and there is much fillip to this in recent years (see Table 7). The urban tribal women 
have achieved nearly 13 per cent growth in literacy during 1991-2001 as compared 
to 5.7 per cent growth for men and thereby could reduce the gap in literacy between 
sexes. It has been reported that in 1995 the literacy rate for Tnpuri women at 
Agartala was as high as 98 per cent (Choudhuri 1997). Interestingly, 2001 Census 
shows that the urban tribal literacy rate (92%) is much higher than even the general 
literacy rate (73%) in the state. It may be noted that 56.5 per cent of tribal population 
in the state has been recorded as literate in 2001, which is higher than the national 
average for STs (47.1%). Even though the gap between the male and female literacy 
is much less in urban areas, Table 8 demonstrates that there is high gender disparity 
in tribal literacy in the state in general. Thus, as compared to 68 per cent of male 
literates among the tribals, the female literates constitute only 44.6 per cent in 


TABLE 7: PERCENTAGE OF LITERACY AMONG TRIBAL POPULATION IN 
TRIPURA, 1971-2001 


SL No Rates of Literacy 1971 1981 1991 2001 
1. Total Literacy in the State 30 98 42.12 64.49 73.2 
2. Total Tribal Literacy 15.03 23.07 40.37 565 
3. Tribal Ferale Literacy 6.04 12.27 27.34 44.6 
4. Urban Tribal Literacy 58 67 78.81 86.27 91.97 
5: Urban Tribal Female Literacy 50.53 65.21 82.1 89 26 


Source: Census Reports 1971-2001 


TABLE 8’ PERCENTAGE OP TRIBAL LITERACY BY SEX AND RESIDENCE IN 


TRIPURA, 2001 
BO ete amls ü Ruard o Urban 
Person 56.48 55.46 91.97 
Male 67.97 67.19 94.45 
Female 44 60 43.35 89.26 


Source: Census of India 2001 


TABLE 9: PROPORTION OF ST CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOLS BY 
SEX AND RESIDENCE IN TRIPURA, 2001 


Sex Total Rural Urban’ 


Total 81.1 80.9 82.2 
Boys . 82.4 82.1 83.8 
Girls 79.8 79.7 80.5 


Source: Census of India 2001 
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2001. Evidently, the rural tribal women have a very low literacy rate (43.35%) and 
the gap between the rural and urban female literacy is close to 46 per cent in 2001. 
Quite surprisingly, however, the Kuki women living mostly in rural areas have 
achieved a commendable target by educating nearly 64 per cent of them in 2001. 
This may be attributed to the expansion of Christianity among them, a phenomenon 
noticed among some other tribal community of North-East India. Hopefully, a 
very high percentage of even rural tribal children were found attending schools in 
2001 (see Table 9) and one may expect a reduced disparity in literacy among rural 
"zand urban tribal women in years to come. 

(b) Occupational Mobility: The high literacy rate of the urban tribal women is 
found to be instrumental in influencing their job prospect, dress pattern, food habits, 
religious beliefs and practices, concern for health and family welfare, political 
awareness and the like. We have particularly noticed a rising trend of employment 
among urban tribal women in the expanding service sector of Tripura’s economy. 
Census data also show that from 1961 to 2001, the work participation rate (both 
Main and Marginal work) of tribal women in urban areas has increased from 5.37 
per cent to 18.43 per cent (see Table 10). 


TABLE 10; FEMALE TRIBAL WORKERS IN RURAL AND URBAN TRIPURA, 1961-2001 


e (MAIN AND MARGINAL COMBINED) 
Year Rural Urban 
1961 48.67 5.37 
1971 9.58 675 
1981 28.07 10.88 
1991 25.38 ~, 16.84 


2001 38.03 18.43 
Source: Census Reports 1961-2001 


One additional point needs to be clarified here. For the urban tribal (both men 
and women), ‘work’ means gainful employment in government or semi-government 
offices. Many of unemployed tribal youths whom we met at Agartala told us that 

“they would prefer to remain unemployed than engaged as ‘labourer’ in the informal 
sector. This is because most of them are literate and being a part and parcel of the 
reputed royal tradition of Agartala, they have developed a strong sense of prestige 
as a member of a high ‘class’. In fact, Maharajas of Tripura attempted to sanskritize 
a section of the tribes by according them the status of Tripur Kshatriya, an upper 
caste of the Hindu society (Ghosh 2003: 226). The Hindu identity of the Tripuris 
and some other tribes (Jamatia, Noatia) had also led them to engage Brahmin 
priests on certain occasions and worship Hindu gods and goddess. Hence, it would 

‘-not be unusual for the elite Tripuris of Agartala to claim higher status in a Bengali 
dominated caste society through Sanskritization. By contrast, rural women are 
increasingly forced to join the rank of agricultural labourers. This contrast also 
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signifies the formation of a new middle class identity of the urban tribal women, 
which is no way match with their traditional ‘hard worker’ type of identity. 

(c) Marriage and Family Pattern: The social organization of the urban tribals 
also reveals some contrasts. In the traditional set up, the family was the real working 
unit for all socio-economic activities. But nuclear families of the urban tribals are 
rather units of consumption. In one survey, the average family size of urban Tripuris 
is found to be around four (Choudhuri 1997). Although technically speaking a 
family of four can also be a joint household, urban tribals today mostly maintain 
separate household and kitchen for all practical purposes The changing marriage 
practices of urban tribals also bear the imprint of local Bengali culture. The social 
evil called ‘dowry’ is growing fast among them and this has undermined the 
traditional status of tribal women in the state. Even for the tribals living in remote 
areas, exorbitant dowry demands of prospective grooms are not uncommon today. 
Urban tribals have almost given up their age-old marriage customs like bride-price, 
marriage by service, observing clan exogamy and omens, serving liquor to the 
bridegroom party during marriage ceremony, calling Ochai (tribal priest) to perform 
marriage rites, etc. We had the opportunity to observe some Tripuri marriage 
ceremonies at Agartala where except the wedding platform called sapang 
(constructed with bamboo and bamboo splits), most other activities appeared like 
those of the Bengalis. This could partly be attributed to the large scale use of 
Bengali priests in tribal institutions. Also increasing occurrences of love marriage 
have induced the urban tribals to incorporate flexible changes in their marriage 
rules. Not only this, sex ratio among the urban tribals 1s only 921 in 2001 as 
compared to a) overall sex ratio of 971 among the Tripura STs, and b) 959 among 
urban population in general. It seems that the influence of Bengali social institutions 
and practices has profoundly prejudiced their preference for even male child. 

(d) Dress Pattern: Changing dress pattern of urban tribals constitutes another 
major area of their culture change. Traditionally tribal women used to wear Riya- 
Pachra® in which just two pieces of cloth were used to cover up the upper and 
lower parts of the body. Later on, the urbanities had introduced some modification 
1n it by replacing the Riya with blouse or shirt with a Dopatta (Livingstone 1996). 
Following ethnic nots in Tripura in late 1970s and early 1980s and consequent nse 
in ethnicity and insurgency ın the state, we noticed a subtle change in the dress and 
language preferences of tribal youth in Agartala. Many of the young boys and girls 
then were seen wearing ‘tribal’ dresses and speak in the Kak-Borok even in public 
life. The Tripura Upajati Juva Samiti (TUIS), political outfit of the tribal youths 
leading the movement, and later some insurgents groups like National Liberation 
Front of Tripura (NLFT) then asked youths and students to adhere to tribal cultural 
practices including the use of Kak-Borok and all these had some visible impact on 
tribal life (Ghosh 2003). But, in recent times, with normalcy returning to this state 
gradually, tribal youths have become accustomed to jeans and T-Shirts. During our 
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visit in October 2010, we did not see a single tribal girl wearing traditional dress at 
Agartala during 4 days of Durga Puja celebration. This is something unusual given 
the longstanding tendency of the tribals to mix up Bengali with tribal dresses 
particularly during festivals. This could also be due to the impact of cultural 
globalisation among youths in recent years (Ghosh 2010). Only in the suburbs and 
villages, one can come across tribal women using traditional dresses and ornaments. 

(e) Dialect: Dialect represents the core of any culture and any change ın it 
speaks of the strength of the process of acculturation. Urban and even rural tribals 
have been used to Bengali in daily life for several generations. Such a state has 
arisen partly due to the fact that until recently Kak-Borok was not used as a medium 
of instruction in schools. Also for these tribal elites, Bengali or English medium of 
instruction offers better scope for career mobility. This is not to suggest that urban 


- tribals do not use their mother tongue in close circles or with fellow being. Yet, 


insistence of tribal political elites for the use of Kak-Borok in public life in the 
context of ethnic turmoil in the state explains the force of acculturation. 

.(f) Food Habit and Preparation Style: Dietary habits in different region of the 
work have been determined mainly by the local availability of foods. The urban 
tribals too have had to alter their food habits and its preparation style. Rice was a 
staple food for them and it continues to be one. They have neither given up their 
likings for vegetables, roots and leaves, bamboo shoots, dry fish, and pork. But it 
appears unbecoming of them to continue likings for items like insects, slug, snail, 
tadpole, etc. Urban tribal women have also imbibed the Bengali way of preparing 
spicy food. It has been observed that whenever any migrant settles down in Agartala, 
she makes it a point to learn the Bengali cooking secrets. The impact of modern 
mass media on such a changing habit cannot also be ruled out. 

(g) Religious Belief and Practices: As a result of the combination of factors 
mentioned so far, the religious belief and practices of the urban tribals are developing 
some unique patterns. Like other urbanites, tribal women today control the domestic 
part of religious activities. They also now worship female goddesses like Laxmi, 
Kali, Saraswati, Durga, etc. and offer them ingredients simular to those offered by 
the Bengalis. Many tribal settlements in urban Tripura celebrate Durga Puja with 
much fanfare. On the contrary, Ochais are hardly involved to drive away evil spirit 
or witches by them. These changes are certainly positive for the women and they 
on the whole signify changes in the institutional character of tribal religion in 
urban life. But it would be erroneous to hold that urbanization and exposure to 
modern plural life do away with primordial male dominated practices. They are 
rather synchronized to accommodate changes necessary for a mobile middle-class 
society. 

(h) Other Areas of Changes: They are several other concomitant changes related 
to urbanization. For instance, educated urbanities among the tribal women show 
utmost concern for family planning and modern medical facilities, which are rarely 
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available to the women at hills. Again, politically the urbanities are most articulate 
in expressing their opinions. This largely reflects their middle-class character, 
manifestations of which are also seen in their dress pattern, food habits or religious 
activities. But for a common man or woman in the hills of Tripura, political 
allegiance is not a secret affair and political options are expressed through public 
demonstrations. Successive electoral victories of the Left parties in the hills during 
the last five decades in spite of ethnic tensions generated after 1980 can be cited as 
an indication of this. 


Conclusion x 


This paper speaks of the volume of changes that the tribal women and particularly 
those living in urban areas are facing today. Changes cited in the values, perceptions, 
occupations, institutions and life styles of Tripura tribals clearly suggest certain 
dualisms in the value perceptions and life pattern of (a) tribal and non-tribals, 
(b) members of different tribes, (c) men and women among the tribals, and finally 
(d) urban and rural tribals. No one would deny that there are huge gaps between 
development achievements among the tribals and others in Tripura. The benefits 
of state sponsored development have got concentrated in certain hands and 
particularly among educated and urban tribals. The proportion of tribals living in 
urban areas is still negligible. Yet the processes of urbanization, modernization 
and development have hardly benefited the vast majority of poor rural tribals. It is 
apparent that the urban tribals, who mostly represent the advanced section of 
Tripuris, have been able to adjust themselves with the wider socio-political reality. 
It was necessary for their class background to sanskritize and incorporate the cultural 
traits of the Bhadralok Bengali majority in daily life. Along with Bengalization, 
influences of tribal and Western cultural traits have equally and often simultaneously 
influenced them. But it is ironic that under demographic compulsion and consequent 
struggle for existence in an economically backward state, the rural natives and 
particularly their women folk have been singled out for a life of excessive hardship, 
poverty, unemployment, work exploitation and the like. In the traditional subsistence 
economy of the tribals, gender disparity was a marginal possibility although they 
mostly followed the Hindu tradition of patriarchy. But today rural tribal women ` 
stand marginalized in the growing ‘modern’ economy of Tripura. 

Our analysis and the evidences cited in this paper also smack of a class and 
culture divide between the rural and urban tribals that the modern institutions and 
forces could not dissipate. This is not to suggest that the rural tribals are an undivided 
lot. There are distinctions on the basis of community and religion. Also the politics 
of tribalism that gained prominence in the hills from seventies is led by a rising 
group of educated youth of middle-class background. But the ‘enlightened’ urban 
tribals have little cultural link with the ‘backward’ rural tribals who still maintain X ® 
‘traditional’ life style. This dualism is so wide that some even question the ‘tribal’ 
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character of the urban elites. One would have expected the marginalized rural tribals 
to migrate over to urban areas where the prospect of a better living (particularly 
availability of job/work) is apparent. But, apart from some male seasonal manual 
workers (mainly rickshaw pullers or daily labourers), the city of Agartala (or other 
important towns) did not witness any mass exodus of impoverished tribals. Rural 
tribals also remained apprehensive of such migration during periods of ethnic 
clashes. As a corollary, the class and community character of the urban tribals did 
not change much even after six decades of India’s independence. In this context, 
the failure of modern development oriented strategies becomes evident from the 
fact that they favour essentially those who are already developed. It is true that 
urban tribal women have also lost some of their traditional rights and honour. But 
the gains that they have made in the sphere of education, employment or personal 
mobility are significant considering the plight of rural tribal women. It can fairly 
be argued that the existing models of ‘development’ by and large have failed to 
improve the economic and social conditions of the ST community and these have 
rather increased their level of marginalization by benefiting the creamy layer of 
the community. The rise of ethnic and separatist movements among the deprived 
can also be explained from this perspective. We aver that neither the ‘politics of 
electoral support’, nor the ‘ideology of tribalism’ could provide any respite to the 
large majority of rural natives and particularly their women in Tripura. The story is 
more or less similar to the plights of many others in the rest of the country. We 
need to seriously rethink about the crises of existing development stratagems for 
‘people at the periphery’. 


Notes 


1. This 1s a longitudinal study and the authors have frequently visited Agartala and many 
towns and villages of Tripura since 1987 and collected qualitative data using the techniques 
of unstructured interview and observation to understand tribe-non-tribe interaction in the 
state. At Agartala, our interactions with nearly 50 tribal families in Krishnanagar continued 
for several years to understand the impact of Bengali culture on their life style and institutions. 


2. There are some exceptions to this general rule. A father, for instance, may gift some land to 
his married daughter or daughter-in-law under the ‘marriage by service’ rule. Among the 
Lushais too, the father may distribute some property to his daughters. But sonless fathers 
are generally obliged to distribute property among daughters. 

3. Per-capita income in Tripura is low and below the national average. In 2001-02, it was Rs. 
18,759. Consequently, 55 per cent of population in the state fell below the poverty line in 
2001-02. The Tripura Human Development Report, therefore, acknowledges that ‘in terms 
of resources, the average person in Tripura has fewer resources than the average person in 
India’ (GOT 2007: 20, 59). 

4. Nearly 60 per cent of geographical area of Tripura 1s covered by forest land. 


5. Among the Eight North-Eastern states of India, Mizoram had the highest work participation 
rate for tribal women (48.1%) followed by Sikkim (42.3%), Manipur (41.8%), Arunachal 
Pradesh (41.2%), Nagaland (40.1%), Meghalaya (38.3%) and Assam (35.8%) iri 2001. 
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6. Riya refers to the piece of breast cloth and Pachra 1s used to cover up the lower part of 
abdomen. Traditionally, each tribe preferred particular colour for these dresses to distinguish 
them. 
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AGE AT MENOPAUSE: DIFFERENTIALS AND 
PERCEPTIONS OF WOMEN FINDINGS FROM AN 
ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY IN RURAL NORTH 
KARNATAKA 


C. G. Hussain Khan and Jyoti S. Hallad 


The paper attempts to understand the phenomenon of age at menopause from the “emic” 
perspective in rural South India. Both quantitative and qualitative research methods are used 
along with measuring height, weight and blood haemoglobin level. The data has been analysed 
by CSPro, SPSS packages. On the whole 588 households, 399 women between 30-54 years 
formed the focus of the study. 


The paper discusses the phases of menopausal transition and highlights the need to modify the 

- definitions given by WHO (1996). The life-table median age at menopause is 45.1 years. 
Differentials in age at menopause on socio-economic aspects, reproductive health factors and 
food and health related factors is also analysed further. Women relate the attainment of menopause 
to some important events that take placc in their life as they believe that a woman attains 
menopause when her daughter delivers and before the arrival of daughter-in-law. 


Introduction , 


The present study attempts at a socio-cultural understanding of the transition of 
women into menopause. Though many researchers and policy makers have 
emphasized the equal importance to be given to all the aspects of reproductive 
health right from menarche to menopause, the focus of the study of ‘reproductive 
health’, even after 17 years of Cairo conference (1994), is confined more to the 
concept of child-bearing. Eventually, many women are not served and many 
reproductive health aspects are not addressed to the required extent and the 
phenomenon of menopause among the women, especially of developing countries 
ıs one among them. ` i 
There are hardly few studies undertaken on the populations in developing 
countries including Asia, which focus on the socio-cultural differences regarding 
menopausal experiences and the related aspects. Studies in India on menopause 
are very few and there are almost no studies attempting at the socio-cultural 
understanding of menopause on rural populations. In fact, the present understanding 
of the experiences and problems of menopause is more often based on the studies 
‘Address for communication: C. G. Hussain Khan, Coordinator of International Diploma in Reproductive 
Health Management and Professor of Anthropology, Karnatak University, Dharwad, Karnataka and 
Jyoti S. Hallad, Research Officer, Population Research Centre, JSS Institute of Economic Research, 
Vidyagiri, Dharwad, Karnataka, E-mail-jshallad@ rediffmail.com 
Authors would like to acknowledge the suggestions given by Prof. T. Rajretnam, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Mumbai. 
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conducted with a bio-medical perspective in the developed countries. Studies done 
so far on menopause indicate a vast variation in the menopausal transition in terms 
of its experience, perception and management from region to region and culture to 
culture. This variation, both at the micro level and at the macro level, indicates a 
significant role of socio-cultural factors along with that of physiological factors. 
Hence, it is necessary to look at the phenomenon of menopause not only through 
the biological and physiological point of view but also through the socio-cultural 
perspective. Indeed, there is a necessity to understand the menopausal transition in 
a holistic perspective keeping in view, not only the biomedical dimension but also 
the varied socio-cultural matrices. Here is an attempt to understand the phenomenon 
of age at menopause from the “emic” perspective in a rural setting called Krishnapur 
(Pseudonym) of Dharwad district of Karnataka, in South India. i 


Data Source and Methodology 


The’ present paper is based on the ethnographic investigation done in the north- 
west part of Karnataka. A census of the village, individual interviews with women, 
focus group discussions, case studies, interviews with key informants along with 
participant observation were the main techniques through which information on 
various issues related to village, households, people, women and menopausal aspects 
were collected. The study concentrated on the women of 30-54 years. To analyse 
the nutritional status and anaemia among women, their height, weight and blood 
haemoglobin level were measured. The ethnographic data thus collected was 
analysed by using CSPro, DataPro and-SPSS packages. On the whole 588 
households and 399 women in the age group 30-54 years formed the focus of the 
present ethnographic study. 


Phases of Menopause 


The terms used to describe the various nodal points surrounding the menopause 
have not been consistently defined and applied, despite the recommendations 
made in 1980 by WHO Scientific Group on Research on the Menopause (WHO, 
1981; WHO, 1996). A workshop on menopause held in Finland during July, 
1985 also highlights the problems and issues in the definition of menopausal 
status (Kaufert et al., 1986). Reports on the menopause published since then 
have continued to use a variety of definitions, which has made it difficult to 
compare their findings. 

WHO report says that the term perimenopause should include the period 
immediately prior to the menopause (when the endocrinological, biological and 
clinical features of approaching menopause commence) and the first year after 
menopause. The term menopausal transition refers to the period before Final 
Menstrual Period (FMP) when variability in the menstrual cycle is usually increased 
(WHO, 1996). WHO Scientific Group describes premenopause as the term often 
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used ambiguously either to refer to the one or two years immediately before the 
menopause or to refer to the whole‘of the reproductive period prior to the menopause. 
The group further recommends that the term be used consistently in the latter 
sense to encompass the.entire reproductive period up to the FMP. WHO defines 
postmenopause as dating from the FMP, regardless of whether the menopause was 
induced or spontaneous (WHO, 1996). Women are considered as postmenopausal 
if they have more than 12 months amenorrhea in most of the studies and reports 
(Frere, 1971; Mahadevan et al., 1982; Kaufert and Gilbert, 1986; Misra and 
Saseendran, 1988; Kirchengast, 1992; Ismail et al., 1998; Sayed er al., 2000; 
Chowdhury and Alam, 2000; National Institute on Aging, 2002; Mishra and Kuh, 
2006). However, sometimes women are considered as pcstmenopausal, if they 
have not menstruated for 5 months (Lindquist and Bengtsson, 1978) or 6 months 
(Rizk, 1998) or 9 months (Frommer, 1964). 

Further, while categorizing the women into different phases of menopause, 
many of the above studies have considered only two phases, as premenopause 
(period before menopause) and postmenopause (the period after 12 months since 
the last menstrual period). Very few of the earlier studies have tried to categorize 


-the premenopause phase further. 


In the present paper, the definitions given by WHO (1996), form the basis to 
understand the menopausal transition among the women. AIl those women who 
have not got their menstrual periods during last one year are considered as 
postmenopausal women; women who felt some changes in their menstruation, 
either in the frequency of menstrual periods or in the flow of bleeding but not yet 
experienced the amenorrhea of 12 months are defined as perimenopausal women; 
the rest of the women who have regular menstruation are considered as women 
prior to menopausal transition (PTMT). The definitions given by WHO (1996) 
and those used in this paper, for different phases of menopause are described below 
in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 respectively. 


Final Menstrual Period (FMP) 


(Menopause) 


<——— Menopausal Transition Postmenopause > 








= Figure l: Diagrammatic Representation of Phases of Menopause 


Source: WHO 1981, 1996 
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Final Menstrual Period (FMP), 
(Menopause) 


<—— Menopausal Transition Postmenopause———> 















<- 


'PTMT Perimendgpause 





` Change in 
Menstrual periods 


Figure 2: Diagrammatic Representation of Phases of Menopause Defined ın the Present Paper 
Source: WHO 1981, 1996 / Italics added 


Out of 399 women, 117 women (29 per cent) were in postmenopause phase, 
which also includes 6 women who had undergone hysterectomy operation; 60 
women (15 per cent) were in perimenopause phase and the rest 222 women (56 
per cent) fell in the category of PIMT. The mean age at menopause for these 111 
women is 41.6 years and median age at menopause is 42 years. The life-table 
mean and median is found to be 44.7 years and 45.1 years respectively for this 
group of 393 women which is low compared to that of women in western countries 
(between 50 and 52 years) (Treloar 1971, McKinlay et al. 1972, Villadsen et al. 
1985, Fisch! 1992, Drife 1997) as well as that of African women (between 48 and 
51 years) (Frere 1971, Okonofua et al. 1990, Kwawukume et al. 1993, McMaster 
et al. 1997, Odum et al. 1999, Kandil et al. 1999, Sayed et al., 2000, Mashiloane 
2002). 


Differentials in Age at Menopause 


The review of the studies done so far clearly indicates that women reach menopause 
at different time period in different cultures and in different countries and within 
the same culture or country. Hence, it is significant to know why this variation 
occurs and what factors determine this variation. The factors considered by the 
previous studies can be classified into two broad categories as environmental factors 
and genetic factors. Environmental factors can be further divided as socio-economic 
factors, reproductive factors and food and health related factors. 

Women of Krishnapur relate the life situations of a woman to this phenomenon 
of variation in the age at menopause. The women who are ın a better socio-economic 
status and whose basic requirement of food and care fulfils and who do not go 
outside for agricultural labour work are considered to be with all comforts 
(sukhadinda iddavru). On the other hand, women who go for labour work with 
additional problems of husband and sons who are taken to bad habits are considered 
to be with many problems and worries (traasa, chinti iddavru). According to them, 
these worries and problems will burn the blood (rakta sudateti) or dry the body 
(shareera vanagateti). Hence, women with problems and worries will become weak 
(shareera adra agateti) and women with all comforts will be healthy and strong 
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(shareera gatti irateti). Being healthy is explained in terms of having ‘more blood’ 
(bhal rakta) or ’moré energy’ (yenni iddavaru) in the body. Women relate being 
healthy and strong to age at menopause as they mention, ‘weak body leads to early 
menopause, strong body leads to late menopause’ (shareera adra iddara laguu 
hogateti, gatti iddara tada aagi hogateti). 

Thus, women relate socio-economic condition, access to food and health 
condition of women to age at menopause. However, they do not relate the events 
that take place in their reproductive career to the age at menopause. As it 1s indicated 

„7 by the earlier studies, reproductive factors also influence the age at menopause. 
Though it is said that the age at which a woman reaches menopause is 85 per cent 
genetically determined (University Science Report, 2001) and a woman with a 
family history of early menopause is likely have an early menopause (Rizk, 1998; 
Varea et al. 2000; University Science Report, 2001), the genetic component is not 
included in the present analysis as women in Krishnapur do not remember the age 
at which their mothers or nearest blood relatives as maternal aunt, paternal aunt 
and elder sisters have attained menopause. Hence, an attempt is made here to analyse 
the effect of socio-economic factors, food and health related factors and reproductive 
factors on the age at menopause among the women. Given the type of distribution 
of women by age and menstrual status, it is more appropriate to use median age at 

— menopause than the mean age at menopause. Thus, proportion of women reached 
menopause before age 40 and 45, along with median age at menopause, estimated 
by life-table analysis are used to understand the variation in this regards. 

As it is mentioned above, median age at menopause (Life table analysis) is 
found to be 45.1 years in Krishnapur. As high as 16 per cent of the women reached 
menopause before age 40 and 49 per cent of them reached menopause before age 
45. These figures again confirm the fact that quite a large proportion of women in 
rural areas experience premature menopause. 


TABLE 1: MEAN AND MEDIAN AGE AT MENOPAUSE (NORMAL AND 


LIFE-TABLE ANALYSIS) 
__ Method . Mean Median : Number of women 
— Among those attained menopause 41.6 42.0 lii 


All women (Life-table analysis) 44.7 45.1 393 


Socio-economic Factors 


The variation in the age at menopause, according to certain socio-economic 
characteristics like caste, annual family income, type of family, education and 
occupation of woman are analysed in Table 2. 
= Caste-wise, the age at menopause is highest at 46 years for Muslim women 
~~ followed by 45.4 years for Lingayat caste women and is lowest at 43.2 years among 
backward castes women and:44.2 years among Scheduled caste (SC)/Scheduled 
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TABLE 2; PROPORTION OF WOMEN REACHED MENOPAUSE BEFORE AGE 40 AND 45, 
AND MEDIAN (LIFE-TABLE) AGE AT MENOPAUSE BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Particulars Prop.of: women Prop ofwomen Median Number of 

reached menopause reached menopause cases 

before age 40 : before age 45 

All 15.7 © 491 45.1 393 
Caste of woman ae ; 
Lingayats 13.9 47.4 45.4 202 
Backward castes 12.1 62.9 43.2 60 q 
SC/ST 20.9 55.0 442 63 > 
Muslim 18.6 41.2 46.0 68 
Annual family income (Rs) 
Up to 4,000 16.8 39.3 46.0 169 
4,001-10,000 , 173 57.8 44.3 159 
More than 10,000 ` 9.4 50.3 45.0 0 65 
Type of family 
Nuclear 17.9 44.2 45.5 238 
Extended 13.4 32.7 45.9 55 
Joint 131 56.5 44.5 100 
Education of woman at 
Illiterate 172 52.0 44.8 321 
1-7 standard 8.8 23.4 46.7 49 
8" std and above 0.0 _ 25.0 49.7 23 
Occupation of woman 
Cultivator 14.9 40.5 461 107 
Labourer 17.9 54.8 44.5 171 
Business/Salaried 16.2 29.1 45.4 20 


Household work 13.4 50.5 44.8 95 


Tribe (ST) women. Further as high as 21 per cent of the women belonged to SC/ 
ST reached menopause before completing 40 years of age. According to local 
doctors and women of Krishnapur, Lingayat women eat chapati, dal and ghee 
(byali, tuppa) and Muslim women eat non-vegetarian food (mahsahar), hence they 
attain menopause later than others who just eat jawar bread and chilly powder with 
oil (rotti, khara-yenni). Thus, according to women and local doctors, good food 
(Pulse and milk products), non-vegetarian food and comforts contribute to the 
higher age at menopause. On the other hand, as discussed earlier, absence of 
comforts, domestic problems and poor food are associated with the early age at 
menopause by the women of Krishnapur. 

With regard to the effect of family income on age at menopause, proportion 
of women reaching menopause very early, i.e. in their late 30s is found to be 
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more in the families with low annual income, as 17 per cent of women with 
annual family income less than Rs. 10,000 reached menopause before completing 
40 years. However, median age at menopause is found to be the highest at 46 
years among very low income (Up to 4,000) families. Women belonging to the 
extended families and nuclear families found to reach menopause little later at 
around 46 years than those women of joint families whose median age at 
menopause is found to be 44.5 years. Proportion of women attaining menopause 
before the age of 40 years is high among nuclear families. As the educational 
level of women increases, age at menopause also increases. The median age at 
menopause is 44.8 years for illiterate women, 46.7 years for primary and 
secondary level educated women and 49.7 years for high-school level educated 
women. None of the women with high-school education reached menopause 
before 40 years whereas 17 per cent of illiterate women reached menopause 
before age 40. With regard to the effect of occupation of woman, comparatively 
a large proportion of women doing business or salaried employment and labour 
work reached menopause before the age of 40 years compared to housewives or 
those who work in their own field. Median age at menopause is also found to be 
highest at 46.1 years among the cultivators. 

Hence, caste affiliation, family income, type of family, education and occupation 
of women have significant role to play in the whole issue of age at menopause. For 
higher levels of socio-economic status in general and that of education, occupation 
and income in particular, higher age at menopause was found in many studies as 
Randhawa etal., 1987; Kandil et al., 1999; Saini, 1980; Ismail et al., 1998; Stanford 
et al., 1987; Noreh et al., 1997; Do et al., 1998; Brambilla and Mckinlay, 1989; 
and Delgado and Hurtado, 1992. 


Reproductive Health Factors 


Several studies have tried to relate age at menarche (Ismail et al., 1998; Do et al., 
1998; Hardy and Kuh, 1999 and Varea et al., 2000), irregular menstruation (Stanford 
et al., 1987; Hardy and Kuh, 1999; Kandil et al., 1999), marital status (Kandil et 
al., 1999), parity (Neri et al., 1982; Jeune, 1986; Stanford et al, 1987; Luoto et al., 
1994; Noreh et al. 1997; Ismail et al., 1998; Rizk, 1998; Do et al., 1998; Kandil et 
al., 1999; Hardy and Kuh, 1999; and Mahadevan et al. 1982), foetal loss (Varea et 
al., 2000), duration spent in amenorrhoea and breast-feeding (Neri et al., 1982; 
Kandil et al. 1999), and use of oral contraceptives (Kandi! et al. 1999 and Rizk, 
1998) with age at menopause. Variation in the age at menopause, according to 
these factors is analysed below ın Table 3. 

Women who have reached menarche earlier i.e. 12 years or below found to 
reach menopause late at 45.5 years. The age’at menopause decreases as the age at 
menarche increases. As high as 18 per cent of those who had reached menarche at 
the age 13 or later found to attain menopause before completing their 40 years. 
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TABLE 3: PROPORTION OF WOMEN REACHED MENOPAUSE BEFORE AGE 40 AND 45, 
AND MEDIAN (LIFE-TABLE) AGE AT MENOPAUSE BY REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 


RELATED FACTORS 

Parnculars Prop.of women Prop.of women 

reached menopause reached menopause 

before age 40 before age 45 

Age at menarche 
12 or below 134 45.1 
13 and above 17.8 53 1 
Duration of Menstrual Cycle 
Less than 28 days 11.7 36.9 
28-32 days 16.3 49.8 
More than 32 days 107 471 
Marital status 
Married 161 52.7 
Unmarried/Widowed/Separated 14.9 38.8 
Experience of foetal loss 
Experienced 14.4 539 
Not experienced 15.8 48.3 
Children ever born 
None/Unmarried 21.5 46.9 
1-3 15.4 -© 51.8 
More than 3 15.4 48.1 
Duration spent in pregnancy 
0 months (including unmarried) 23.9 377 
18 months and below 15.4 65.2 
19-27 months 14.0 45.2 
More than 27 months 15.8 48.9 
Duration spent in postpartum 
amenorrhoea 
O months (including unmarried) 23.9 37.7 
1-12 months 18.4 50.6 
13-24 months 8.9 53.6 
More than 24 months 12.2 37.8 
Duration breastfed l 
0 months (including unmarried) 273 50.8 
1-48 months 15.2 51.5 
49-72 months 15.1 42.0 
More than 72 months 10.9 49.4 


Median 


455 
44.7 


47.5 
45.0 
47.1 


44.7 
45.9 


44.8 
452 


45.2 
448 
45.4 


45.8 
44.1 
45.3 
45.2 


45.8 
449 
449 
46.3 


44.9 
44.9 
45.6 
45.1 


Number of 
cases 


183 
210 


22 
329 
42 


316 
49 


74 
311 


28 
203 
162 


26 
75 
112 
180 


26 
172 
42 
140 


30 
138 
122 

67 


Further, irregularity in menstrual cycle found to increase the age at menopause 2 
years as those women with irregular menstrual cycles found to attain menopause 
at 47 years, whereas women with regular menstrual cycles found to attain 
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menopause by 45 years. As regard the marital status, married status has a significant 
effect on the age at menopause as currently married women found to reach 
menopause at 44.7 years and it is 45.9 years for unmarried/widowed/separated 
women. The experience of foetal loss tends to decrease the age at menopause. 
Women who have experienced foetal loss reach menopause at 44.8 years and those 
women who have not experienced any foetal loss reach menopause at 45.2 years. 

Further, the effect of children ever born, duration spent in pregnancy, postpartum 
amenorrhoea and breast feeding clearly indicate that as high as one-fourth of women 
(mostly unmarried) who never experienced pregnancy, amenorrhea and breast 
feeding in their lıfe time reach menopause before completing their 40" Birthday. 
At the same time, median age at menopause is also found to be slightly high among 
these women. This clearly indicates that those women who do not experience 
pregnancy or postpartum amenorrhoea (period without ovulation) in their life, either 
experience premature menopause or delayed menopause. For other women, as the 
duration spent in pregnancy, amenorrhoea and breast feeding increases ıt is found 
to delay the age of attainment of menopause to some extent. 

The influence of all these reproductive factors can be analyzed in terms of 
compression of follicles or loosing of ova throughout the reproductive career of a 
woman. Women who spend more duration in amenorrhea and breast feeding have 
more duration without menstrual periods during which there will not be any loss 
of follicles. Hence, losing of all the follicles will be prolonged for such women. 


Food and Health Related Factors 


Studies have been conducted to see the influence of various food and health related 
factors like food-intake, obesity, health problems on age at menopause (Daniell, 
1978; Jansen, 1984; Mahadevan et al., 1982; Anonymous, 1997; Kandil et al., 
1999). Effect of diet on age at menopause is explained in terms of presence of 
significant amounts of phytoestrogens in the diet which are considered to be delaying 
menopause. The role of obesity in determining the age at menopause is explained 
in terms of production of estrogen by adipose tissue, which can transform an adrenal 
steroid with little estrogen activity into esterone, a potent estrogen (Neri et al., 
1982; Kirchengast, 1992). Effect of alcohol intake, regular use of aspirin and other 
analgesics, sedatives, tranquillizers or anti-depressants and smoking on age at 
menopause has been analysed by many studies (Jick et al., 1977; Lindquist and 
Bengtsson, 1978; Mattison and Thorgeirsson, 1978; Andersen er al., 1982; Neri et. _ 
al., 1982; Adena and Gallagher, 1982; Brambilla and Mckinlay, 1989; Luoto etal., 

1994; Do et al., 1998; Kandil et al., 1999; Kriplani and Banerjee, 2005). Most of ` 
these studies discuss that cigarette smoking may contribute to.early ovarian 

insufficiency, which may lead to early or precocious menopause. Those who do 

not smoke tend to be heavier than those who smoke. Hence, it is possible to attribute 

differences in menopausal age between smokers and non-smokers either to the 
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increased amount of adipose tissue (delays menstruation), or to the toxic effects of 
smoking (contributes to early menopause). 

The review of above studies indicates that as far as effect of food is concerned, 
it is the availability of protein, vitamins and minerals which is very important. 
Hence, the consumption of food items like dal, curd, green leafy vegetables, fruits 
and non-vegetarian food are included in the present analysis. Other than these 
food items, women of Krishnapur consume cereals and non-leafy vegetables. 
However, consumption of these two food items is universal in Krishnapur and not 
much variation is observed in the intake of these food items. Nutritional status of 
women ıs seen also in terms of anaemia and obesity to compare the women who 
are in different phases of menopausal transition. However, prevalence of anaemia 
and obesity is not included in the analysis of age at menopause as these two 
indicators describe the condition at the time of survey and by these we can not say 
about the earlier situation, before attaining menopause. Women in study area neither 
drink alcohol nor do they smoke. As consumption of tea is observed more among 
these women and it is said that taking tea not only postpones the timing of taking 
food but also reduces the quantity of food consumed, consumption of tea is taken 
here as a proxy for smoking and drinking alcohol. During severe illness or surgery, 
medicines are used to a greater extent and thus, experience of severe illness or 
surgery is included, so as to see the effect of use of medicines for longer duration, 
on the age at menopause. Table 4 gives the proportion of women reached menopause 
by the age 40 and 45 years along with median age at menopause by these food and 
health related factors. 

Frequent consumption of dal, green leafy vegetables and eating non-vegetanan 
food do not show any influence on age at menopause as it is seen that women who 
consume these food items less frequently attain menopause late compared to those 
women who consume these items more frequently. However, increase in the age at 
menopause is seen among the women who consume curds and fruits frequently as, 
such women reach menopause more than a year later than those women who consume 
these food items rarely. As high as 21 per cent of women consuming curds less 
frequently found to attain menopause before age 40. Further, frequent consumption 
of tea influences the age at menopause significantly. Women who reported that they 
drink ‘more’ (more than 3 times ın a day) tea, reach menopause earlier at 44.5 years 
compared to the women who reported that they drink ‘less’ (less than 4 times a day) 
tea, as the latter group found to reach menopause at 45.6 years. Hence ‘more’ 
consumption of tea decreases the age of reaching menopause by more than | year. 

Use of medicines for longer duration is analysed here by an experience of 
hospitalization, either due to severe illness or because of a surgery. Women who 
had experienced hospitalization reach menopause earlier at 42.6 years compared 
to those women who did not have any such hospitalization as they reach menopause 
at 45.9 years. Further, proportion of women experiencing premature menopause is 
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TABLE 4: PROPORTION OF WOMEN REACHED MENOPAUSE BEFORE AGE 


40 AND 45, AND MEDIAN (LIFE-TABLE) AGE AT MENOPAUSE BY 


Particulars 


Consumption of dal 
Sometimes 

Often 

Consumption of curd 
Sometimes l 

Often 


Consumption of green 
leafy vegetables 


Sometimes 

Often 

Consumption of fruits 
Sometimes 

Often 

Consumption of 
non-vegetarian food 
Vegetarians i 
Non-vegetarians 
Consumption of tea 
per day 

3 or less times 

4 or more times 
Experience of a surgery/ 
severe illness 
Experienced 

Not experienced 


FOOD AND HEALTH RELATED FACTORS 


Prop.of women 
reached menopause 
before age 40 


‘11.0 


17.6 © 


21.1 
9.1 


16.9 
13.4 


16.8 
12.4 


13.5 
21.0 


17.7 
13.2 


18.4 
14.9 


Prop.of women 
reached menopause 
before age 45 


44.7 
50.5 


52.2 
45.3 


41.8 
62.3 


50.8 
44.7 


49.1 
50.0 


45.1 
53.9 


73.4 
42.5 


Median 


48.0 
45.0 


44.6 
45.9 


45.8 
44.1 


44.9 
45.5 


45.1 
45.0 


45.6 
44,5 


42.6 
45.9 


Number of 
cases 


116 
277 


222 
171 


245 
148 


300 
93 


276 
117 


216 
177 


77 
316 


also found to be high at 18 per cent among those women have had experienced a 
surgery or severe hospitalization. 
Thus, absence of severe illness/surgery along with better food-intake and less 
consumption of tea postpone the timing of menopause by 2-3 years. This coincides 
with the perception of women of Krishnapur who possess the knowledge that better 
health and nutritional condition of women delays the attainment of menopause. 


Predicting the Timing of Menopause 


Women usually relate the attainment of menopause not to their own age (vayassu) 
but to some important events (vishay) that take place in their life and family during 
the time of attainment of menopause and hence, the word ‘timing of menopause’ 
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(muttu hogu velya) is used here to réfer to the perceptions of women, instead of 
referring it as ‘age at menopause’ (muttu hogu vayassu). — 

Women believe that a woman usually attains menopause when her daughter 
delivers a baby which in general is expressed as, “hennmakkalu hadadaag hogateti”. 
Though some women opine that it could be the delivery of any daughter irrespective 
of her birth order, majority of them feel that a mother attains menopause when her 
eldest daughter’s first delivery takes place (chochchal magal hadadaag hogateti). 
Some of these women feel that, the menstrual period of a mother and the delivery 
of her daughter (mostly the eldest daughter) should coincide and then only the 
menstruation of mother stops. If a woman is about to get her grandchild, she will 
be happy to reach menopause. Daughter’s delivery is considered as an opportunity 
by the mother to follow certain practices so that she would reach menopause. It 1s 
a common practice in Krishnapur to arrange the daughter’s marriage first and then 
the son’s marriage. By the time the daughter’s delivery takes place, mother is eager 
to attain menopause so that she can get rid of her menstrual periods when her 
daughter-in-law comes home. It is believed that menopause elaborates the status 
of a woman especially in front of her daughter-in-law. A woman who continues to 
menstruate even after the arrival of her daughter-in-law is said to be put to 
embarrassment while interacting with her daughter-in-law. Reaching menopause 
before the arrival of daughter-in-law is valued highly and hence, women follow 
certain practices so as to get rid of their menstrual periods before their daughters- 
in-law come. It is a common practice in Krishnapur, to give ‘head bath’ (neeru 
hanisudu /neeru hakudu) to a delivered woman (bananti) and to her new born 
baby (kusu). Most of the time daughters come to their natal home for their first 
delivery and it is their mother who gives them the ‘head bath’. After giving bath to 
her daughter, the mother also takes ‘head bath’ considering that ‘head bath’ will 
remove the impurity due to pollution that has occurred by touching the delivered 
woman and the new born baby, who are considered to be in a state of pollution. 
Women believe that by taking bath immediately after the bath of a delivered daughter 
in the same bath room, their menstruation will go (holi neeru biddare, holi hogateti). 
Some of these women opine that the mother should be in menstrual periods when 
her daughter delivers, which in other words mean, when both the koli (polluted 
state), that of a mother and her daughter coincide and free her from menstruation 
and thus the mother’s menstruation will go (yaradu holi kudidaag holi hogateti). 
One more practice is observed in Krishnapur and that is, spreading the menstrual 
cloth that has been used by the mother, on horasu (cot made by jute, used to sleep 
by a delivered woman) of her daughter who has delivered. This is said to help the 
woman to reach menopause as they say, “muttu hidida arabina horasina myale 
hakidara muttu hogateti”’. 

A mother’s menstrual status is affected by her daughter’s delivery because 
mother’s blood and daughter’s blood are believed to be of single origin (vanda 
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rakta), whereas blood of mother-in-law and that of her daughter-in-law are believed 
to be of different origin (byare rakta). That is the reason why it is believed that 
when a daughter-in-law’s delivery takes place, it will not affect the menstrual status 
of her mother-in-law. Thus, women do not relate the timing of menopause to the 
incident of delivery of their daughter-in-law (sosi hadadar hogudilla). 

It is also believed that timing of menopause coincides with the timing of 
menarche of the last daughter (kadi magalu doddakyadaag hogateti). Women also 
believe that they are about to reach menopause when they get scanty bleeding (mai 
mele hogodu kadimi aadag hogateti) or simular to the timing of menopause of her 
mother or elder sister (avvag/akkag hoda vayassige hogateti). 

Younger women come to know about these notions when their mothers follow 
such practices at the time of their delivery or during their sisters’ delivery. Thus, 
these beliefs and practices get passed on from the elderly women to younger women 
across generations. 

Following are some of the cases wherein women claim that their menopause 
had coincided with their daughters’ delivery. Name of the women mentioned here 
are fictitious in order to conceal their identity. 

Adivevva, a Talawar (ST) woman.aged 51 years, attained menopause 8 years 
back when she was 43 years old. She has two children, one son and one daughter. 
She got her menarche at the age of 13 years and got married after one year, at the 
age of 14 years. She got her first child, a son, at the age of 16 years and that son is 
now 35 years old. Her second daughter is now 32 years old and she had delivered 
her first child 8 years ago when she was 24 years old. Hence, she became 
grandmother first time at the age of 43 years. She took head bath after giving bath 
to her daughter and then onwards not got her menstruation again. She mentioned 
that earlier to her daughter’s delivery, her menstrual periods were regular. She felt 
very proud and happy that she attained menopause at the right time. 

Jaibun, a Muslim woman aged 49 years, got her menopause 5 years back, 
which coincided with her, daughter’s third delivery. Though she had taken head 
bath after giving head bath to her daughter even after her first two deliveries, she 
continued to menstruate. Earlier to her menopause she had not experienced any 
irregularity. She waited just for 2 months and consulted the local doctor. The local 
doctor told her that according to age it has gone. According to her, when she had 
delivered her first child, her mother had attained menopause. Hence, she opined 
that for some women it goes after the first delivery of their daughter and for some 
women it goes during their daughters’ subsequent deliveries. 

On the other hand, women do have the concept that not all women attain 
menopause soon after the time of delivery of their daughters. When it is asked why 
some women continue to get their menstruation even when their daughters’ have 
delivered, they explain it in different ways. “In the earlier days, daughters used to 
deliver at home wherein both, mother and daughter used to take head bath 
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immediately after the delivery. Hence, there was a chance of coming in contact 
with ‘holi neeru’ (impure water). Now-a-days, most of the deliveries take place in 
the hospitals and head bath is given to the delivered daughter after returning from 
the hospital and by this time ‘holi’ will go”. Because of the change in the place of 
delivery, the question of getting in contact with holi neeru is ruled out. Daughter 
takes bath only after returning from hospital by which time at least 5 days would 
have been passed. It is because of lack of this coincidence, the attainment of 
menopause in the case of a mother does not go along with the delivery of daughter. 
Some women opine that “Now, the time is not good. Women do not attain menopause 
even if their daughters have delivered” (Iga kaala sari illa. Chochchal makkalu 
hadadaruu adu hogudilla). These women felt that now-a-days everything has 
changed, including getting seasons, timely rain, economic pursuits and human 
relations. Due to this disharmony and imbalance, women are not attaining 
menopause even after the delivery of their daughters, as it was in the earlier days. 
However, women do take'an event of birth of their uterine grandchild as an indication 
of time nearing to their menopause and if they continue to get regular menstruation 
even after that event, they consider it as a shameful condition. 

Two Madar (SC) women, one aged 46 years and another aged 48 years, one 
Valmiki (ST) woman aged 47 years felt very bad that still they have been getting 
regular menstrual periods. All of them had got grandchildren. Their expression, 
‘Tingalaguttale banda bidateti’ (It comes exactly after one month) indicates how 
desperately they wait for their menstruation to stop. 

Those women who felt that the timing of menopause can not be predicted 
have the opinion that timing of menopause varies from woman to woman depending 
upon the individual’s physiological characteristics (avaravar prakruti myale 
hogateti) and ıt can not be told in advance that when a woman will attain menopause. 

Thus, though the two incidences i.e., mother attaining menopause and the 
delivery of her daughter do not always coicide, they nonetheless occur more or 
less during the same duration. Usually women in Krishnapur give birth to children 
when they are between 18-25 years, and get their grandchildren when they are 
between 40-50 years and this is the time when most of them attain their menopause 
also. Hence, their saying of Mommakkalannu kanda myale hogateti (Menstruation 
stops after seeing the grandchildren) sounds precise in depicting their belief 
regarding timing of menopause than any of the sayings, cited earlier. As most of 
the women are illiterates, they do not keep track of their age and age at menopause 
and hence they tend to predict ıt based on the important events that occur and 
usually. it is the birth of grandchildren.’ . 


Preferred Age at Menopause 


People of Krishnapur exercise preference, when it comes to the timing of menopause 
in their life time, because of the beliefs and notions attached to the menstrual 
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periods. If menopause is attained before the age of 40 years it is said to be ‘too 
early’ (bhaal lagoo hotu/doud hotu), and if it is attained after 50 years it is perceived 
as ‘too late’ (bhaal tadaa aatu). Attaining ‘too early’ as well as ‘too late’ are viewed 
as something rare and abnormal. Attainment of menopause between 40 to 50 years 
is viewed as ‘normal’ (sariyagi aatu), because most of the women attain menopause 
during this period. Within this ‘normal range’, attainment of menopause during 
early 40s is viewed as ‘early’ (lagu) and during late 40s is referred to as ‘late’ 
(tada) and women usually prefer one of these two time periods to attain menopause. 
, It is the perception towards menstrual periods that makes them to opt for either 
> early or late menopause. If a woman thinks that menopause facilitates easy 
movement beyond the confines of household and uninhibited interaction with men, 
she prefers an ‘early’ menopause. On the other hand, if a woman thinks that early 
stoppage of menstrual bleeding affects her health, more often she prefers to attain 
‘late’ menopause. 

Majority of the women (around three-fourth) in Krishnapur, prefer to get their 
menopause late. All such women who felt that it is better to have late menopause 
have the opinion that a woman should continue to get her menstrual periods for 
longer duration because that keeps oneself fit, active and healthy. These women 
strongly believe that if a woman attains menopause early, impure blood accumulates 

¿_in the body which in turn leads to obesity, body pain and finally growth of tumour 
in the stomach. It is also believed that when impure blood circulates inside the 
body, it is the eyes which will get affected first, as they are considered to be very 
sensitive. The reasons cited by these women are as follows, ‘It is better to get 
menopause late so that, there will not be health problems (shareera cholo uliteti/ 
enu jadda barudilla), body will be light (mai hagar irateti /halawaar irateti), 
eyesight will be clear (kanna swachcha irataava), otherwise obesity will come 
(illa andra vaata mai barateti), impure blood will accumulate in the body (holasu 
rakta jamaa agateti), which in turn leads to body pain/limbs pain (mai kai nuitaav/ 
kai kaal haritaav) and tumour will grow in the uterus (hotyaga ganta aagateti). 
According to them, these problems will not be there if a woman stops menstruating 

after ‘certain age’ (vayassu hoda myale), as by this age ‘everything’ is said to have 
been dried inside and there is no question of accumulation of impure blood in the 
body of such woman. 

Among these perceived reasons, for favouring to attain late menopause, some 
reasons are specifically observed in certain castes. Fear of getting tumour in the 
uterus is seen more among Muslim women and fear of getting eyesight problem is 
seen more among Kudu Vokkaliga (a forward caste) women. There are incidences 
wherein two Muslim women had got tumour in their uterus and women of 

ke _Krishnapur attributed that problem to early menopause. Because of these incidences, 
comparatively more women among Muslim perceive that early menopause leads 
to tumour in the uterus. Compared to the women of other castes, women of Kudu 
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Vokkaliga caste are economically better placed, literate and have access to daily 
newspaper. When the middle age women feel problematic while reading, they 
attribute it to the early menopause. 

Around one-fourth of the women in Krishnapur, who are in favour of the 
attainment of menopause ‘early’ i.e. at about 40 years, come out with the main 
reason, ‘menopause frees a woman from getting monthly menstrual periods’ (tingala 
tingala aagud tappateti) for their preference. The reasons for considering menstrual 
periods as a constraint and feeling free after menopause vary among the women of 
different castes. If Inar, Panchamsali and Kudu Vokkaliga (all forward castes) women 
feel that after menopause a woman can move without any constraints to any place ~Y 
at any time (yellig bekaadru, yavaag bekadru hogabahudu), Madar (SC) and Valmiki 
(ST) women feel that they can go for their labour work without any problem, 
which forms the basis for their livelihood (dudyak hogabahudu) and Muslim women 
opine that there will not be the risk of becoming pregnant after menopause (hottile 
aagud tappateti) and hence, getting menopause early is better. 

Thus, safeguarding the overall health by getting late menopause forms the 
major concern of the women in Krishnapur, which normally coincides after the 
birth of their uterine grandchild on the one hand and before the arrival of their 
daughter-in-law on the other. The status of mother-in-law is valued highly and 
they prefer to attain the menopausal status before they become mothers-in-law. _, 


Conclusion 


In spite of repeated recommendations made by WHO, there is no uniform and 
clear terminology to define various phases of menopause which makes the 
comparison of findings of various studies not only difficult but also irrelevant. 
Though menopausal transition is associated with physiological and endocrinological 
changes, variation in the experience and perception of these symptoms both at the 
micro level and at the macro level indicates a significant role of socio-cultural 
factors too. But latter association has hardly been recognised by the studies done 
with bio-medical perspective. The vast variation in all these aspects relating to 
menopause indicates the necessity of looking at the phenomenon of menopause 
not only through the biological and physiological point of view but also through Es 
the socio-cultural perspectives. Indeed, the socio-cultural aspects become significant 
in the emergence of issues and problems of menopause. 

The above discussion on timing of menopause, women’s preference for it, age 
of attainment of menopause and its differentials indicate that median age at 
menopause is found to be 45.1 years for the women of Krishnapur. This coincides 
well with their preference for getting menopause late 1.e. around mid 40s to keep 
oneself fit and healthy. As women of Krishnapur usually get their grandchildren 
when they are in their 40s, they believe that they attain menopause when they get ~ 
their first uterine grandchild. Women of higher socio-economic status, with better 
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nutritional and health condition attain menopause later than the women of lower 


, socio-economic status, with poor nutritional and health condition. This awareness 


we 


ty 


is exhibited in the perception of women of Krishnapur also. 

The present ethnographic study on menopause in Krishnapur makes it clear 
that women in rural Karnataka consider menopause as a natural and positive 
development in their life and accept it willingly. Menopause is not associated either 
with ‘old age’, as women feel it takes still more time to call a woman as ‘old 
woman’ after menopause, or to the ‘reproductive aging’ in particular, as women 
finish their reproduction long before the attainment of menopause. Hence, for them 
menopause means only the complete cessation of menstruation and they possess a 
positive outlook towards it. It gives them much more freedom and higher status. 
The experience of women in Krishnapur does not correspond with that of women 
in western countries and 1s contradictory to that of western culture, where menopause 
is attached with loss of youth, beauty, child-bearing ability and with aging, and 
thus viewed negatively. 

Quite often menopause is labelled as a crisis in women’s lives and hence a 
medical phenomenon, because menopause has been seen as a disease or deficiency 
condition. Thus, gynaecologists tend to emphasize the ‘dark’ side of menopause 
(depression, anxiety), which in turn makes the women in menopausal transition to 
rate symptoms and associated health care, as high as gynaecologists do. This together 
with the importance assigned to sexual activity has lead to an approach centred on 
pathology and treatment, restricting to prescribing hormone and psychotropic drugs 
without a comprehensive understanding of the menopausal phenomenon. A few 
studies have shown that menopause is becoming a medicalized phenomenon, 
thereby complicating the ways a woman experiences menopause and making her 
more vulnerable to medical control of this natural transition. Accelerating 
medicalization of a process especially in a context where women accept it as normal, 
turns into a matter of concern. 

This ethnographic study shows that the experience of menopause is not just a 
physiological event but interplay between individual, social and cultural factors. It 
also points out that the biological processes like menopause do not exist “per se” 
because they are understood, shaped and managed through the cultural perceptions 
and “emic” views in a population. Hence, it is not only necessary to consider the 
bio-medical aspect of menopause but also the “emic” perspective of people across 
different cultures. Thus, there arises a need to study the phenomenon of menopause 
by a variety of disciplines including the biological and social sciences. This 
interdisciplinary approach with effective and constant communication of results 
from community-based studies, to both practising clinicians and to women is 
imperative for a holistic understanding of the phenomenon of menopause. 

Though menopause is a biological phenomenon occurring among every woman 
at a particular period, how she copes-up with her body changes is mainly influenced 
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by the attitude of ‘significant others’ like husband, family members and 
neighbouring women and the support she gets from them. Proper communication 
between the couple, understanding each others’ body changes and needs, and mutual 
support help a woman to cope with her stresses and discomforts. Other family 
members, relatives and friends can provide important support during this stage, as 
within this network woman shares her experiences and gets more information 
relating to menopause. More than anything else, preparing oneself for the 
menopausal transition and for the state of menopause, - as done by the women of 
Krishnapur, after the birth of a grandchild - works out more effectively. 

The phenomenon of menopause is emerging as an issue owing to rapid `P 
globalization, urbanization, awareness and increased longevity. The substantial 
increase in the number of postmenopausal women in the developing world throws 
new challenges so as to understand this phenomenon. National health authorities 
of our country should see the implications of the rapid growth rate of 
postmenopausal women and should anticipate the provision of relevant health 
services, education and promotional activities to cope with the health needs of 
women in their postmenopausal years. 
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REVISITING PLAYFAIR’S THE GAROS: 
A CENTURY LATER 


Queenbala Marak 





Major A. Playfair, on his administrative stint as the District Commissioner of Garo Hills of the 
undivided state of Assam in pre-independence India, had written a much applauded monograph 
titled The Garos in 1909. This was the first of its kind, and despite other anthropological works 
carried out Since, it is one of the most comprehensive works on the Garos. The present paper 
attempts to look into his major contributions in the field of culture, custom, law etc. It also tries 
to focus on the important changes that have come about since. Finally it brings forth issues such 
as ethnicity and land alienation which Playfair touches in passing and which are the present 
hotbeds afflicting the society. This 1s why Playfair is seen to be ahead of his times and the reason 
why Playfair’s monograph has not lost touch a century hence. 


Introduction 


Tribal researches in India began as early as 1784 when the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was established by Sir William Jones to study “nature and man”. The British 
administration, missionaries, foreign travellers, and a few anthropologists 
demonstrated interest the earliest in the study of tribes and castes of India. Studies 
on Todas of Nilgiri Hills by W. H. R. Rivers in 1906 and Andaman Islands by 
Radcliffe-Brown in 1922 established the tradition of writing full-length monograph 
by British nationals. 

Due to the importance of this area a the point of view of tribal administration, 
the colonial scholars and anthropologists were greatly attracted to study the land 
and people. This area was different and distinct in terms of customs, manners and 
values from those the administrators and scholars knew of. The British colonial 
administrators, therefore, found it essential to know the people whom they were to 
rule. All these attracted not only the administrators but the military personnel, 
travellers, missionaries, tea planters and a few others to this land of the “tribes”. 
During this period a number of individuals wrote about the tribes of this region, 
which were mainly published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
started in 1774 (Vidyarthi 1978: 52). 

Studies on Garos started since 1788 when John Eliot was deputed by the British 
authorities to study the conditions of the Garo Hills. His account of the Garos was 
published in the Asiatic Researches in 1789 under the title, ‘Observations on the 
inhabitants of the Garrow Hills made during a public deputation in the Years 1788 
and 1789’. Besides John Eliot, others who compiled reports on Garo society and 
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affairs mainly for administrative purposes in the 19" century included Francis 
Hamilton, Thomas Sisson, David Scott, C. S. Reynolds, Moffat Mills, W. J. 
Williamson, E. T. Dalton and Alexander Mackenzie. John Avery, Austin Godwin 
and B. C. Allen and others also contributed to the studies on Garos in different 
journals and reports. However all information about this tribe was scattered and by 
no means systematic. 

In 1903, Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the then Commissioner of Assam, initiated a 
project of preparing a series of monographs on the important tribes of Assam 
according to a uniform scheme of treatment for better administration of the hill ~ 
areas. Major A. Playfair, then Deputy Commissioner of Garo Hills District, was 
accordingly entrusted with the task of writing a monograph on the Garos. He had 
been associated with Garo affairs even before he became the Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, and had investigated into Garo customary rights in respect of forest 
and other land resources when Garo chiefs protested against the authorities for 
alleged usurpation of Garo rights while creating forest reserves in Garo Hills. Well- 
versed in local languages and because of his close contacts with the people, Playfair 
acquired a deep insight into their social organization and material culture. He 
examined all previous investigations, procured and added his own and constructed 
the first ever systematic account of the Garos. 

The monograph describes the life and culture of Garos and as the work is ~*~. 
based mainly on field research the description is much detailed. At times he makes 
references to villages from where the materials have been collected. He was also 
helped by a Garo priest and by a Christian Garo in getting the materials on folklore 
and religious life. 


The Monograph 


The monograph is separated into certain sections, such as land and people, domestic 
life, laws and customs, and a lengthy piece on religion. Folktales and other 
miscellaneous information such as list of clans and language are detailed as parts 
of appendices. Due to its comprehensiveness, it is difficult to select and confer 
herein its important aspects. 

In his very first introductory page, Playfair states that Garos can be broadly 
divided into two, based on basic geographical locations, viz., hills and plains. He 
takes note of the census specificities while mentioning the two groups, the first, 
numbering almost double that of the latter. 

According to the census of 1901, they were distributed as follows: 


al 


Garos inhabiting the Garo Hills district 103,533 
Garos inhabiting other districts 56, 898 
Total 160,436 -d 


[1975(1909):1] 
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This sub-division of Garos based on geographical location assumes importance 
as he mentions differences inherent between and among them. Despite the main 
divisions of Garos into hills and plains, they are found to be further sub-divided on 
the basis of specific location and dialect. These groups are endogamous, and 
comprises of Akawes, Chisaks, Duals, Matchis, Matabengs, Kochus, Atiagas, 
Abengs, Chiboks, Rugas, Ganchings or Garas, and Atongs. The most significant 
differences, however, exists between groups who live closer to the plains, i.e., the 
Akawes, Chisaks and Kochus - and the hill dwellers, which constitutes the remaining 
groups. 

The origin of the name “Garo” and their numerous legends of migration are 
much discussed by the author. He refers to earlier works, such as Col. Dalton’s 
(1973[1872]), tries to cross-check with historical evidences, nevertheless deciding 
to go ahead with his own findings despite little evidences to support his claims. 
One leg of the migration-journey is rather interesting since the places mentioned 
are present-day places that Garos either remember in their tales or reside nearby. 

...the ancestors of the Garos inhabited a province of Thibet (sic) named Torua, whence, 

without any apparent reason they started on a voyage of discovery under the leadership of 

two chiefs, Jappa-Jalinpa and Sukpa-Bongipa. The first place in the plains of Bengal of 
which they make mention is “Rangamati near Rangpur”, possibly the place now known by 
that name in the Goalpara district, which once formed part of the Rangpur district. Thence, 
these people moved on to Dhubri, where reigned the king Dhobani. This king received 
them ın a friendly manner, but being afraid of them, he would not allow them to settle there 
permanently, so they moved on up the right bank of the Brahmaputra until they reached 1ts 
affluent (sic) the Manas river. Here the emigrants met with their first misfortunes. The chief 
of that part of the country was both powerful and cruel. He was attracted by the beauty of 

Juge-Silche, the daughter of one Kangre-Jingre, and endeavoured to carry her off by force. 

To defeat his ends her fellow-countrymen hid her in a cave at a place called Jugi Ghopa, and 

a battle ensued in which the progenitors of the Garo race were defeated. For a few years 

they seem to have been under subjugation. . The Garos were eating their midday meal 

when their enemies came upon them, but though surprised, they fought with desperate 
courage, and with such success, that they were allowed to proceed on their journey without 
further molestation. A place called Garo-mari ... is said to be where they made their stand. 


[1975(1909):8-9] 


The story continues and ends by suggesting a hypothesis how Garos are now found 
spread in different parts of the region. Interestingly Rangamati, Dhubri, Jugi Ghopa 
(Jogigopa) and Garo-mari are existing and Garos still remember stories connected 
to these places. In his attempt to offer proofs of Tibet as the place of origin, he 
brings in linguistic evidences and the importance of the yak (and its tail) in Garo 
rituals. 

One important aspect of life, viz., economic life, is dealt in different sections. 
In the section on domestic life, he mentions that Garos are essentially agriculturists, 
practicing shifting cultivation and cultivating the same plot for two years. In the 
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first year a variety of crops are grown. In the second year only rice is grown, after 
which the land is abandoned and allowed to lie fallow for at least seven years. 
Here, he mentions an interesting method of harvesting by the Garos, viz. 


in harvesting their tice crops the Garos have their own peculiar methods They do not cut 
the rice as 1s donc in the plains, but grasp the ears with their hands and drag off the grains. 
A harvester always carries two baskets, one on his or her back into which the nice is thrown, 
and a small basket called kerang, fastened to the waist ın front, into which are placed specially 

fine grains to be kept for seed for the next season. 
[1975(1909):34] 


In another section, he mentions hunting and fishing methods. He points out that 
though their hills are full of game, Garos know very little about hunting and in 
tracking cannot be compared with many other hill tribes of Assam. The methods 
employed are traps of various kinds. Fishing, on the other hand, is very common 
and Garos are seen making use of a number of traps like nagil, chekwe, asok and 
chekke. They fish with the help of poison too. Some amount of ironwork, weaving 
and carpentry is done by Garos, and trade in the early 20" century was confined to 
barter alone. 

On the subject of social life, Playfair (1975[1909]: 66-73) discusses, to some 
extent, marriage and inheritance. Marriage is strictly exogamous, the husband and 
wife must belong to different clans. Types of marriage include marriage by capture, 
marriage by trial (when the bride lives in the groom’s house for sometime), chadila 
(in which a girl, about to make a proposal, cooks a dish of rice and sends it to the 
man of her choice in the dormitory through his sister or some other female relation) 
and others. Playfair reveals that among Abengs and Matabengs, it is the custom for 
a man to refuse at first to marry the girl, who has sought his hand, and to run away 
and hide himself (in a marriage by capture). A party of friends seek for, and bring 
him back by force — and apparently very unwillingly — to the village, whence he 
usually escapes. He 1s captured a second time, but should he run away a third time, 
it is taken for granted that he really does not wish to marry the girl, and he is 
allowed to go free. However, this custom was not free from claims and counter- 
claims, as he says: 


Ihave known this custom to form the subject of judicial proceedings, for a man appeared in 
court one day, at Tura, and filed a petition in which he claimed compensation from the 
father of a girl for having failed to give him his daughter in marriage. The complainant 
explained that he had been chosen by the girl, but according to custom, he had refused to 
marry her and had run away. To his disgust, nobody came to seek for him, and the gurl chose 
and married another man who was less strict in his ideas of Garo etiquette. 


[1975(1909):67] 


One fascinating feature of Garo marriage is the system of cross-cousin marriage, 
i.e., marrying one’s father’s sister’s son. Such a marriage is sought for the inheritress 
whose husband would be the nokrom. At the death of his father-in-law (and maternal 
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uncle) the nokrom would marry the widow, thus assuming the position of husband 
to both mother and daughter. When there is no nokrom to marry, a widow is governed 
by the rules of akim (marriage alliance involving obligation of both kin groups), 
which states that a widow or widower cannot marry again without the permission 
of the family (and clan) of the deceased husband or wife, and then, only into their 
respective clans. This seems to have been legally repealed later as Playfair says: 


In 1883 fifty women of the Someswari valley appeared in court at Tura and applied to be 
relieved from the operation of this law. Their prayer was acceded to, and akim is no longer 
officially recognized, though still generally obeyed by the people. 

[1975(1909): 69] 


Inheritance among Garos is in the female line i.e., from mother to daughter. However 
in the lifetime of a woman, her husband has full use of her property. He cannot will 
it away, but otherwise his authority with regard to it is unquestioned. Regarding 
land tenure, Playfair (1975[1909]:73) mentions that land belongs to the wife of the 
nokma (leader of the clan group or chieftain). He, however, is always thought of 
and spoken of as the proprietor. Land may be, and frequently-is, sold by the nokma, 
but can only be disposed of with the permission of his wife and her clan members. 
All inhabitants of a village are entitled to cultivate whatever land they require, and 
may cultivate wherever they choose within the village boundary. 

Like all animistic religions, Garos also believe in a variety of malevolent and 
benevolent spirits. Playfair (1975[1909]:80-89) gives a very compelling description 
of the creation of the world and constellation of stars. Tatara-Rabuga is the creator, 
at whose command two lesser spirits, Nostu-Nopantu and Machi created the earth. 
Chorabudu, also servant of Tatara-Rabuga, is the protector of crops. Saljong, 
represented by the sun, is the god of fertility. Goera is the god of strength and 
cause of thunder/lighting. Kalkame, brother of Goera, is responsible for lives of all 
humans. Susime, represented by the moon, is the goddess of riches. Nawang is an 
evil spirit that devours the souls. Garos also believe in the existence of a spirit in 
humans that on being released from its human state moves to Mangru-Mangram, 
the abode of spirits. They also believe in re-incarnation: the lowest form of re- 
incarnation being insects and plants, while the highest form is to be re-born into 
the same clan. 

In political life Playfair (1975[1909]: 74-76) discusses briefly the traditional 
systems of governance. Since the annexation of Garo Hills by the British, laskars 
were appointed who dealt minor matters and disputes. This is done by meeting the 
villagers and inflicting fines or awarding compensations to injured parties. In earlier 
times, when evidence was not found trial by ordeal was of two kinds, the sil soa, 
ordeal of hot iron, and chokela soa, ordeal of boiling water. All such trials were 
preceded by an oath. The Garo oath is a long one, and consists first of a declaration 
of the truth of the coming statement, and then calling down upon the speaker all 
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the worst evils that can be imagined, should he speak falsely. Oaths were in the 
following manner: 


An oath 1s taken on the biting of a tiger’s tooth, which is a symbol for “if I have spoken 
falsely may my death be caused by such a tooth as this”. Meteoric stones are likewise used, 
the oath sworn on them being “may Goera (the god of lightning) kill me with one of these 
if I have told a lie”. Yet another form of taking an oath ts to cut off the head of a fowl, and 
run a sharp slip of bamboo from one side of the head to the other through the eyes. The 
person taking the oath bites this head and calls down upon his own eyes a like destruction 1f 
his word is false. They will sometimes take earth in their mouths and swear by that also, that 

their statements are true. , 


[1975(1909): 75-76] 


Persistent Appeal of The Monograph 


A monumental work, such as this, which tried to encompass all sections of the 
Garos, is bound to either miss out small details or let minute inconsistencies crop 
in. Playfair in his research might have come across some features, which were 
unique only in a specific location or to a specific group of people/persons, which 
he wrongfully classified as universal among them. For instance, while talking about 
the Garo dress he mentions a particular dress worn by women called marang- 
jasku, during dancing and gala occasions, made of dyed Assamese silk (1975[1909}: 
26). Such apparel is not seen widely among Garos and silk dresses are in reality 
only a new feature and affordable by the wealthy. Playfair (1975[1909]: 28) also 
mentions that tattooing was absent but practised occasionally by the Mymensingh 
Garos. This is again a falsity I came across during my work in Bangladesh. It 
could have been only a personalised body adornment rather than a generalized 
feature of the Garos. Again, while listing exogamous clans, he mentions a clan 
named “Ebang” (1975[1909]:64). I have never come across this clan in my studies 
among Garos, neither in person nor in narratives. I have thus come to the eonclusion 
that this group is/was a sub-clan, rather than a clan. 

One of the biggest inconsistencies in Playfair’s work 1s on adoption. He states 
that with the exception of the adoption of a nokrom in the absence of a sister’s (bride’s 
father’s sister) son, there is no adoption among Garos (1975[1909]:73). This is lacking 
on two counts. First, a nokrom is never adopted inspite of there being no son in the 
sister’s family who could marry the maternal uncle’s daughter. This is not a requirement 
because in the absence of a son in the sister’s family (of the bride’s father), there are 
other matrilineal kin members who are accepted as “allied through blood and lineage”. 
Second, adoption is widely prevalent among Garos when there is no daughter in the 
family to inherit. This absence leads to adoption of a girl child from the mother’s 
sister’s daughters, or from among other matrilineal kins. 

Despite these inconsistencies, Playfair’s monograph still has universal appeal. 
As portrayed in the previous section, the reason why Playfair’s work is still 
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considered a classic even-today is because he gives beautiful descriptions of events 
and social systems. A second reason why his monograph is still referred and 
consulted by researchers all over the world 1s because he talks about aspects which 
are no longer seen among Garos and therefore it works as a “historical” text. 

One traditional description given is that of the use of barks of trees as bedding 
and blankets. Such an article called simpak is manufactured thus, 


A fairly young and straight branch ıs cut off — the trunk of the tree is too hard and cannot be 
used. The branch is first subjected to a thorough pounding with a smooth stick, so as to 
A loosen its covering. A sharp, pointed bamboo is run along the whole length of the branch 
F under the bark, which ts split open and then peeled off. Only the inner pith 1s used, so that, 
before the simpak can be prepared, ıt ıs necessary to separate the outer layer from the inner. 
This is easily done and the rejected part is stripped off and thrown away. The piece of bark 
to be operated upon is then laid upon a smooth log and well pounded fiom one end to the 
` other with a panil or serrated mallet. When this has been done, tt 1s doubled over lengthwise 
and again beaten, and the process of folding and pounding 1s continued until the piece of 
bark has been reduced to a thick mass of fibre. When ıt has been sufficiently pounded, the - 
layers of fibre are unfolded, the moisture is wrung out and nothing more remains to be done 
but to put it ın the sun to dry Lengths are sewn together until the requisite width 1s attained, 
and as many layers as are necessary can be fastened together in like manner. 


[1975(1909):57] : 


w~ Head hunting and evidences of it are no longer seen among Garos. However Garos 
were notorious as perpetrators of numerous raids into the plains at the foot of their 
hills in the districts of Goalpara and Mymensingh. The raids were not always entirely 
unprovoked, and mostly done to avenge wrongs and as an outcome of internal 
feuds (Playfair 1975[1909], Sangma 1981). The death of a nokma too called for 
sacrifice, and it was often necessary to procure a victim elsewhere. He gives a 
gruesome description of the practise thus: 


After an attack on a village, 1f the distance was not too great, the victim was sometimes 
carried home to the raiders’ village, otherwise, only the head was taken. In the former case 
it was customary to lay the body on a ganchi or funeral pyre, round which the people 
danced. The body was then decapitated, and the hands and feet were cut off. The latter were 

— then taken to the outskirts of the village, and placed in holes in the ground in which mandal 
trees were afterwards planted. In some cases, instead of burying the hands, they were fastened 
to bamboos with the fingers outspread These bamboos were then stuck into the ground by 
the side of the path leading to the next village, as if to warn strangers not to approach. The 
corpse after having been thus mutilated was burnt, and the skull was hung up in the latrine 
of the house of the taker of the trophy. 


[1975(1909):78] 


A third reason for the appeal of Playfair’s work lies in those aspects of Garo life 
pe which have remained untouched. Agents of change such as globalization, 
industrialization and even the advent of Christianity have not been able to change 
it. Some such aspects include the rules of akim and spouse replacements which 
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still exist. Even in a Christian family many cases of spouse replacement are seen 
on account of death of a husband or wife in the family/clan. Even though polygyny 
has been replaced by monogamy as a result of Christianity in almost all sections of 
the Garos, rules of clan exogamy still persists at the level of the sub-clan or mahari. 
The unique system of teknonymy, where individuals are not called or addressed by 
name but in reference to someone else, such as A’s father or B’s mother, is very 
much present among Garos. They are still loath to address one another by name, 
especially those who are older by age and status. 

Playfair in his monograph also discusses certain aspects which have been rarely 
examuned by others. For instance, he mentions that besides the well-known sub- 
groups of the Garos there were other sections, such as the Hana Garos, Damelta, 
Baragharia (who are akin to Megams) in the plains. In Mymensingh, other groups 
such as Brak, Jariadong, Somon, Galne and Malong were present (Playfair 
1975[1909]:63). Majumdar (1972:263-70) does not mention any groups by name, 
but mentions the presence of Hindu Garos in Garo Hills who claim to belong to 
Bengali Vaishanava sect. These people were served unconditionally by the Brahmin 
priests, and thus occupied in the caste hierarchy the top position among other 
groups in the areas such as the Rabha, Koch and Hajong. In my own research 
endeavours among Garos in Assam, I have come across sections such as Baroguriya 
Garos (Playfair’s Baragharia), Horoniya Garos, Susilenga Garos, Synteng and 
Marwe Garos (the last two probably admixtured and splintered groups from Garo, 
Jaintia and Khasi). The first three groups were Hinduized and wrote “Garo” as 
surnames. 


Emergent Issues 


While talking about a fragmented Garo society, Bal (2007: 92) who studied the 
Garos of Bangladesh says, “the first and most obvious division is the separation 
into Bangladeshi and Indian Garos, a distinction which largely corresponds with 
the division into hill people and lowlanders”. Indeed, with Indian Independence 
from British rule in 1947, the Garos were divided into the Garos of India and 
Bangladesh. Later, the Garo Hills formed a separate. district within the state of 
Assam, first under the British and later within independent India. The hill tribes 
within Assam felt a sense of ethnic separateness from the surrounding plains 
dwellers and were somewhat discontented. In response to this discontent, the Indian 
government created the new state of Meghalaya in 1971, consisting of districts 
including the Garo, Khasi, and Jaintia hills. This geographical and administrative 
divide is now felt even more than ever before within the Garos. Instead of a sense 
of “oneness”, a sense of alienation is felt by those living in marginal areas such as 
Assam and Bangladesh vis-a-vis the Garos of Garo Hills. 

In my fieldwork among Garos of Kamrup District (Assam), I was repeatedly 
informed that Garos from Garo hills in Meghalaya (especially “city” Garos) make 
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fun of their dialect and also that they feel slighted by them. I could sense a feeling 
of being looked down upon that Garos of Kamrup District felt. Interestingly, the 
same group of people also spoke of a resident, a Garo woman (originally from 
Bangladesh, now a resident of the village), as “shameless” and “just like a 
Bangladeshi”. This woman was called “shameless” because she had a shop in the 
village square wherein she sold vegetables”. The term “Bangladeshi” was therefore 
used in a derogatory and belittling manner. This indicates that within and among 
Garos too, an unwritten but very vivid distinctions and differences exist. Playfair, 
a hundred years earlier, stated that there were differences in cultural patterns 
(between hill and plain Garos) which have now multiplied manifold. These 
differences are not only on cultural patterns alone but on emotional issues that 
segregate them. However, Garos are also known to be emotionally united when the 
need arises. On September 30 2005, 11 people died and around 40 injured in two 
separate incidents of firing by the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF) in Garo 
Hills. The seriously injured were rushed immediately to Guwahati for medical 
treatment and it was the Garos, living in and around the city, who, within a few 
hours, mobilized and financially helped the patients and their attendants when 
monetary constraints came up. 

Garos are often mistakenly called matriarchal. While investigating the entire 
complex of problems grouped around the question of the matriarchal system in 
India, Ehrenfel, in his Mother Right in India (1941), locates the cultural matriarchal 
circle in the north-eastern group of the Khasi and Garo. Even Bamflyde Fuller in 
his introduction to the monograph introduces the Garos wrongly as people who 
are “matriarchate” (Playfair 1975[1909]: xxxi). However, Playfair(1975[1909]:72) 
in the late 19" century was able to correctly state that Garos actually do not have it, 
and that a woman is merely the vehicle by which property descends from one 
generation to another. When other aspects of Garo life are studied, it is very clearly 
seen that women do not wield power in the economic, social, political or religious 
life. Today, as in the past, economic and social decisions, political leadership and 
priesthood are all entrusted in men. Women are merely holders of the purse. One 
new feature that is seen to creep into Garo life is the replacement of matriliny to 
some extent, and in some areas, with patriliny. Instead of a nokrom or chawari (the 
son-in-law who marries a non-inheriting daughter), it is now a fashion to bring in 
a bohari (daughter-in-law, who moves into the groom’s house) whose children 
would take up the lineage of the father, and in effect would be patrilineal. 
Interestingly, the Garos of Garo Hills opine that Garos of Assam give their daughters 
as boharis which my field experience negates. I have come across many families 
in Assam who are reluctant to send their daughters as bohari. In four cases, there 
were a series of negotiations that took place between the two clans but which 
could not be conclusive. The girls’ family refused to send the daughter as bohari 
and marriage negotiations broke down. However in those cases where a bohari 
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had been brought in, in place of a chawari or nokrom, other problems crop in. One 
of which is the complexity and ambiguousness in the kinship relationships between 
prohibitive and preferential kins for children born out of such wedlock. 

The rise of Christianity has brought in many changes in Garo life. At present 
almost all Garos are Christians, belonging to different denominations. This has 
further divided the Garos into Christians and Songsareks. Christian Garos tend to 
perceive a rather sharp divide between Christianity and Garo animism. In their 
opinion, conversion to Christianity brought about and in many ways radical 
changeover in beliefs and outlook. From this perspective, according to de Maaker 
(2009: 148): 


the emergence of Garo Chnstianity epitomizes the ‘progress’ that has been made over the 
last hundred and fifty years, in which Garo Hills has ... changed from ‘a collection of 
feuding villages’, ‘misery and muddle’ into a self-conscious hill community that emphatically 
demands for its place within the state of Meghalaya, as well as within the Indian union at 
large. Garo animism is then something from the past, an anachronism, which has been 
overcome. It may continue to act as a hustorical reference point, but in the present day and 
age Garo Christsans by and large consider animists as backward, ignorant and superstitious. 


Indeed, many social systems have undergone change. Polygyny and onchapa 
marriages? (when a daughter is offered along with widowed mother) are no longer 
seen. Erection of memorial stones for the dead, such as kima, is also dwindling in 
many places. Songs and dances have all been more or less eradicated. In many 
regions it is only stories of the past way of life which remain. However, a wave of 
“retribalization” is also seen among Christian Garos at present. Wangala, a ritual 
that is conducted for propitiation of the sun god, is now seen to be communally 
celebrated in different parts of Garo hills and in other marginal areas too. The 
reason behind the propitiation in earlier days was thanksgiving for a bounty harvest 
in the year gone by, and the ritual was infested with religious connotations. This is 
now celebrated as a secular ceremony but with many of its erstwhile regalia. In 
West Garo Hills District this is celebrated at a village called Asanangre, near 
Rongram and popularly referred to as the “hundred drums” festival. Interestingly, 
only a few of the participants are Songsareks, the majonty being Christians. In 
Assam it is celebrated annually in different pre-destined locations in different 
geographical areas, while in Haluaghat Upazila in Bangladesh, it is celebrated in 
Askipara village. In such a “secular” communal harvest celebration, the various 
ritualistic stages as performed by Songsareks are conducted, including communal 
consumption of chu, rice beer, that Christianity had abolished, followed by dances 
and sports. 

One of the major problems that have come in at present times both in Garo 
Hills and in the marginal areas is that of land alienation. To make the restriction on 
alienation of tribal land more effective, the Garo Hills District (Transfer of Land) 
Act 1955 sought to restrict transfer of land by a tribal to a non-tribal. However, 
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despite the laws being present to safeguard tribal lands, it is noticed that land 
transfers either through forceful occupation in the bordering areas or by 
unscrupulous means have come about. As a well-known social activist in Garo 
Hills once remarked, “Some nokmas give and sell land to a non-tribal even for a 
bottle of liquor”. Playfair (1975 [1909]: 74) mentions, that nokmas can and have 
the right to give land to an “outsider” for which he has to pay rent. However, he too 
would not have foreseen the problems of land alienation that has come about. This 
has sprung due to poverty, marital relations with non-Garos and pressure politics 
of the dominant group. When a Garo is in need of money, he generally approaches 
the money lender (who is a non-Garo) who charges an exorbitant amount of tax. In 
Bangladesh, in a village of Askipara as per mouza records, the total land area- 
under Garo occupation before 1947 was 532.11 acres and in 1971 it decreased to 
252.16 acres and at present there are only 171.4 acres of which 29.8 acres are now 
under mortgage to Bengali moneylenders. Unfortunately, the unaccounted “missing” 
land from 532.11 acres to 171.4 acres is now being occupied by Bengal: Muslims. 
It is therefore seen that the present day village is rather small compared to what it 
was previously, and the “indigenous” people have been pushed towards the northern 
border (nearer the hills, but constrained by the international border). It is noticed 
that when Garos feel persecuted by non-Garos they move towards the hills and 
jungles leaving their prime located ancestral lands. Again, in cases where an 
unscrupulous non-Garo marries into a Garo household, instances of misuse of 
property and usurpation of financial funds are seen. These might also occur when 
a Garo husband or son-in-law is corrupt, however while in the case of the latter, the 
clan of the culprit is present to check and admonish him (which he fears and therefore 
adheres to), it is absent in the former. Therefore, in the case of the former, many of 
his misdeeds go unpunished, rather leading to acute problems for the wife and her 
family. In Bangladesh, many Garo girls are seen marrying Bengali Muslim boys. 
In some cases, these men have been known to have married the Garo girls for their 
property and once the property is transferred ın the husband’s name, the wives are 
either asked to leave or forced to accept a co-wife. 


Conclusion 


The Garos was a very comprehensive and descriptive work on the life and culture 
of the Garos. With its compilation and publication, it can be assumed that the plan 
behind Playfair’s work was achieved. For, if the purpose was to “tame” the “wild” 
people who were head hunters and who defied the British administrators, for better 
and smoother administration, it was achieved for the whole region was brought 
effectively under British administration. If education and conversion were the aims, 
then it was achieved beginning with the first school set up for Garo boys at Goalpara 
and with the first converts Omed and Ramke (who belonged to the first batch of 
students in the school) in 1863 at Sukreswar Ghat in Gauhati. At present, formal 
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education has spread throughout Garo Hills and Christianity has percolated in the 
majority of the people’s lives. 

What is lacking in Playfair’s work is an indepth study on the people and their 
culture. No doubt he discusses many aspects of Garo life, paying attention 
predominantly to material culture and religious life, but he misses out some issues. 
Scholars such as Bose (1936: 44-46) stated that important aspects like the nokrom 
system is missing in this work. It is correct that it is in need of detailed works on 
the social life of the Garos especially on some unique features such as the cross- 
cousin marriage, akim system, nokrom v/s the chawari, the role of the maternal 
uncle, and the clan system which is the backbone of Garo life. This is where the 
contribution of later anthropologists comes in, who studied specific aspects, and 
therefore were more thorough and indepth in their endeavours. Mention may be 
made of Burling (1997[1963]), who studied kinship and social systems of the Garos 
of West Garo Hills (Meghalaya), Majumdar (1980) who studied the culture changes 
taking place among Garos of Garo Hills (Meghalaya) and Bal (2007) who studied 
ethnicity among Garos of Meghalaya, among others. 

Even though many structures remain the same, changes have been seen in 
Garo society. Besides the earlier geographical disparities, socio-economic class 
differences have come in. With the coming in of many forces of change, processes 
of detribalization (as a result of conversion to Christianity, and concepts of 
nationhood) and retribalization can be seen. Land alienation is one of the most 
emergent issues that Garos ın all areas are facing today. 

Nevertheless, the appeal of the monograph lies in its beautiful, at times almost 
lyrical descriptions of cultural aspects — those which are no more and those which 
are abiding. Consequently in some cases, his monograph works as a “historical” 
text. In it, he has also touched on some so-far “untouched” issues too. This was the 
earliest systematic work on the Garos and therefore any research on the people 
will always have references to it. 


Notes 


1. For empirical data for my PhD work, I visited the Garos of Assam (Kamrup District) and 
Bangladesh (Mymensingh District). This data collection was completed over a period of 
three years in which I had the opportunity to meet and interview Garos of different villages 
in the two districts mentioned. 


2. Garo women in Assam are generally reticent and shy to sell vegetables, livestock and grains 
in the market. Normally selling took place at home where neighbours and co-villagers 
(usually the women) drop in and buy food items either in cash or kind, or mostly on credit. 
In recent years however, a few women are now seen venturing to sell their products in the 
local markets. 


3. This refers to a system of marriage where there is replacement of spouse on death. When 
the head of household (a man) dies, his nephew is made to marry the widow, and in his 
absence his near relations. This arrangement is called onsonga or providing a continuation. 
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If the widow is too old for the young man, he is given an offer of her daughter along with 
the mother in marriage. This is called onchapa or additional gift. 
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KNOWLEDGE, CULTURE, TRADITIONS & SATISFACTION 
OF RESIDENTS STAYING IN SELECTED BORDER 
VILLAGES: A STUDY OF BORDER VILLAGES IN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


B. K Pattanaik and Sunil Agnihotri 


> The present paper attempts to highlight the contribution of the BADP. BADP deals with the 
contribution made with regard to development of sensitive border areas. The main emphasis of 
BADP is on infrastructure development, particularly construction of border roads and bridges 
Himachal Pradesh has a very distinct population that ıs composed of ethnolinguistic groups of, 
tribals and socials. People live under very harsh conditions, created by the inclement weather 
and climatic conditions. The peoples of the border district were heavily influenced by the Tibetan 
lifestyle. Trade along the Indo — Tibetan border in Himachal Pradesh has along history with the 
first state intervention in trade recorded over three hundred years ago. The border trade taking 
between India and China through these trade points is barter trade; exchange of goods for goods 
The tribal culture is gradually vanishing and 1s now confined to a small percentage of the older 
tribals. The cultural tribal identity 1s diminishing. The border district of Himachal Pradesh 1s 
varied in its rich culture. 


-=Introduction >. 


The BADP was started during the Seventh Plan with the twin objectives of balanced 
development of sensitive border areas in the western region through adequate 
provision of infrastructure facilities and the promotion of a sense of security amongst 
the local population. On improving connectivity also make economic sense for 
India. Access routes are extremely useful if a state is to expand its political potential 
outward. They permit the establishment of political and diplomatic contacts, of 
alliances between states with common or complementary interests, and also provide 
services essential for promoting development. It plays a significant role in 
influencing the patterns of distribution of economic activity and improving 
productivity Although India is an immediate neighbor to China and a natural partner 
m in making ‘the vision of an Asian century’ into a reality, the connectivity and linkages 
between the two countries are quite sparse. However, India is exercising its strategies 
in multiple ways. On the one hand, it is accelerating co-operation with China at all 
levels, while on the other it is busy expanding co-operation with many of China’s 
neighbors. It appears that such a well-calculated strategy would gradually enlarge 
the space of Indian interests while at the same time helping the country emerge as 
a key balancer to China. The globalization of the economies of India and China 
will lead to their integration with the neighboring regions. And both countries have 
Ke . 
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begun to appreciate the importance of improving the connectivity of their remote 
provinces. At the same time the economic dimensions of national strategy are 
pushing them towards opening up these territories for trade and economic 
cooperation with the neighbouring regions. This involves re-establishing their 
historical connectivity and trading routes. The government requested the Centre to 
sanction projects worth Rs 15.15 crore under the Border Area Development 
Programme in three border and snow-bound blocks of the state. As part of its 
emphasis on development of infrastructure along the international boundary, India 
has finalized 27 projects for construction of new roads in the India-China border 
area over the next four years. The government has earmarked Rs 900 crore for v 
transforming the border areas. This includes construction of 862 kilometers of 
new roads in the India-China border area. Efforts to improve connectivity along 
the India-China border is gaining momentum after the Cabinet Committee on 
Security (CCS) gave the green signal to build roads for the first time in the 
inaccessible and rugged terrain of the Himalayan borderland. 


Himachal Pradesh as a State 


Occupying an area of 55,658 sq km, Himachal Pradesh is located in the North 
West India. Bordering it in the north and North West is the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir while the souths of the state are the states of Haryana and Uttar Pradesh.-.., 
The south east and south west region is occupied by Punjab and Uttaranchal 
respectively. The Kinnuar and Lahul & Spiti district has on the Eastern boundary 
Western Tibet, now a part of China. Although a relatively small state within the 
Indian Union, it manifests with ranges in altitudes, climate and geology. Whilst 
significant areas of the state are mountainous and above the tree line, including the 
“cold desert” areas, it also includes temperate and sub — tropical zones. Lahaul & 
Spiti is a big district having international boundary with Tibet. In present times 
Himachal Pradesh has emerged as the socially most developed state of the Indian 
union. Kinnaur is a border district, located in the southeastern part of the northern 
state of Himachal Pradesh. Namgya is the closest village from the Indo-China 
border, and the Shipki La Pass is just 13 km from this village. ~A 


The Study 


In the present paper an attempt is made to analyse and discuss the findings of the 
project, which would facilitate the government and bilateral agencies for the 
formulation of appropriate strategies identify and study social, cultural, economic, 
political, needs of the people and emerging-tribal issues in inter-disciplinary 
perspective. 


Objectives of the Study esse 


< 3 
¢ To assess the various activities undertaken by the state government under BADP. . 
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* To observe the livelihood of the people living in the villages of the border 
areas. 


* To observe the survival of tribal culture in the age of modernity. 


Methodology 


The methodology adopted in the rapid survey is 
e Focus Group Discussions; 


¢ Interaction with the agencies, official and peoples’ representatives; and 
¢ Scanning of secondary data. 


Background 


Himachal Pradesh has a very distinct population that is composed of ethnolinguistic 
groups of tribals and socials. The border district village people are essentially 
ascendants of Mongols. The tribal population of border district of Himachal Pradesh 
constitutes of Kinnars, and Lahaulis. The people have traditionally been referred 
to as Kinners. The term Kinnauras is also widely used. They live under very harsh 
conditions, created by the inclement weather and climatic conditions. Kinnaur lies 
close to the Indo Tibet border. Its proximity to Tibet, the people of the border 
district is heavily influenced by the Tibetan lifestyle. Hinuds are in majority but 
Buddhists too form a considerable population, primarily in the northern and central 
region. Almost al! the village has a gompa or a temple. Some of the famous Buddhist 
places include the village of Morang, Puh, Nako and Chango. The Lahual and 
Spiti valley also have a strong Buddhist presence. These areas have a number of 
gompas and monasteries that stand in a rugged terrain preserving the Buddhist art 
and culture with steadfastness. The valleys are home to a number of famous Buddhist 
monasteries and Gompas. Tourists from all over the world come here to pay a visit 
to these Buddhist monuments. Among one of the border district, people Kinners 
speak the Kinnauri dialect, at present; the Kinnauras have Hindi as the second 
language. Besides, Bhoti is also spoken in upper Kinnaur. With the spread of modern 
education, English is also understood and spoken by educated Kinners. The border 
district people consist of the Rajputs or Khosias and the Berus. The Khosias include 
Hindus and Buddhists. The formers are dominant in Nichar, Sangla and Kalpa 
areas while the latter dominate the tracts adjoining Tibet and Spiti. The Berus are 
made up of four artist castes the Lohar, the Badhi, the Koli and the Nangalu. The 
people of the border district live a simple life where most of them are engaged in 
agricultural activities. The eatables used by border people are lentil, broth, rice, 
vegetables and bread. Non vegetarian items are more preferred. The culture of the 
border villages is extremely rich, which is reflected in the day-to-day lives of the 
local people. Noted for their colorful dresses and distinguished physical features, 
the people of the area exhibit a very warm and friendly nature and the ‘untouched’ 
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simplicity about them constitute an integral part of the beautiful Culture of these 
border districts 


Significance of Buddhism in Border District 


Buddhism was introduced in Himachal Pradesh in 3rd Century BC by the great 
Mauryan Emperor Ashoka. He ordered the construction of numerous stupas in the 
state. One of these stupas that existed in the Kullu valley also finds a mention in 
the accounts of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang.Today, even though the majority 
of population is Hindu, yet the Buddhist influence is strong in the state. The primary 
reason for this is the presence of His Highness, the Holy Dalai Lama (14th), Tenzing 
Gyatso. Way back in the 1960s, when the Chinese invasion took place in Tibet, the 
exiled Dalai Lama, along with his 85,000 Tibetan followers took shelter in a former 
British cantonment, Mc Leodganj. His efforts have not only ensured the progression 
of Tibetan culture in the state but he has also become a focus of entire Tibet 
Buddhism for the last four decades. His Holy Highness imparts teachings on the 
philosophy of Buddhism both by himself on regular basis and also on the request 
of various Buddhist devotees from Taiwan and Korea. Because of this, the Buddhist 
movement has regained its lost momentum. 


Lifestyle 


Due to the cushioning of the region with rugged Himalayan mountains , rivers, 
forests , itis free from any cultural imperialism .The culture of the border district is 
nicely shaped by the simplicity and traditional customs of the people and the way 
they lead lives. Tourism industry has flourished in leaps and bounds over the decade. 
The people of the border area of Himachal Pradesh belong mainly to the agrarian 
communities and lead a simple, hassle free life. All the people in border district are 
humble, sensitive and hard working. Chained by their own Vedic beliefs, the natives 
appear to have remained secluded from the modern trends. Ther life seems to be 
revolving around the mountains and valleys which they consider as their home. 
With the changing times the locales are getting proper education and are therefore 
shifting to other professions. Woman of the region wear attractive jewellery. The 
people of Kinnaur region, are supposed to be very beautiful and have an 
extraordinary collection of ornaments. In fact the women are not only adorable 
and beautiful, they are hard working also. With lots of enthusiasm, they participated 
in making pottery and men in carpentry. 


Tradition and Culture 


The inhabitants of border district have a fair complexion and are well built, tough 
and muscular. The extended family system 1s still prevalent in the border region. 
Polyandry prevails in the villages but is rapidly losing ground to monogamy. The 
border district himachalis practise fraternal polyandry and the patriarchal system 
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of inheritance. All the brothers of the bridegroom are considered automatically the 
husbands of the bride. Polyandry helps the people of the border district especially 

in Kinnaur to perpetuate the name of their family and safeguard the family property 
from fragmentation. The polyandrous tribes of the Himalayas can be compared 
with the Pandavas of the ancient Indian epic of Mahabharata, who are believed to 
have had a polygamous system. However, such marriages are on the decline. The 
women of Kinnaur are famous for their beauty and there are many references to it 

in books of olden times. According to the old scriptures, the Kinner ‘Kanyas’ (girls) 

_ were famous for their beauty and were used as ‘Vish Kanyas’ (poison girls) by the 
+ kin gs and royal families to overcome their enemies through their seductive “talents”. 


Music and Dance 


Music and Dance form a very important part of the Culture of the border district of 
Himachal Pradesh. Both these art forms revolve mainly around religion in Himachal 
Pradesh. Some of the popular dance forms in the state include Losar Shona 
Chuksam, Dangi, Gee Dance and Burah dance.Another interesting aspect of the 
culture of border district of Himachal Pradesh is the endless succession of fairs 
and festivals celebrated in the region. The main festivals are Holi, Dussehra and 
Diwali, but numerous local festivals are also celebrated with great pomp and 

a~ grandeur. The people of border area are fond of dance and music and these are key 
elements of culture of Himachal Pradesh. The songs and performing dances are 
spiritual in nature and mainly used to invoke gods and goddesses during festive 
seasons. Himachal is racy in folk music. Himachal Laman songs are quite famous. 
Famous dance styles are Shunto in Lahul & Spiti. 


Border Trade / craft 


Trade along the Indo-Tibetan border in Himachal Pradesh has a long history with 
the first state intervention in trade recorded over three hundred years ago. Colonial 
mercantile interests, the political interests of independent India and China, 
infrastructure, economic development and cultural transformations have all affected 

«_ this trade and transformed communities living on either side of the border. A 
memorandum on the resumption of border trade between India and Chinese Tibet 
was signed at New Delhi on 13 December 1991, and Shipki La in Himachal Pradesh 
was one of the two designated trade routes. The two major trade routes along Shipki 
La and the Kaurik Pass are described. Current practices, attitudes and aspirations 
of traders and villagers along these routes, and the quantum and quality of current 
and potential trade are analyzed. Based on this, the potential impact of encouraging 
legal trade along these traditional routes and the impediments to improvement in 
trade are discussed. 

E The study team visited the Namiga village nearest to the Sipkilla point in 
which border trade take place. The border trade taking between India and China 
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through these trade points is barter trade: Exchange of goods for Goods. Some of 
the important points regarding Indo — China trade taking place in the border areas 
of Himachal Pradesh area as follows: 

(1) Itis a purely a Barter Trade 


(2) Goods and animals to be transacted fixed by the custom authority by an 
individual should not exceed worth of Rs. 25000/ 


(3) Only local border area people and locally produced goods and materials 
in surroundings of border areas to be traded. The items identified for trade 
are: (1) 29 items from India and (2) 16 items from China. > 


(4) Border Trade to be taken place between, Ist June and 30 November. 
(5) All type of goods transacted are free from custom duty. 


(6) The trade takes place by the local trader with Trade pass issued by the 
Trade Authority — The Deputy Commissioner of the district. 
However, as opined by the local people who are involved in the border 
trade, the common tradable export items are clothes, utensils and grocery 
and imports include wool, goat and sheep, horse, yak, butter. 


Border district is also widely renowned for the beautiful handicraft items 
produced. The border area of Himachal Pradesh has a rich tradition of handicrafts 
the carpets, leather works, shawls, paintings, woodwork and paintings of the land ~ 
are all evocative of the rich culture of the border districts of Himachal Pradesh. 
These craft items are woollen and pashmina shawls, carpets, embroidered and 
Gompa style paintings, wood work, wooden utensils and various other domestic 
things. Pashmina shawl is one of the products which is popular not only in the 
border areas of Himachal but all over the country. But lacks of market facilities, 
these artistic and elegant handicrafts were not sold very much. Though, the demand 
for handicrafts has increased within and outside the country. The condition of 
state changed drastically with the technological advancements. It is a multireligional, 
multicultural as well as multilingual state like other Indian states. Most commonly 
spoken languages include Hindi and Kinnauri. Shawls of Kinnaur are famous for 
unique patterns and lively colors. Kinnauri caps are also famous art work of the — 
people. Due to extreme cold winters, there is necessity of wool weaving. Typical 
local music and dance reveals the cultural distinctiveness of the border districts. 
These dances are performed during local festivals and other special occasions. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Conclusions 


* Himachal Pradesh has an intricately woven number of races, sects and _ 
communities. The border villages are predominated with Buddhist population 
and the tribal. The main emphasis of BADP 1s on infrastructure development, 
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particularly construction of border roads and bridges. The BADP also covers 
construction of buildings educational institutions, health institutions and staff 
quarters, electricity, water supply and sanitation. 

Agriculture, Horticulture and sheep and goat rearing are primary occupation. 
A good number of people from different households are in service. People of 
border area villages are quite satisfied with their livelihood. They are also 
satisfied with the various programme launched by the government under BADP 
and various rural development programme. There is no sign of alienation. 
There is no fear of insurgency and no illegal migration of people from either 
side. 

Border Barter trade is taking place in the border. It is limited in amount, local 
specific and“allowed to local people of border area only. 

Panchyat of border Villages is quite active and is knowledgeable and involved 
in the implementation of various development programs. Although youth clubs 
and Mahila Mandals exist in the border area villages, yet they are not actively 
involved in youth and women development because of lack of initiative by the 
government. 


Suggestions 


In the new grammar of globalization, India is finally kicking off a massive 
programme of road building along its entire border with China after decades 
of neglect. The government wants “connectivity” to define its relations with 
the neighborhood, which would have the constructive effect of making borders 
irrelevant. Emphasizing on infrastructure development as “transmission belts”, 
a coherent policy to build several new strategic roads along the India-China 
border area and to improve its internal connectivity right up to the disputed 
border is a belated reversal of old policy. 

India’s size, strategic location, trade interests and a security environment that 
extends from the Persian Gulf in the west to the Straits of Malacca in the east 
and from the Central Asian Republics in the north to near the equator in the 
south, underpin India’s security response. In view of this strategic spread, ıt is 
essential that India expands its wings omni-directionally. India’s strategic man 
oeuvres can succeed if there is a softening of national borders to facilitate the 
creation of cross- border connectivity. It will find it easier to pursue its natural 
interests if it chooses to transform the Himalayas from a barrier to a bridge. At 
present only Kinnaur and Lahaul Spiti Districts had been included under the 
programme while the ground realities warranting the implementation of 
programme were similar in the left out districts. 

Because of difficult topographic conditions, the special grant must be made 
under BADP for the O&M of infrastructure particularly road and bridges. 
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* The trade should be in monetary terms and be commercialized and open to 
every of items. 

e There is a scope for fruit processing industry and handicraft in border area 
blocks. It will generate employment for local youths. 

« Indo — China talks on border trade would promote trade link between these 
two countries. In the opinion of border area people there is scope of border 
trade because either side is endowed with divergent resources having reciprocal 
demand. 


e Need base water — shed development programme be undertaken because of 
drying of the water resources as opined by two border village panchyat. 

e There is ample scope for herbal plantation and its processing industry. 

¢ There is ample scope for solar energy (Chitkul), which would prevent use of 
illegal cutting of trees by the local people using wood for cooking. 

« Initially the BADP was outside state plan but later on it became a part of the 
state plan. The officials feel that it is a loss and for hilly area state it should be 
excluded from the state plan. 


Discussion 


The tribal culture is gradually vanishing and is now confined to a small percentage 
of the older tribals who still wear ‘Kinnauri’ clothes. The muddle and younger 
groups wear these, particularly the Kinnauri cap, only during marriage ceremonies. 
Their traditional songs are sung only during marriages and festivals; modern songs 
are more preferred. The cultural tribal identity is thus diminishing. 

The community has a total dependence on local market, where at times the 
people barter their meager surplus cereal produce with the shopkeeper, who acts 
as middlemen between the people and the market. Horticulture produce is sold to 
bigger markets through local collecting agents. Barter is rarely resorted to and 
cash forms the usual medium of exchange. Illiteracy in the tribal community is 
largely confined to the older generation. They are sending their children to schools. 
The boys receive education up to high school and beyond, the girls rarely continue 
beyond the secondary level for social reason. They still lack vocational education. 

Living as they do in the hills and in a healthy and pollution — free environment, 
they are largely disease — free. Pregnant women receive antenatal care, and children 
in the 0 — 5 age group are suitably vaccinated. They respond to modern medicine at 
the primary health centers in combination with their indigenous medicine. Their 
attitude towards the various developmental programmes excepting the family 
welfare programmes is favourable. It is also significant that tribal women are not 
only literate and educated but also socially empowered. Their decision — making 
powers extend from spending and healthcare to educational planning for their 
children, 
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Almost 90% tribal own some land — even if small in area — on which they 
produce crops chiefly for own consumption, except potatoes, peas, and vegetables 
that are grown commercially. This also ensures food security for the majority of 
tribal households 

Facilities like job reservations, Integrated Rural Development Programme loans 
and Rural Employment Schemes have helped in ameliorating their poverty. Drinking 
water is also available to everyone through natural streams, whereas electricity is 
available to almost all the household. The remoteness of the area is a stumbling 
block in the development of the area. 

To conclude, the border district of Himachal Pradesh is varied in its rich culture. 
Diverse traditions of this state are represented by Saints, philosophers, music, 
handicrafts and its festivals with all their colorful rituals and ethnicity 
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THEORIES OF ROMA ORIGINS AND THE BENGAL 
LINKAGE: A STUDY IN THE MILLENNIUM 
LONG EFFLUX 


Harish K. Thakur 


Roma, also known as Gypsies, are the people who started migrating from India to West (through 
West Asian and Central Asian States) long back in the tenth or eleventh century till the late 
medieval times. The migration took place at different phases of history which is still under 
scrutiny. It 1s an established fact now that a good number of them were enslaved by Mahmud 
Gajni during his raids on India (1000 A.D to 1026 A.D.), There are many theories of Roma 
origin and migration today but the Kanauy Theory is considered to be more realistic. However, 
the author contends that since Roma migration is not a onetime exodus as believed by many 
their origin owes to multiple of movements and kingly acts over the centuries They are not only 
from the north-west of India or Kanauj rather from East of India too (Bengal) and also the result 
of sale of slaves by the kings in medieval times to the land of their origins. 


Today, when it comes to the old migrations from India most of the writings and 
studies keep silent about Roma in Europe because for a long time they were mistook 


_ as a people from Egypt. Since many of the Roma groups reached Eastern Europe 
i through Mediterranean and Egypt they were identified as people from Egypt and 


described as Gypsies. Even today Roma are also known as gypsies in Europe. It 
was in the mid of nineteenth century that their Indian origin was established. 

Cultural derivations primarily owe to the socio-economic structure and the 
long preserved values and patterns of life of a society, Since Roma are the people 
who have been identified, of course evidentially, with their Indian linkage, the 
society and the occupational engagements they exhibit are quite apparent. 

Rena Colbert (Clebert) offers a large list of gypsy occupations where he 
derivates certain most common occupations of the community, “with a few 
variations, the gypsies are first and foremost smiths and workers in metal, musicians 
and mountebanks, horse-coppers and dealers and exhibitors of animals and fortune- 
tellers”.! With the passage of time the changing scenario has brought a significant 
shift in the occupational patterns of the gypsies. The newly emerged patterns largely 
rely on the changed socio-economic conditions, means of communications and 
transportation and the construction and repair works. Gypsies are mostly peddlers, 
tin workers, gutter makers, metal workers, peg makers, hawkers, horse traders 
(now second hand motor sellers), animal trainers, entertainers and fortune tellers.* 

What is more significant and a matter of concern for the members of the Roma 
community is the loss of distinct identity and culture in the different regions of 
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Europe and America. Although, the Roma had in general a common cultural tradition 
(social interaction, values, marriage ceremonies, beliefs and occupation) intervened 
by their varying experiences over the centuries in different regions, yet with the 
advent of modernity and globalization their socio-economic structure is undergoing 
a huge transformation. This might bring more prosperity and development to the 
Roma but in the trail would certainly be the cultural lag and decline. 

Now the problems are multi-pronged about the issue of culture and the rights 
of Gypsies since there 1s a huge variation about the common perception about 


them in different states and people. Within the state-systems there are established _ 


lines of thought which think otherwise i.e. total extinction of the minority from” 


their national map or deliberate extraction of the people and their forceful expulsion 
from the national territories without having any concern for the human values and 
respect for international law. For this purpose almost all the states of Europe and 
West are engaged in clandestine ethnic census guided by the motive of ethnic 
. cleansing, as feared by many Romas.’ 

However the prime objective of the paper is to investigate the theories of Roma 
origins. Roma migration constitutes one of the biggest migrations from the different 
parts of India over a millennium back. The exact time of the migration is still under 
scrutiny but it is largely agreed upon by the scholars and historians that the migration 
took place at different phases instead of being a onetime exodus. 

The history of Roma people is now but conspicuous as there is a huge stock of 
literature referring to the incessant migration from the Indian mainland, especially 
from the north-west India. But to have a deeper insight into the historical movement 
in either way, one has to have enough information about the history of India and 
vice-versa. 

To take the history, culture and state of society of Roma it would be quite 
difficult to assess the community in its holistic character. Needless to say that the 
huge spillover of the community in the past while migrating to Middle East and 
different parts of Europe has gathered a wide range of characteristics thus locally, 
regionally and continentally contextualizing the broader shades of Roma culture. 
In the process of continuous movement of the community (partially because of its 
historic traditions and nomadic character and largely because of ruthless non- 
acceptance by the states they entered in) a good deal of cultural part was lost. Still 
the Roma as a community share some strong cultural heritage and of late there 
have been some serious attempts at its preservation. 

The earliest accounts throwing some light on the history of Roma migration 
seem to be wrestled over by the scholars today. They take inferences from the 
various accounts, travelogues and regional epithets and literature about the Roma 


cand 


exodus from India. Not only 1s there dearth of unanimity over whether it was a _ 


single compact move by Roma or a fragmented departure from India but even over 
the time of actual departure. 
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Regarding the exodus of Roma from India the argument of Jan Hancock leaves 
a huge space for debate because of lack of evidential support. Jan Hancock and 
few others see it as a single migration out of India and the consequent split into 
Domari, Lomavren and Romani, though he would beg to disagree with the same 
later (on the basis of lexical data).* The argument seems too fragile to be taken 
seriously as the availability of information about the migration is a multi-pointer. 
In fact, the-subject is so complex and the data fluid that it is not so easy to arrive at 
a conclusion exactly. 

Pa To come up with the conventional testament it would be useful to take a ne 
Some of the earliest accounts that history offers us are of Firdausi’s Shahnama and 
Hamza’s History of Sassanides. Infact, Hamza wrote few decades before Firdausi 
and held that Berham Gour, a Persian Monarch received about 12000 musicians 
(both male and females) mostly Jatts for the entertainment of its subjects. Even 
today the gypsies of Arab of Damascas are known as Zott, a deviation of the Indian 
word Jatt. The Arabic dictionary Al-Kamus also defines the word Zott as Jatt 
Arabicised, a word of Indian origin. 

Firdausi’s Shahnama also informs us about the same event. It tells us that the 
musicians that Berham Gour received were known as Luris. The Gypsies of Persia 
are even today known by Luris and this is widely acknowledged fact that they are 

w^ descendents of musicians. Now the references apart about the Luris or Zott this is 
a hard reality that these nomenclatures still exist and there is a certainty about the 
theory of their being from the community of Jatt, the one in majority in the north- 
west of India. The designation Zott occurs time and again in different writings and 
accounts. é Then there are a good number of theories about the gypsy origin of 
India largely relying on various accounts and travelogues. 

Quite late, about in 1763 was it established by Stefan Valye, a student of 
Theology at Leyden that there was a strong similarity in the language spoken by 
Gypsies of Kormon district of Hungary and the language of Indian sub-continent 
such as Hindi, Punjabi or Rajsthani.’ With the help of three Indian students he also 
compiled about 1000 words of commonality and this was followed by a series of 

È. studies of linguists like Pott (1844), Miklosisch (1872-80), Paspati (1870), Von 
Wlislockli (1890), Turner (1926-27), Rishi (1974), Shashi (1990), Ian Hanock 
(1997) and many more. 

Today the Romani language comprises of a multiplex of derivations gathered 
over a millennium long past. There are many theories about the Roma migration 
from the Indian mainland towards west. The movement and spread of the Roma 
through the land of Persia and, Armenia to Byzantine seems to be authenticated by 
the fact that a large number of Armenian words have entered into the Romani dialect 
when compared with the other languages. So is true of Egyptian and Greek presence. 

Franc Mikolosic’s (1813) theory offers a similar derivation as he avers “Roma 
travelled through Kabul, Iran and Armenia from where they arrived via Frigi* 
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Lakonija to Byzantum empire. Some groups settled in the Arab lands whereas 
other smaller groups reached Egypt and North Africa via Syria. The Roma stayed 
for a long time in Armenia, a fact which is proven by the presence of a large 
number of Armenian words which have been preserved in the Romani language 
until today”.® 
The Jat Theory is also quite popular among many Roma scholars. Jats are 
primarily farmers (exceptions in profession are there) in north India, a community 
spread over greater Punjab (now includes region of Indian and Pakistani Punjab, 
Haryana and parts of Himachal Pradesh) and Rajasthan. Michael Jan de Goje (1862- 
1909), a renowned scholar of Arabian culture, and some Indian linguists like V.R. -Į 
Rishi, Pyare Lai, G.S. Pathania, Dev Bhardwaj and Pakistani scholar Khurshid 
Ahmed Khan also deposit faith in the said theory. 
One of the argument known as Rajput Theory is by J. Kochanowski and W.R. 
Rishi who hold that the defeated army of Rajputs (from Mohammed Gauri in 1192) 
split into three groups and the third group, the wandering one, later escaped into 
Afghanistan and consequently to other parts of Middle East and the Balkans. 
However, Jat in India are not only a people living in the above mentioned 
areas and states. Even today there is a community known as Jatt Ghumantu,’ a 
nomadic tribe that keeps on moving largely in the deserts of Rajasthan and parts of 
northern Gujarat. These people move in caravans and are dependent on the services 
of camel, flocks of sheep and some sundry items for sale. They claim this mode of 
life for centuries and reasons they attribute for this are harshness of the whether 
and infertility of the land. (Even today Jatt Ghumantus can be found in the said 
regions) 
There are several deviations and twists in the theory in the sense that for many 
Jats originally were Aryans who moved from Eurasia to North India in the early 
past and then there was a boomerang situation with reversal of the community to 
the places of its origination.'° Jats came to India in 6" century BC. The whole 
exercise incorporates historically wide alliterations ranging from Aryan move 
eastward to the nomadic movements and human traffic westward. However, this 
would be confounding to draw a line of similarity between the Aryan movement 
and the Gypsy migration since the latter took place quite late in the sequence of ` 
events. 
“tes the lexical evidences there are lots of resemblances and traces 
\gical) that people confuse with the Roma. In the long history of Roma 
wee Sii of a partial communal confluence at different junctures of time. 
f physical features like the Egyptian and Indian (skull of many 
yptian one or like the Hindu one) is to some extent hypothetical 
the probabilities of possible occurrence. Johann Friedrich 
anthropologist and Weissbach belive in the Egyptian shape ~ 
ile Isidor Kopernicki and A. Olevak are of the view that 
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Roma head is hardly different from the one of Hindus. Eugene Pittard is also of the 
view of Roma’s Indian origin. Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra believes that Roma are 
most close to the Bedya people of West Bengal. Within India the hypotheses doesn’t 
approve of the single origin from Rajasthan, Punjab or Uttar Pradesh. If Jats are 
mainly from Punjab Banjaras and Rajputs are from Rajasthan and Bedyas from 
Bengal. 

Among many scholars the Kannauj Theory is also quite popular. The advocates 
of this theory hold that in the winters of 1018-19, a raiding force came from Ghazni 
(now in Afghanistan) and captured the population of Kannauj. They sold the 
captured people as slaves. It was not the Sultan’s first raid, but the previous ones 
had reached only as far as Punjab and Rajasthan. This time he moved on to Kannauj, 
a major city of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and on 20th December 1018, captured 
the entire population, ‘rich and poor, light and dark ... most of them ‘nobles, artists 
and craftsmen’ to sell them, ‘entire families’, in Ghazni and Kabul." Later, according 
to the same text, Khorassan and Iraq appeared to be ‘full of this population’. The 
theory of Kannauj seems to have many drawbacks since there are multiple of 
dimensions of the Roma’s Kannauj link. Besides Gaznavi’s intrusions and 
enslavement at Kannauj it is worthwhile to note that Kannauj was under the 
occupation of Sen dynasty of Bengal, the dynasty that later ruled in the areas of 
Punjab and Jammu. 

Then there is the argument, and quite serious too, that the Roma have strong 
Bedya features. Bedya, are a people from Bengal who have certain anthropological 
features that resemble the Roma. But this is not enough to contend about the 
argument that Roma came all along from Bengal. However, a deeper study of the 
subject reveals that history has something different to offer here which could be 
significant to the Bedya and Kanauj theories. 

At different intervals there were migrations, post-war expulsions and pre-war 
abscondings from Bengal and adjacent areas to Tarai, Punjab, and other parts of 
North India. If we take the history of ruling clans of Himachal, a hilly part of the 
erstwhile Punjab we find the traces of Bangla migrations. Sens, a ruling family of 
Suket princely state of district Mandi came from Bengal around 800 to 1000 AD. 
The family had, at one time a strong hold over the areas of Kannauj, Orissa and 
Nepal. This is on records that there were intermittent arrivals from different parts 
of India into the foothills of Himalaya for taking shelter from warfare and further 
occupation of territories.” So there might be a larger spill over of the groups at that 
very time or in the consequent years. Therefore, if people came from Bengal to 
Himachal (Punjab), there are possibilities that many of them went ahead to Sindh 
and Kabul. ; 

Let us take the account of the ruling clan of the Suket state as mentioned in the 
State Gazetteer of Suket, 1922. The chief of Suket and Mandi are from the same 
ancestor of Chandravanshi line of Rajputs and they, therefore, claim descent from 
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the Pandavas of Mahabharata. Traditionally the origin of the line is carried back to 
a remote period. The original dynasty is said to have ruled over Delhi for about 
1700 years but this 1s highly improbable. The last Raja (king) named Khem Ray 
was displaced by his Wazir who retired to Bengal. There he established a dynasty 
known as Sena dynasty which ruled there for about 350 years with Lakshmanpuri 


as their capital. The most distinguished king of this dynasty was Lakshman Sen , 


who is said to have extended his conquests to Kannauj, Nepal and Orissa and also 
founded the city of Gaur in Malda, calling it Lakhnauti.after himself. The later 
capital was Nadia where they continued to rule till expelled by Bakhtiyar Khilji in 
AD 1198. The last ruler of the dynasty then retired to Prayag (Allahabad) where he 
died. His son Rup Sen went to Rupar near Ambala where he settled for a time. 
Having been attacked by Muslims he was killed in the battle and three of his sons 
fled into the hills. After some time they founded three separate states of Keonthal 
(Shimla), Suket (Mandi) and Kashtwar (Jammu). Several annals of the history of 
Punjab Hill States confirm the account." 

However, yet another debate lingers over the arrival of Sens in Punjab Hill 
States, now Himachal. Cunningham and many others would ascribe the period of 
Sen’s arrival in 765 AD. This is confirmed by the accounts in Bilaspur State 
Gazetteer, 1922, Suket State Gazetteer 1922, and Sirmur State Gazetteer, 1932.!5 

If the Sens were there in Punjab around 700 to 800 AD the theory of forcible 
enslavement of the Kannaujians in 1018 AD by Mahmud Gaznavi proves to be 
incomplete if not a farce. !6 Another dimension opens up here as the approach of 
Sens with the bands of artisans, smiths, common subjects, soldiers and the rest 
from Bengal and Kannauj transforms the patterns of Roma migration. Since Sens 
settled upto Jammu as escapists the further spread of the people unto Sindh and 
Kabul could not be denied. The presence of many Kashmiri and Dogri words like 
Zutschi (astrologer) in the Roma language strengthens the theory of Jammuite 
nexus. 

The argument here is not to refute the Jat and Kanauj theories (and for that 
matter the other ones, discussed and not discussed) holistically rather to present 
the newer version of Roma migration which could best describe or attempt to 
understand the actual migration patterns or incidental effluxes guided by time and 
circumstances. Certain anticipations based on mythological references or the 
ungrounded belief of Aryan boomerang does not call for serious investigation.” 
Here the author’s perspective of interpreting and presenting the history of Roma 
migration that he would prefer to call the millennium long efflux is sequential in 
events and comprehensive in incorporation so that the wider ramifications and 
complexities of the migration patterns could be inducted. Needless to say that 
there is a long span of time, in fact a millennium long from eighth century to 
eighteenth century when there has been either migration or enslavement or even 
sale of slaves from the Indian mainland to the west. Therefore, to reach the 
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conclusions by just heading on a single line would be calling for further 
misconceptions. 

There are enough evidences about the sale and purchase of entertainers, slaves 
and artisans. This is compounded by the facts that there was, at the same time, 
caravans at the move, of course as traders, artisans, entertainers. If Firdausi and 
Hamza refer to the purchase of entertainers by Berham Gaur the Jat version is 
equally true since lexical evidences would strengthen such argument: Jat could be 
part of such purchases or even extension of the caravan mobiles of the Jatt 
Ghumantus. If the descendants of Alexander’? can be found in certain areas of 
Ladakh in the state of Jammu and Kashmir of India then the Rajput Theory is 
another interesting addition to the history. 

The Kannauj theory is signatory of the enslavement of the Kanujians but with 
some newer dimensions to be explored with the mergence of Sens and Bedyas into 
it. This is on records that even Moughals kept on selling the poor farmers irrespective 
of caste (when failed to pay Jazia) as slaves or workers into the land of their origin. 
Hence the exodus from the Indian mainland seems to be sequential then one time 
efflux guided by time and circumstances and requires more serious investigations. 
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There is a community in Baltistan of Ladakh region that calls itself the progeny of the 
scampering soldiers of the defeated army of Alexander. 
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A REGIONAL ANALYSIS OF RURAL HOUSING AND 
MODERN HOUSEHOLD AMENITIES AND 
ASSETS IN INDIA 


Jabir Hasan Khan, Shamshad and Tarique Hassan 


The present paper is an attempt to analyse the variations in respect of availability of housing and 
accessibility of people in the modern household amenities and assets in the rural areas of the 
states and union territories of India. The study is based on secondary sources of data obtained 
from census of India publications (2001), New Delhi. The state/union territory has been taken 
as the smallest unit of study. 


The study reveals that the level of avatlability of housing and modern household amenities and 
assets is high to very high in the states lying in the southern, western and north-western parts of 
India, while the central, northern and eastern states have low to medium level of development tn 
these aspects. 


Introduction 


Rural India comprises nearly 70 per cent of the country’s population, but its share 
in the total national income is less than 45 per cent. Thus, the rural sector is 
characterized by low income levels, poor quality of life and a weak human capital 
base etc. (Singh, 1020; 3) that accentuate the problem of housing shortage and 
lack of civic amenities in rural areas. The housing is one of the three basic needs of 
human beings (Smith, 1973; 71) which still remains unfulfilled, and it is not only 
an indicator of social welfare but also has great socio-cultural and economic 
importance (Kulkarni, 1990; 32). The houses are the human structures, which are 
used either to live in, or work in or to store things in (Brayan, 1933; 133). The 
problem of inadequate housing is more acute in the rural areas (Sinha & Biswas, 
2008; 1). According to Report of Working Group on Rural Habitat (2007), the total 
number of households in rural parts of India is 138.27 million as against the 
availability of 135.05 million houses, of which about 11.40 million houses are 
non-serviceable kutcha houses needing replacement. It means there is requirement 
of 14.6 million units (11.4 million of replacement plus 3.2 million new units) in 
rural areas. 

With the availability of housing, the ingredients of housing, namely, 
modern household amenities and assets also have paramount.significance in the - 
human life. 
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It is conventionally believed that housing conditions, availability of drinking 
„water, sanitation facilities, etc. might contribute to the health improvement of the 


people (Nayar, 1997; 1275) and determine the quality of life of the society. The’ 


term ‘basic amenities’ refers to drinking water supply, sanitation, electricity, etc. 
The absence of these facilities or their inadequate availability in an area or region 
is not only the outcome of demand-supply gap but also it has been due to the lack 
of financial aids, political interests, inefficiency of institutions, etc. (Shaw, 2003; 
298-338). 

The population of a region or the people of a section of society having adequate 
income for their basic needs live in decent houses enjoy a good quality of physical 
environment (Smith, 1973; 69) and avail the better household amenities and assets 
as compared to relatively less prosperous regions and segment of the society. It 
creates a gap between the ‘haves and have nots’ ın a society and brings regional 
disparities in a country. i 


Objective 


The present study is an attempt to analyse the inter-state variations in respect of 
housing conditions and accessibility of rural population in modern household 
amenities and assets in the states and union territories of India. 


Data and Methodology 


The present research work is entirely based on secondary sources of data collected 
from Census of India publications, 2001, New Delhi, In the present analysis, a set 
of thirty two indicators of housing and modern household amenities and assets 
have been taken into account to determine the levels of development in respect of 
availability of housing, and accessibility of people in the modern household 
amenities and assets in the rural areas of the twenty eight states and seven union 
territories of India (Table 1). 

These indicators fall into the categories like building material used in the 
construction of houses, dwelling rooms, sanitation, sources of drinking water, lighting, 
cooking, and other household amenities and assets. In the first step, the raw data for 
each variable which determines the areal variation of levels of housing and modern 
household amenities and assets have been computed into standard score. It is generally 
known as Z value or Z-score. The score quantify the departure of individual 
observations, expressed in a comparable form. This means it becomes a linear 
transformation of the original data (Smith, 1973; 85). It may be expressed as: 

z -Žž 
u 5, 
Where, 
Z, = Standardized value of the variable iin state/UT J. 
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TABLE 1: INDICATORS OF HOUSING AND MODERN HOUSEHOLD 

AMENITIES AND ASSETS 

Definition 

Percentage of households used brick as material for roof to total households 
Percentage of households used stone as material for roof to total households 
Percentage of households used concrete as material for roof to total households 
Percentage of households having burnt brick walls 
Percentage of households having stone walls 
Percentage of households having concrete walls 
Percentage of households used bricks for the construction of floors 
Percentage of households used stones for the construction of floors 
Percentage of households used cement for the construction of floors 
Percentage of households used mosaic and tiles for the construction of floors 
Percentage of households with two members ın the household 
Percentage of households with three members in the household 
Percentage of households having owned houses 
Percentage of households with four dwelling rooms 
Percentage of households with five dwelling rooms ` 
Percentage of households with six and above dwelling rooms 
Percentage of total number of married couples having independent sleeping rooms 
Percentage of households having source of drinking water within the premises 
Percentage of households used taps for drinking water 
Percentage of households used hand pumps for drinking water 
Percentage of households used tube wells for drinking water 
Percentage of households used electricity for lighting 
Percentage of households having bathroom facility within the house 
Percentage of households used pit latrine within the house 
Percentage of households used water closet latrine within the house 
Percentage of households having closed drainage connectivity for waste water outlet 
Percentage of households having separate kitchen within the house 
Percentage of households used L.P.G. for cooking 
Percentage of households having availability of both electricity and toilet 
Percentage of households having television 
Percentage of households having telephone 
Percentage of houscholds possessing scooter, motor cycle and moped 


= X,, = Actual value of variable iin state/UT J. 


x= 


Mean value of variable i in all states/UTs. 
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o,= Standard deviation of variable i in all states/UTs. 


In the second step, the z-scores of all variables have been added state and 
union territory wise and the average has been taken out for these variables which 
may be called as composite score (CS) for each state/UT and may be algebraically 
expressed as: 


em a 
N 


Where, CS is composite score, N refers to the number of indicators (variables), 
XZ, indicates z-scores of all variables i in state/UT j. The positive values relating to 
the z-score of a State/UT explain high level of development in respect of housing 
and modern household amenities and assets and negative values the low level of 
housing and modern household amenities and assets in the study area. Besides, 
advanced cartographic techniques, GIS-Arc view programmes (Version 3.1) have 
been applied to show the spatial patterns of housing and modern household amenities 
and assets among the states/UTs of India through a map. 


Study Area 


India as a whole has been chosen as study area for the present research work and 

the boundary of a state/UT has been considered as the smallest unit of study. The +4 
country is comprised of twenty eight states and seven union territories. It lies entirely 

in the Northern Hemisphere. The mainland extends between 8° 4’ and 37° 6” North 
latitudes, and 68° 7° and 97° 25” East longitudes (Fig. 1). It takes up a geographical 
area of about 32,87,240 square kilometers (2.4 per cent of world’s geographical 
area) bounded by the Himalayas ın the north and Indian ocean in the south, 
surrounded by Pakistan and Afghanistan in the north-west, China, Bhutan and 
Nepal in the north, Bangladesh and Myanmar in the east. The north-south extension 

of the country is 3,214 kilometers and east-west expansion 1s 2,933 kilometers, the 
total land frontier is 15,200 square kilometers and coast line is 7,516.5 kilometers. 
India is the second most populous country in the world. According to the 2001 
Indian Census, the total population of India was 1027 million (16.7 per cent of 4 
world’s population) of which 72.2 per cent was rural and remaining 27.8 per cent 
was Classified as urban. The general density of population was 324 persons per 
square kilometer. The general sex ratio, that is the number of females per thousand 
males, was 933 while in rural areas it was 946 and in urban areas 900.The literacy 
rate was 64.8 per cent. The percentage of literacy in rural and urban population 
was 58.74 per cent and 79.92 per cent respectively. India has gigantic variation in 
levels of development due to uneven distribution of population and natural resources, 
diversified nature of technological innovations, high population growth, high 
unemployment rate, unequal opportunities to gain and utilize resources, government 
policies, etc. 
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Figure 1 
Source: Census of India, 2001 


Regional Variation in Rural Housing and Modern Household Amenities and 
Assets 


Table 2 shows the composite mean z-score of availability of housing and modern 
household amenities and assets in rural parts of the states and union territories of 
_.. India. The analysis of Table 2 reveals that there is a wide range of variations in 
level of development in respect of housing and modern household amenities and 
assets in the rural areas of the states/UTs of India. It varies from -0.50 score in the 
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state of Jharkhand to 0.84 score in the union territory of Lakshadweep. The entire 
range of variations may be arranged into four categories i.e., very high (above 0.10 
score), high (0.10 to- 0.10), medium (-0.10 to -0.30 score) and low (below -0.30 
score). 


TABLE 2: STATE/UT WISE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL HOUSING AND MODERN 
HOUSEHOLD AMENITIES AND ASSETS IN INDIA, 2001 


S. States/ Union Composite Mean S. States/ Union Composite 
No, Territories Z-score of Rural No. Territories Mean Z-score 
Housing and Household of Rural Housing 
Amenities and Assets and Household 
Amenities and: 
Assets 
| Andhra Pradesh -0.03 19 Nagaland -0.25 
2 Arunachal Pradesh -0.31 20 Orissa -0 26 
3 Assam -0.29 21 Punjab 0.64 
4 Bihar -0.36 22 Rajasthan -0.08 
5 Chhattisgarh -0.34 23 Sikkim . 005 
6 Goa 0.70 24 Tamil Nadu -0.10 
7 Gujarat -0.10 25 Tripura -0.41 
8 Haryana 0.34 26 Uttrakhand 0.21 
9 Himachal Pradesh 0.17 27 Uttar Pradesh -0 12 
10 Jammu & Kashmir -0.02 28 West Bengal -0.33 
11 Jharkhand -0.50 29 Andaman & Nicobar Islands -0.11 
12 Karnataka -0.02 30 Chandigarh 0.65 
13 Kerala 0.47 31 Dadar & Nagar Haveli -0 18 
14 Madhya Pradesh -036 32 Daman & Diu 0.40 
15 Maharashtra -0.06 33 Delhi 0.81 
16 Manipur -0.18 34 Lakshadweep 0.84 
17 Meghalaya -0.36 35 Pondicherry -0.06 
18 Mizoram -0.44 - 


Source: Calculation is based on State level Published data, Census of India, 2001, Data Dissemination 
Wing, Office of the Registrar General, Table H-series India, New Delhi. 


Table 3 exhibits that six states and four union territories fall under the very 
high level (above + 0.10 score) of housing and modern household amenities and 
assets in the rural areas of the country, they are Lakshadweep, Delhi, Daman & 
Diu, Chandigarh, Uttrakhand, Punjab, Kerala; Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and 
Goa, among them, two union territories (Delhi and Chandigarh) and four states 
(Uttrakhand, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana) constitute a dominant region 
in the northern part of the country (Fig. 2). There are eight states and one union 
territory which have high grade (0.10 to -0.10 score) of rural housing and modern 
household amenities and assets, out of them, six states, namely, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
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TABLE 3. RURAL HOUSING AND MODERN HOUSEHOLD AMENITIES AND 
ASSETS IN INDIA, 2001 


Category Z-score No. of Percentage Name of the States/UTs 
States/ of Total 
UTs States/UTs 
Very High Above0.10 ` 10 28.58 Lakshadweep, Delhi, Daman & 


Diu, Chandıgarh, Uttrakhand, 
Punjab, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, 
Haryana and Goa 

High 0.10 to -0.10 9 25.71 Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Sikkim, Pondi- 
cherry, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Tamil Nadu 

Medium -0.10 to -0.30 7 20.00 Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 
Uttar Pradesh, Dadar & 
Nagar Haveli, Manıpur, Nagaland, 
Orissa & Assam 

Low Below -0.30 9 25.71 Arunachal Pradesh, West Bengal, 

i Chhattisgarh, Bihar, Meghalaya, 
Madhya Pradesh, Tripura, Mizoram 
and Jharkhand. 
Total 35 100.00 - 


Source: Based on Table 2. 


Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan and the union territory of Pondicherry 
form an extensive contiguous region spread over the southern and western parts of 
India, excluding the states of Kerala and Goa which record very high level of 
housing and modern household amenities and assets (Fig.2). However, the states 
of Jammu & Kashmir and Sikkim form two distinct small regions of high grade of 
housing and modern household amenities and assets in the northern parts of the 
country. 

The two union territories and five states experience the medium level (- 0.10 
to - 0.30 score) of housing and modern household amenities and assets, they are 
the union territories of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Dadar & Nagar Haveli, and 
states of Uttar Pradesh, Manipur, Nagaland, Orissa and Assam, in which three 
states (Manipur, Nagaland and Assam) make an identifiable region in the north- 
eastern part of the country and others are widely scattered (Fig. 2). 

At last, nine states recorded the low level (below -0.30 score) of housing and 
modern household amenities and assets, they are Arunachal Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Chhattisgarh, Bihar, Meghalaya, Madhya Pradesh, Tripura, Mizoram and Jharkhand. 
Five of them (Madhya Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Bihar and West Bengal) 
make out a large contiguous region in the central-eastern part of the country. The 
states of Tripura and Mizoram combinely and states of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Meghalaya separately form small regions of low level of housing and modern 
household amenities and assets in the north-eastern parts of the country. 
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Conclusion and Suggestions 

The overall analysis of the study reveals that the level of availability of housing 
and modern household amenities and assets is high to very high in the southern, 
western and north-western states of India extending from the state of Tamil Nadu 
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in south to the state of Jammu & Kashmir in the north, while the central, northern 
and eastern states, extending from Madhya Pradesh in the west to Arunachal Pradesh 
in the east, have low to medium level of development in these aspects. 

The following measures may be adopted for minimizing the inter-state and 
regional variations in respect of availability of housing and modern household 
amenities and assets in rural parts of India. 


> Effective implementation and regular monitoring of schemes and 
programmes launched by Government of India for better housing and 
a poverty alleviation in rural areas. The engineers and scientists have to be 
inspired to develop new techniques of house construction that 
comparatively cheaper and durable houses may be constructed in various 
regions of India on the basis of easily available construction materials in 
varied physio-climatic regions of India. 
> Promotion and back up of small scale agro, forest, mineral and marine 
based cottage industries in rural areas depending upon the physio-cultural 
environment of an area or region. Moreover, agro-allied activities i.e., 
poultry, sericulture, silviculture, piggery, fisheries, animal husbandry, etc. 
have to be developed in rural areas by providing incentives to the rural 
poor population. These economic activities will provide employment to 
g the rural unemployed persons, especially, during agricultural slack seasons 
and enhance their income level, and surely, it will pave the way of their 
accessibility in housing and modern household amenities and facilities. 


> Decentralization of urban civic amenities and facilities in rural areas of 
the country. 


> Devolution of big industrial units in the form of growth poles in the interior 
rural backward areas. 
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EMERGENCE OF NAMASUDRA AS A SUB-CASTE: 
AN ETHNOLOGICAL VIEW 


N. B. Biswas 


The present paper is an attempt to explain the emergence or evolutionary aspect of the Namasudra 
as a sub-caste of scheduled caste in our country. Each and every community has its own 
evolutionary aspect in any country. Namasudra is a community which has a great history, without 
knowing this anybody can’t have very clear concept about them. The numbers of Namasudras 
are not less in the country; but so far their development is concerned they are very poor in 
comparison to the other caste. So, in this paper emphasis is given to explore their evolutionary 
aspect or emergence in the country, who are considered one of the sub-caste of scheduled caste; 
so that government can take some initiatives for their development. 


Introduction 


History is the witness of the past; the real cast odium of evidences, helping the 
near and far future for its smooth functioning. In the process of evolution or during 
the causation of a certain revolution, how a particular nation or tribe establishes 
their self identity and self stability dedicating even thousands of lives, how crooked 
effect of particular dynasty emotionalizes the developmental shifting of a certain 
section or group of people inducing the sentiment of disintegration communal 
disharmony. The history carries all the silent pathetic documentary records, thereby 
assisting the conscious mass through a thorough enquiry in the ratification and 
outbreak of new ideas, concepts, theories and strategies. 

The concept of evolution indicates a slow gradual process of adoption and 
suitable transformation to up with the prevailing unfavorable situation or 
environment, resulting in a new status or position or structure, similar to some 
extent with the earliest one. Due to the mighty influence of certain dynasty, as we 
see in the ancient Indian history, a particular tribe or community sacrifices the 
different attributes df life, even the life itself suppressing the earnest demand and 
real identity only tO save them from the havoc of destruction. Yes, the same sadistic 
episode with full of authontarian negligence cruel command and injustice was 
observed in the case history of ‘Namasudra community’ who were treated badly 
by the mighty influence of the then Bengal Lord named Ballal Sen. 

The etymology of the word ‘Namasudra’, which is not mentioned in any of 
the pre-nineteenth century Medieval Bengali literature, is extremely uncertain; 
colonial ethnologists like James Wise and Herbert Risely believed that it was derived 
either from the Sanskrit word ‘namas’ or adoration or the Bengali word ‘namate’ 
i.e. below or underneath. In the first case it would mean those who were bound to 
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show obeisance even to the Shudras. In the second case, the word would perhaps 
mean a lower grade of Shudras, a status the Chandalas of Manu had gained 
promotion to. But these two explanations appear to be highly improbable in view 
of the new sense of self respect associated with the Namasudra identity. The 
Namasudras themselves were also confused about the meaning of the term. Sashi 
Kumar Badoi Biswas thought that the word could mean two things: namaskar or 
paying obeisance to and tyaja or to be avoided. If the word was used in the first 
sense, then it would mean those who paid obeisance to the Shudras (Shudrang 
namati). But if it was in the second sense, then it would mean avoided by Shudras 
( Namah Shudrena ). None of the meanings, however, seemed to be acceptable to ™ 
him, though he failed to arrive a definite conclusion. According to another 
Namasudra commentator, Naresh Chandra Das, the word means the Shudras who 
were paid obeisance to an explanation which seems to be the most plausible of all. 

The different synonymous of the Namasudras are Chandal, Charal, Namasud 
and Namah’. In the census of 1901, at which caste names and caste precedence 
were scrutinized and registered rather minutely, the Chandalas of Bengal, who 
were otherwise known as Namasudras. Though the Namasudra people were 
considered as Chandal in earlier text of India, but that can’t be authentically 
accepted. Because it is only Ballal Sen, then the Lord of Bengal considered the 
Namasudra people as Chandal and untouchable. 

‘There are 79,83,000 Namasudra people in the world according to Joshua ? 
Project, 2000. There are four countries in the world which possess Namasudra 
population, these are- India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal. In India the number 
of Namasudra population is 4,717,000, in Bangladesh 3,264,000, in Nepal 1400 
and in Pakistan only 600 according to the Joshua Project. In India, they are found 
all over West Bengal, North East Indian States and to some extent in other states of 
the country. But very few are found in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. In India 
their population is found in West Bengal (3,538,000), Assam (670,000), Tripura 
(203,000), Orissa (151,000), Bihar (64,000), Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
(14,000), Jharkhand (13,000), Nagaland (8,000), Chhattisgarh (6,800) and 
Maharashtra (5,700) (Joshua Project, 2000). But these numbers of people are ,, 
backward in the country in many respects so far their development is concerned. 
They were also very honest put after the division of India there has been great 
deterioration. Their economic condition is very bad. Average literacy is observed 
among them. The number of people with higher education has not been high. They 
are engaged in all kinds of professions but those living in villages are engaged in 
agriculture. A very small number of their population 1s doing government and 
private jobs. Though the-Government of India has taken some initiatives for the 
development of scheduled castes as a whole; but these groups of people are stil] 
lagging behind in the society. Every community has their special identity and 
ethnographic history, which helps others to have clear understanding and to take 
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necessary steps for the development of that particular community. So, the present 
study has been designed with the objective of — (i) To study the evolutionary aspects 
of Namasudra in the society. (ii) To study the social development of the Namasudra 
in the society. To achieve these objectives the present researcher has used mainly 
the secondary data. It would be very difficult task for any researcher to find out the 
evolutionary aspect of any community and their historical development in the 
society. In this process the researcher has face the following research questions- (i) 
Who are Namasudra? (ii) How can it be classified from others community? (iii) 
What is their actual number in the society? (iv) What is their origin? (v) How do 
they evolve in the society? etc. 

There should be a separate history for the Namasudra people so far as their 
evolutionary concept is concerned. Ballal Sen then the Lord of Bengal wanted to 
abolish the word Namasudra from the Indian history and forcefully he made them 
Chandal and he ordered other people also to consider Namasudra people as Chandal 
during his tenure. 

If we analyze different religious scripts and “Jatitattwa” books of India then 
we will find that the Namasudras are neither Chandal nor Shudra rather they are 
the Brahmin offspring. As we know that during the Aryan period due to the process 
of Aryanisation and Non-Aryanisation Shudra people evolved. In other way the 
Shudra people were considered very lower during that period as because they 
were born out from the feet of the Lord or Creator of the all creatures. Chandal ts, 
according to the scripture, a progeny of illegitimate liaisons between Brahmin 
female and a Shudra male. During that period a higher caste people could marry a 
lower caste people and that was accepted in their society after purification; but the 
vise-versa could not be accepted and their offspring were referred as Chandal and 
they were considered as untouchable later. So, we find that Chandals are the 
offsprings of Shudra male and Brahmin female>. But the history of Namasudra is 
different; they are not offspring of Shudra male and Brahmin female rather ney 
are the offspring of Brahmin male and Shudra female. 


Namasudra in Texts 


The term Namasudra is seldom found in any authentic Sanskrit literature. But this 
term is found mentioning in Shymacharan Sarkar’s Vyasnastha Darpan as a sub- 
division of Shudra caste (Lahiri & Dev: 1982:155). And etymologically this term 
means a group of respected Shudra. Naman, —names respected, and Shudra, is a 
classified section of people who holds the lower strata in the caste society. 
According to ‘Namasudra suhrid’ by Raicharan Biswas (January, 1908), “We 
are of the Brahmin Caste; perhaps because of anger or of envy many may be unable 
to like us, but observing our Brahmanical conduct through the ages, everyone 
agrees unanimously that the Namasudra caste is descended from the ancient sages, 
i.e. from the purest Brahmins. The second point is that our source of livelihood is 
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the Aryan practice of agnculture, that glorious occupation of ancient and modern 
times (Bose: 1975: 158). A similar view has been expressed in a book entitled 
‘Jattitatva O Namasya Kuladarpan’ (Ibid). 

According to Tarak Chandra Sarkar, “The Namasudras are the banished 
Brahman Buddhists who do not want to change their religion at the time of King 
Ballal Sen” (Sarkar: Bengali Year 1370: 26). 

In his book entitled ‘Namasudra Dijatattva’ Pandit Rajbihari Roy Sarnakar 
hints that “The Namasudras are Brahmin. They were invited by the King Ballal 
Sen to preside over his marriage ceremony, but they refused to accept the post of 
priest in an inter-caste (Hypergamy) marriage, as because the would-be-wife was a 
Dom caste girl. Her name was Padmini. Ballal Sen ordered his soldier to kill this 
rebellion group and he declared this group as Shudra. (Das: Bengali Year, 1368:70). 
Sri Gostha Bihari Debnath, a Nath teacher and scholar, in his Bengali works on 
Nathaism mentioned “The Namasudra have been given the position of Parasava 
Vipras” (Battacharyya): 1975: 157). They identify themselves as one of the superior 
groups, claiming their descent from the purest Brahmin origin. But “Hindu society 
has always despised this agricultural caste (Bose: 175: 157). 

Namasudras are not Shudra which has been narrated by the different writers 
such as- Shri Gourpriya Sarkar in his book “Jatitatwa Sangraha” (Bengali), Shri 
Jitedranath Majumdar in his book “Jatitatwa and Namasudra Jatir Utpatti” (Bengali), 
Shri Jogredra Chandra Majumdar in his book “ Namasudra Jati Tatwa Katha” 
(Bengali), Shri Sattya Ranjan Sarkar in “Namasudra Jatitatttwa” “ (Bengali), Shri 
Sukumar Sarkar in “Namasudrai Parsav Bipra” (Bengali), Shri Darakanath Mandal 
in “Namasudra Jatikatha” (Bengali) by referring different quotations from various 
religious books and by putting some example. 

In the above mentioned books the authors have placed that Namasudras are 
neither Shudra nor Chandal rather they are Brahmin offspring by birth; but because 
of some social imposed force they lost their identity as Brahmin and as a result 
they had to live like a Shudra for their survival. The evolutionary history of 
Namasudra may be narrated ın the following ways. 

The Namasudra is a very strong group in comparison to the other caste in ,, 
Bengal. In the oldest religious book of Hindu just mentioned about four groups of 
people such as- Brahmin, Ksahtriya, Vaishya and Shudra but not about the 
Namasudra. Then what is the position of Namasudra and in which category they 
are belonging to? Or, how they have evolved in this world? After a long investigation 
one book named “Saktisangam Tantra” (in Sanskrit) was found in Bengal and 
there, the evolution of Namasudra community was narrated. In that book there is a 
chapter named ‘Prantoshi’ where Lord Shiva narrated the story about Namasudra 
to the goddess Parvati, wife of Shiva. In that book it has been narrated that the 
great saint ‘Namash’ was the son of saint ‘Kashyapa’ whose father was lord 
“Brahma’s” son ‘Marichi’’. When the wife of saint Namash, Solochana was 
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pregnant then he left home for tapsya for a long time. When he returned home 
after 14 years then he found that his wife has gaven birth of two sons named 
‘Kirttiban’ and ‘Kuruban’. But his wife Solochana expired just after of her delivery 
and they were looked after and brought up by two saints ‘Afshar’ and ‘Naidhruba’. 
After his arrival the saint ‘Namash’ was very satisfied with his two sons and he 
wanted to make them purify by giving sacred thread as it is the ritual of the Brahmin. 
But he couldn’t make them purify as because they crossed their age limit of 12 
years. Then the saint ‘Namash’ again left home for a Jong time for his son’s up 
x- gradation in the society. After a long wait Kirtiban and Kuruban left home for 
searching their father and finally they reached a king named ‘Simanta’ at present 
Siliguri. The king Simanta was Shudra king and he had no son but he had two 
daughters named ‘Shipika’ and ‘Shapitraka’. Then the king made them agree to 
marry with his two daughters; and they got married with those two girls though 
they were Shudra by birth..In course of time Kirtiban and Kuruban produced number 
of children, later on these group of people were known as Namasudra. The word 
‘Namasudra’ had its two parts i.e. ‘namah’ and ‘sudra’; these two parts has been 
borrowed from the memory of their forefather saint ‘Namash’ and mother ‘Shudra’. 
Actually the name of Namasudra was given by Lord ‘Narayana’; when saint Namash 
succeeded from his tapsya then Lord Narayana gave him three boons, because he 
was very much satisfied with his prayer. The three boons were- (i) that though 
your sons married with Shudra girls still your generation will be equal to a Brahmin, 
(ii) that your generation will be known by your name 1.e. they will be known as 
Namasudra and (iii) your name will be immortal. From that day onward the word 
Namasudra evolved and these groups people also evolved. 
The Namasudra people are of Brahmin origin which may be accepted from 
the cultural point of view also. In Manu’s Doshakosh Pangika it is mentioned that- 


Namasudra jatakhyata sampradaya samvedadhikart! 
Dashadishabadhya souchya palanang purusanakramena arjhyrate! 
Tirthe pravashe grehavashe cha sraddhadi karyhya! 

E Tena pakkanna pindadang bidhi drishyte!'* 


It is also known from the ‘Ballal Charit’ that for the sake of a personal promise 
given to a Dom girl named Padmini to be married, the Bengal emperor Ballal Sen 
was obligated to invite the Kashypiya Brahmans to attend and participate in the 
midday meal party on the very day of engagement ceremony with the girl. But as 
a result of refusal of the invitation, the armed forces of the king were directed to 
tear off the ‘Holi Brahmin Thread’ through force and dexterity. Accordingly the 
Kashyapiya Brahmins of ‘Mulghar were tortured highly physically as well as 
mentally. These deprived Brahmins were later on entitled as ‘Namasudra’ during 
the time and took the shelter in East, West, South and North Bengal and also in the 
place of Andaman Nicobar Islands from their Mulghar (presently Josohar in 
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Bangladesh) residential area. During the period of 1158-1179 (Ballal Sen dynasty) 
the ‘Namasudra’ of Bengal were deprived and neglected in all terms due to the 
continuation of ill effect of Sen Times. During that period Ballal Sen conferred the 
name Chandal in place of Namasudra and Brahmin and he abolished the name 
Namasudra from all kinds of known religious book forcefully; and he made a rule 
that those who will not consider Namasudra as Chandal they will be suspended 
from job and they will be physically punished’. 

In this way the other caste people considered Namasudra people as Chandal 
and they started to Jose their power, fame, right, property, education etc. and in 
course of time they were considered as untouchable like other Shudra in Bengal. 

During the British period also Namasudra people were considered as Chandal 
or Charal; which the Namasudra people opposed and started agitation against so 
called higher caste people. The year of 1872 was very important in India. Before 
1872 some states and some districts were sending annual census statistics. The 
British Govt. however, undertook first of all India census in 1872; and this census 
recorded every caste and tribe of India*. The govt. as a matter of policy went by the 
advice of the pundits regarding caste determination. It is worthwhile to mention 
that classification of castes and tribes by district magistrates were generally 
impartial, while the pundits and the native officials often failed to overcome caste 
prejudices and their enumeration cannot be considered objective. Sometimes they 
misled the Census Commissioner. It goes to the credit of the District Magistrate, 
they on many occasions differed from the native census officers. Even British census 
executives were presumably influenced by the native officers. The striking 
indigenous Bangas (Namasudra) the most memories people of East Bengal nerver 
accepted the slang ‘Chandal’ which the Aryan brought it from Aryandom and 
slapped on them. These tribes were formerly dominant and it only because they 
lost their political supremacy and have fallen under the yoke of the Brahmanas, 
that they have sunk to their present position’. 

The Chandal agitated for over thirty years for change of the nomenclature 
which was turned down by the authorities repeatedly on the advice of the pundits. 
Since 1901, they made more organized and determined attempts in this behalf. It is 
interesting to note that during (1911-1931) most castes of Bengal including Baidhyas 
and Kayasthas demanded change of caste nomenclature. In 1911, the total weight 
of the voluminous representation to the government was over | % mounds. The 
relation between the Chandals and the high caste Hindu was so strained and ill 
feeling ran so high that in 1911 they represented the British Govt. for grant of 
treatment of the caste at par with the Muslims and demanded separate privileges". 


Awakening among the Namasudras 


The Namasudras were, predicting, battle against the ‘Bhadralok’ who were their 
social tormentors. It was against the social humiliation and persecution that the 
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Namasudras observed a ‘general strike’ in 1873 in the district of Faridpur (presently 
in Bangladesh). And this is the country’s first general strike. The report of C A. 
Kelly, ICS, District magistrate, Faridpur in this behalf discloses thus. 

“In the early part of this year (1873) the Chandals, made a general strike in the 
District of Faridpur (presently in Bangladesh) resolving not to serve anybody of 
the upper class, in whatever capacity, unless a better position among the Hindu 
caste than what they at present occupy was given to them”!!. 

Since 1880s the efforts of the Chandals to change their nomenclature to 

._, Namasudra are noticed. F.B. Peacock, Commissioner, Presidency Division writes , 

x in a letter [No.87 dated Alipur, the 18 July, 1881] that “The improvement in the 
conditions of the Chandals who are in the chief agriculturists in Narail sub- division 
[of Jessore District] has led them....... to aspire to a superior status in the Hindu . 
caste system. They called themselves Namasudra and profess to be Baishnab’?. 
W.C. Macpherson, ICS, Assistant commissioner, communicated the order of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Syllet thus: “that Namasudra must always be written not as 
Chang or Chandal for all persons of the said caste that Deputy Commissioner has 
ordered that any person who does not write Namasudra shall be removed from 
employ. On a memorandum submitted to the Chief Commissioner, Assam by some 
prominent social activists of Cachar district for change of caste name from Chandal 

ie to Namasudra, his secretary [letter No.2195 dated 19" August, 1885] says “........ 
the Chief Commissioner sees no objection to person to call themselves Namasudra 
being designated as such in official documents. Nevertheless, their prayer for change 
of caste nomenclature from Chandal to Namasudra was not allowed due solely to 
opposition of the orthodox Hindus. In 1911 the Bengal Govt. effected the change 
to Namasudra by a notification. E : 

In this regard the revered Namasudra socio-religious leader of Faridpur G C 
Thakur may be mentioned. Gourchand Thakur fought against the so-called caste 
Hindu for changing their name as Namasudra instead ot Chandal in 1893". 

So, the Namasudra people had very long history of their own in the past. 
They faced number-of struggles in their social history. Although the constitutional 

K_ commitment is there to provide safeguard to the schedule caste people still that 
safeguard is hardly implemented and executed. The Government of India is 
making lot of efforts to implement it but, at the same time, the politics is initiating 
counter productive caste system by way of creating other backward class, which 
leads to half of the population of the country to become backward and schedule. 
Thus, attempt should be made to overcome these barriers by way of creating 
consciousness among the people in general through education and the schedule 
caste or the other backward communities to have education and become conscious 
to utilize the opportunities equally among themselves without becoming creamy 
layer, for which only government effort is not sufficient rather, public involvement 
is indispensable. 
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SOCIO-CULTURAL VARIABLES AND BIOLOGICAL 
DETERMINANTS OF HUMAN FERTILITY IN A PRIMITIVE 
TRIBAL COMMUNITY - AN EMPIRICAL STUDY AMONG 
THE MANKIRDIAS OF ORISSA, INDIA 


Monali Goswami 





This 1s an endeavor to study the plausible causal socio-cultural variable and biological pathways 
influencing human fertility among the remotely located primitive tribal community of Orissa. 
The present paper deals with the fertility of 156 Mankirdia women. Efforts are made to study 
the biological determinants and societal factors affecting fertility. The observation of fertility 
gives an impression that though the mean age at marriage is low, the average fertuity of the 
women is 3.24. Prolonged breastfeeding and prevalence of widespread traditional contraception 
methods are identified as responsible factors affecting the fertility of the present population. 
Hence, trends of fertility need to be monitored regularly and appropriate measures should be 
taken to raise the status of women. 


Introduction 


The tribal population of India constitutes a significant proportion of India’s total 
population. According to the 2001 census, India has more than 84 millions tribal 
who constitute 8.2% of the total population (Mittal and Shrivastava, 2006) and 
Orissa has more than 8.1 millions tribal population who constitute 22.2 % of the 
total population (Census of India, 2001). Tribes differ in various ways and degrees 
from the general population and also differ considerably in socio-cultural life 
among them. The tribes live in the forest hills and naturally isolated regions and 
are known by different names. The tribes are known by many names such as 
Aboriginal, Adivasi, Janjati, etc. They are known as the original inhabitant of the 
country. 

Most of these tribal communities face similar health situations accentuated by 
widespread poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition, poor environmental and personal 
hygiene and poor maternal and child health care practices. The variation in the 
social, cultural and economic practices brings out a difference in the level of fertility 
between various populations. Thus for better understanding the causes of differential 
fertility, the present study is undertaken to contemplate on both the socio-economic 
and biological strictures of the tribe. The focus of this paper is on a specific primitive 
tribal community, the “Mankirdia”, who are socially retarded and have a stringent 
economic situation. 
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The Mankirdias 


The local people use to call the Mankirdias in different names. In the districts of 
Kalahandi and Sundargarh they are named “Mankidi” whereas in Mayurbhanj and 
Sambalpur districts they are named “Mankirdia”. Actually they belong to the Birhor 
community. The reason for calling the Birhors, “Mankid:” or “Mankirdia” 1s that 
they are skilled in catching monkeys. 

They use nets made of siali creepers for catching monkeys. They eat the flesh 
of the monkeys and sell the skin to the local skin traders for cash. The Mankirdia 
fall into the category of hunting and gathering groups having economic relations 
with local peasants. They pursue a semi-nomadic way of life. 

Mankirdia are found in large numbers in Bihar and are few in numbers in 
Orissa, (1180 as per 2001 census). The prmary occupation of the Mankirdias 1s 
making ropes out of the bark of the siali creepers (Mimosa rubicaulis), which are 
used by the local peasantry for different agricultural and domestic purposes. The 
staple food of the Mankirdias is rice. During their trip to forest for collection of 
barks, they dig out roots, fibres and also collect honey which supplement their 
diet. The Mankirdia family is invariably of nuclear type. The Mankirdias are 
polytheists, (Patnaik, 2008). ` 


Methods 


The data for the present paper are collected from seven villages under five blocks 
of Mayurbhanj District of Orissa. The total number of Mankırdia households 
covered for data collection is 156. The survey was designed to collect data on the 
socio-cultural background, reproductive history and family welfare, etc of the tribe. 
The ever married women were interviewed to collect data on reproductive health 
and when required their husbands were also interviewed. The respondents were 
also interviewed to collect data on their background characteristics. The ever married 
women of age-group(15-49 years) of the community were the respondents 


Results and Discussions 


Human fertility refers to the actual reproductive performance of the women which 
operates more or less within a biological framework. Though reproduction is a 
biological and universal phenomenon, several socio-cultural norms and practices 
and physical environmental conditions are influencing the fertility level of a 
population. There are factors, which manifest directly through the body physiology 
of human beings and some others do so through intermediate factors such as 
behavior, culture etc. The socio-cultural theories have focused on the attitude and 
motivational factors at community level for explaining the reproductive behavior 
(Dumont, 1890; Davis, 1956; Carlson, 1966). Visaria and Visaria (1995) described 
how fertility behavior of women determined by number of social and biological 
factors. 
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Socio-Cultural Variables 
TABLE 1: GENERAL SOCIO-CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE RESPONDENTS 
Sr No. Vanable Number Percentage 
1 Possession of Transport ; 
Yes 42 26.9 
No 114 73.1 
2 Possession of electronic item 
Yes 21 13.5 
No 135 86.5 
3 Occupation” 
Unemployed 59 37.8 
Daily Labour 48 30.8 
Rope making 23 14.7 
Minor forest collection 26 : 16.7 
4 Monthly income of the family l 
< Rs1000- 125 80.1 
Rs1000/-Rs2000/- 31 19.9 
Rs2001/- Rs3000/- - - 
> Rs3000/- - - 
Average monthly family income Rs1099/- 
6 Educational Status 
Illiterate 153 98.1 
Lower primary 2 1.3 
Upper primary me = 
Middle Exam - a 
High School I 0.6 
7 Age of Respondents (Age groups in years) 
15-19 36 23.1 
20-24 30 19.2 
25-29 32 20.5 
30-34 9 5.8 
35-39 24 15.4 
40-44 12 7.7 
45-49 13 8.3 


8 Mean age at marrage 15.04 years 


Table 1 illustrates the socio-cultural background and the economic status of 
the respondents. Majority of the respondents were between 15 and 19 years (23.1%) 
of age followed by the age group 25-29 years (20.5%). This shows that 
demographically it is a young population. The table highlights the poor socio- 
economic status of the respondents. Only 31 per cent of the respondents work as 
daily labour while the rest are unemployed or depends upon minor forest collection. 
Majority of the respondents do not possess any transport (73.1%) or electronic 
item (86.5%). About 80 per cent of the families have their monthly income less 
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than Rs. 1000/-. Thus the average monthly family income is Rs. 1099/-. It is also 
evident from the table that most of the respondents are illiterate (98%). The age at 
marriage, which is an important socio-cultural and demographic variable influences 
the child bearing period and also determines the fertility level. The mean age at 
marriage of the Mankidias is 15.04 years which is notably below than the legal age 
at marriage in India i.e. 18 years. 


Biological Determinants 


Beside the socio-cultural variables, various biological factors also influence human 
fertility. The plausible causal biological pathways influencing human fertility are 
being manifested in the present study. 


Age at Menarche 


Age at menarche, one of the important biological determinants of fertility shows a 
range varying between 10 and 18 years among the girls of 24 countries of the 
world (Shah, 1958). 


TABLE 2: AGE AT MENARCHE 
Age in years Frequency Percentage 


10 - - 
il 12 TI 
12 2 13 
13 85 54.5 
14 2 1.3 
15 48 30.8 
16 6 3.8 
17 1 0.6 


Total 156 100 


Mean age at menarche — 13.6 years 


It is observed from table-2 that the maximum percentage of Mankirdia women 
menstruated at the age of 13 years (54.5%) and 15 years (30.8%). The mean age at 
menarche is found to be 13.6 years. It may be attributed that low level of socio- 
economic condition, malnutrition, environment, etc are the reasons for the 
marginally high menarcheal age of the Mankirdia women. Various studies indicate 
that menarcheal age is influenced by food habit, nutrition, occupation, education, 
environmental, genetical, socio-economic factors, etc (Tanner & Keeffe, 1967; 
Bhasin, 1990; Balgir, 1994; Biswas & Kapoor, 2003). 


Indicators of Fertility 


The different bio-cultural variables or indicators of fertility which directly or 
indirectly influence the level of fertility are being highlighted in table 3. 
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TABLE 3: INDICATORS OF FERTILITY 


Age group inyears Age at marnage Age at first conception Age at first childbirth 
No % No % No % 
<13 7 4.5 2 13 - - 
1315 97 62.2 5l 32.7 34 21.8 
16-18 48 30.8 90 57.7 82 52.6 
19-21 2 1.3 10 6.4 34 21.8 
>21 2 1.3 3 1.9 6 3.8 
Total 156 100 156 100 156 100 


Mean 15.04 years 16.2 years 17.2 years 


The relationship between age at marriage and fertility is well known (Nag, 
1982; Pandey and Talwar, 1987). Table 3 shows that maximum percentage of women 
get married between 13 and 15 years (62.2%) and 16 and 18 years (30.8%) which 
indicates that the practice of girls getting married soon after puberty is still existent 
in the Mankirdia population. The mean age at marriage is 15.04 years which is 
also much below the legal age at marriage of the Indian girls (18 years). Though 
age at conception and age at first child birth are biological phenomenon, its socio- 
cultural dimensions are governed by personal, social and cultural set up. It is the 
age at which the female eventually enters into the actual fertility performance. 

Table 3 shows that the mean age at first conception is 16.2 years. Thus the gap 
between the mean age at first conception and mean age at marriage is about one 
year which highlights that due to early marriage biologically their reproductive 
system are not fit for conception, Kallan and Udry (1986) have opined that the 
effect of age at marriage most likely operated through biological and maturational 
factors, However some cases of fertility regulation (traditional & modern) is also 
prevalent in this tribal society as reported by some respondents. This is in accordance 
with Dissanayaka (1997), who established the prevalence of using contraception 
at the beginning of child bearing. The mean age at first child birth of the Mankirdia 
woman is 17.2 years, at which the women truly enters into motherhood. 


Fertility Performance 


Human fertility is responsible for the biological replacement and maintenance of 
the human species. Table 4 presents the fertility performance of the ever married 
women. The total number of conception, live-births, pregnancy wastage (abortions 
and stillbirths) is some of the major findings of the study. 


Number of Conception 


The total number of conception of the 156 Mankirdia women is 506 and the average 
number of conception per woman is 3.24. The frequency of women having two 
conceptions is the highest (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4: FERTILITY PERFORMANCE OF THE EVER MARRIED WOMEN (EMW) 


Number Conception Abortion Stillbirth Live-burth 
No of % No of % No of % No of % 
EMW EMW EMW EMW 
0 17 10.9 148 94.9 146 93.6 20 12.8 
1 15 9.6 3 1.9 5 3.2 19 12.2 
12 27 17.3 3 1.9 3 1.9 25 16.0 
3 25 16.0 2 1.3 2 1.3 35 22.4 
4 23 14.7 - - - - 14 9.0 
5 24 15.4 - - - - 15 9.6 
6+ 25 16.0 - - - - 28 17.9 
Total 156 100 156 100 156 100 156 100 
Total no of Conception—506 Abortion-15 Stllbirth-17 Liveburth-473 


Mean (per woman) 3.24 0.096 0.11 3.03 


Number of Live-births 


The total number of live-births of the 156 Mankirdia women is 473 while the 
average live-births per woman are 3.03. The frequency of women with three live- 
births is found to be the highest. 


Pregnancy Wastage 

Stillbirth and abortions are considered as pregnancy wastage in the present study. 
Out of the 156 women, 9 women have experienced pregnancy wastage. Thus 5.8% 
of the women have pregnancy wastage. The total number of pregnancy wastage is 
33; therefore the average pregnancy wastage per woman is 0.21. Out of 506 
conceptions, the total number of pregnancy wastage is 33 which indicate that 6.5% 
pregnancy wastage has actually occurred among the women of this community. 


Breastfeeding and Fertility 


Breast feeding lay the foundation of healthy psycho-social development, besides 
providing perfect nutrition for infant. 


TABLE 5: BREAST FEEDING, 





Initiation of Frequency Percentage Durationof Frequency Percentage 
breast feeding breast feeding 

1" day 34 21.8 6 months 5 3.2 
2™ day 69 44.2 6 mth- | year 47 301 
3™ day 41 26.3 1-2 years 89 57.1 
No response 12 77 > 2 years 15 9.6 
Total 156 100 Total 156 100 


Average duration of breastfeeding — 15.5 months 


A 
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In the present study, it is observed that the Mankirdia women considered 
breastfeeding as readily available and easy to feed children but due to the existence 
of certain taboos and basıcally due to ignorance maximum mothers initiate 
breastfeeding on the-second day. This finding is in concordance with the other 
primitive tribes of Orissa (Dash, 2010). Vimala and Ratnaprabha (1987) have 
observed among the tribal communities of Andhra Pradesh that in spite of the 
existing taboos and ignorance about the beneficial affect of breastfeeding 95 per 
cent of the women breastfed their babies. This 1s also in accordance with the present 
study. Table 5 highlights that maximum mothers breast their children for 2 years 
and more than two years primarily because breastfeeding is reliable and economical. 
The advantage of breastfeeding for the prevention of pregnancy is not perceived 
well. Lack of breast feeding is believed to cause compromised child growth. 

Generally, the birth intervals and breastfeeding is closely related and shorter 
breastfeeding durations result in higher fertility levels (Goswami, 2009). 
Breastfeeding is the major determinant of prolonged postpartum amenorrhea, 
the birth interval and the resumption of next menses in societies where it is 
universal, prolonged and of high intensity (Singh and Negi, 1985; Srinivasan er 
al., 1989; Babu, 1996). The present findings indicate that 30.1 per cent had breast 
fed their children for a year or more while 3.2 per cent discontinued within six 
months. The average duration of breastfeeding was found to be just more than 
15 months (15.5 months). Thus prolonged breastfeeding and postpartum sexual 
abstinence are factors that account for fertility control. The effect of prolonged 
exclusive breastfeeding practice even without any supplementation is manifested 
in the present community. 


Family Planning and Fertility 


Whenever fertility: is considered, the role of family planning measures becomes an 
important part to be analyzed. ' 


TABLE 6: FAMILY PLANNING METHODS 


Family Planning method Sterilization method Traditional method 
Frequency % Frequency % 
Availed “11 7.1 69 44.2 
Not availed 145 92.9 87 55.8 
Total 156 100 156 100 


It has been observed (Table 6) that the prevalence of sterilization method of 
family planning is. very poor. The data revealed that 92.9% did not adopt the 
sterilization method. Among the users of the family planning method maximum 
percentage of the women were noted to have used traditional method and only 
7.1% preferred sterilization. The use of other modem method of contraception is 
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not prevalent among this remotely located primitive tribal community. They widely 
practice traditional contraception methods to prevent pregnancy (Table 6). 

Thus the main measures of fertility control include the traditional contraception 
method and the effect of prolonged breast feeding or the natural method of fertility 
regulation. 


Conclusion 


The present study focused mainly to examine the socio-cultural variables and 
biological determinants affecting human fertility. At the societal level, the factors 
such as possession of transport, electronic items, family income etc reflects the 
poor socio-economic status and educational background of the present tribe. 

Menarche, a biological determinant of fertility, implies the beginning of the 
fecund life of a woman, but in actual practice, it starts from the time of marriage. 
The mean age at marriage of the women of the present study is only 15 years 
which is much below the Government norms for minimum age at marriage of the 
Indian girls i.e. 18 years. The early age at marriage, which is one of the causes for 
longer fertile life is due to lack of education and awareness. 

The observation of fertility by different socio-cultural variables gives an 
impression that though the mean age at marriage is low, the gap between the mean 
age at first conception & the mean age at first child birth is 1-2 years which 
establishes the fact that biologically their reproductive system is not fit for 
conception and some cases of fertility regulation is also being observed among the 
Mankirdia women. The average fertility of the women in the present study is 3.24. 
Pregnancy wastage is an important biological factor to affect the fertility of a woman 
during her natural reproductive span. In the present study 5.8 % of the women 
have pregnancy wastage. 

In a bid to reduce fertility, studies relating to its social inter-related factors 
have been of major 1mportance to developmental planners. In the present study, 
the social factors such as education, occupation, income etc were studied to analyze 
the effects on fertility and the bio-cultural factors were also identified which 
influence the fertility of the Mankirdia Tribe. 

Duration of breastfeeding has been observed to be closely associated with 
fertility. The study shows that prolonged breastfeeding, playing as a natural factor 
of fertility regulation, had a significant effect in reducing fertility. Despite of 
the low age at marriage and poor prevalence of the permanent or modern methods 
of fertility regulation, a restrained average fertility is manifested in the present 
study. Prolonged breastfeeding and prevalence of widespread traditional 
contraception methods are identified as responsible factors affecting the fertility 
of the present population. However, trends of fertility need to be monitored 
regularly and appropriate measures should be taken to raise the status of Mankirdia 
women. 
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ETHNIC PLURALITY IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS ` 


Fayaz Ahmad Bhat and P.K. Mathur 


Ethnic groups are those who share common traits that are distinct from others such as common 
descent, shared history, common territory, religion, language or dialects, caste, tribe, race or any 
combinations of one or more of these. Further members of ethnic group must identify themselves 
and are identified by others as belonging to a distinctive group. Plural societies are those which 
are characterized by conditions of cultural diversity which is manifested in terms of ethnic groups 
formed on the basis of race, religion, language, territory, caste or tribe. 


Jammu and Kashmrr is ethnically plural because it possesses diversity of cultures within the 
same political unit consisting of a multiplicity of ethnic groups based on religion, territory, 
language, tribe or caste. Muslims are ın majority both in Kashmir division as well as in the 
State but the Jammu Division has the high concentration of Hindus and Buddhists form a 
dominant religious group in Ladakh. Kashmiri has the maximum speakers in Kashmir division, 
Dogri in Jammu and Ladakhi and Balti in Ladakh. Schedule Castes have their maximum 
concentration in Jammu region and minimum in Ladakh division. Ladakh division returned a 
high population of Scheduled Tribes whereas Kashnur region returns the meager population of 
ST’s. Other Backward Class communities have their maximum concentration in Kashmir 
division. Other than SC’s and ST’s and OBC’s, there are generic castes, generic tribes and 
other social categories found in Jammu and Kashmir. The Anthropological Survey of India has 
studied one hundred and eleven (11!) ethnic communities/groups in Jammu and Kashmur under 
tts People of India project. The major ethnic groups in Jammu and Kashmir are Bakarwal, 
Balt, Brokpa, Chibalis, Dogras, Gujjars and Hanjis. Moreover there are numerous small ethnic 
groups like Argon, Afghan, etc. which have significant concentration in isolated pockets of the 
State.It is however possible that there will be many small ethnic groups who may also be part 
of the major ethnic groups or may itself constitute an ethnic group. Further study is needed 
based on field work in the different regions of Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh to explore the 
presence of such ethnic groups. 


Introduction = 


The word ‘ethnic’ is derived from the Greek word ‘ethnikos’ which means ‘gentile’, 
‘heathen’ (Sollors 1986: 191). Ethnic group, according to Webster’s Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary (1967: 285), refers to “races or large groups of people having 
common traits of customs”. Different scholars have used different criteria to define 
the concept of ethnic group. Schemerhorn (1978: 15) define an ethnic group “as 
collectivity existing within a larger society, having real or fictional common 
ancestry, memories of a shared historical past and a cultural focus on one or more 
symbolic elements defined as the epitome of their people hood. Examples of such 
symbolic elements are kinship patterns, physical contiguity (as in localism or 
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sectionalism), religious affiliation, language or dialect form, tribal affiliations, 
nationality, phenotypical features, or any combination of these”. Most of the scholars 
such as Morris (1968:168), Cohen (1974: x), Parsons (1975: 56), Barth (1969: 10- 
11), Glazer and Moynihan (1975: 7), Isajiw (1980: 24), Yinger (1997: 3-4) and 
Phadnis have followed Weber in defining ethnic group in terms of subjective belief 
in the distinctive traits such as common descent, shared culture and perception of 
a distinctive identity both by themselves as well as by others etc. Some of the 
scholars like Brass (1974:8) has defined ethnic group in terms of traits that are 
objectively different. 

Thus ethnic groups are those groups which are based on common traits that 
are distinct from others such as common descent, shared history, common territory, 
customs, religion, language or dialects, caste, tribe, race or any combinations of 
one or more of these. Further members of ethnic group must identify themselves 
and are identified by others as belonging to a distinctive group. 

Pluralism is a nebulous concept and has ambiguous connotations. The concept 
of pluralism has its roots in the word “plural” which means “more than one” used 
mostly in Mathematics. The very term pluralism has several meanings, depending 
on the respective discourse to which it refers. Literally pluralism means the condition 
or the character of being multiple or plural. The Webster’s Dictionary (1966) has 
defined it as the existence or toleration of groups within a society or state, whether 
ethnic, cultural;- political, and religious. Encyclopedia Britannica (1768:361) 
explains it as the autonomy enjoyed by disparate groups, whether cultural, political, 
ethnic or religious within a society. Pluralism is a term used by social scientists to 
describe situation where different racial and ethnic groups are consolidated into a 
society governed by one political or governmental unit or what we can say one 
administration. Generally these societies are characterized by conditions of cultural 
diversity which is.manifested in terms of ethnicity, race, religion, language or tribe 
(Simpson 1995; 459). ies te 

Different Scholars have devised different ways to describe multi ethnic, multi- 
racial, multi religious, multi linguistic etc. societies contained under the rubric of 
pluralism. The term pluralism is first found in Furnivall’s (1948) Colonial Policy 
and Practice; he coined the term to describe the forces of circumstances-economic 
and political in colonial situations that united groups of different ethnicities. For 
Furnivall, the political form of the plural society is one of colonial domination, 
which imposes a Western superstructure of business and administration on the 
native world, and a forced union on the different sections of society. The social 
basis is a diversity of peoples living side by side, but separately within the same 
political unit who mix but do not combine. Economic symbiosis and mutual 
avoidance, cultural diversity and social cleavage characterize the social basis of 
the plural society. The classic description of plural society by Furnivall based on 
his analysis of the colonial situation reads: 
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“Each group holds by its own religion, its own culture, its own ideas and ways. As individuals 
they meet but only in the market place,......... there is a plural society, with different sections 
of the community living side by side, but separately within the same political unit. Even in 
the economic sphere there is a division of labor on racial lines (1948: 308 )”. 


To Furnivall, pluralism best described those Asian societies, specifically Indonesia 
and Burma, where different cultural groups were brought together under the auspices 
of one colonial administration. The result was a society composed of different 
cultural groups that met and intermingled only for the purpose of commerce and 
colonial politics. The economic forces act as determinants, creating, integrating 
and maintaining the plural society in situations of cultural and social diversity 
under colonial domination. At many points, economic forces tend to create friction, 
and the plural society is in fact held together only by pressure exerted from outside 
by the colonial power; it has no common will. Most other social institutions 
including religion, language, education, marriage, and kinship ties remained group 
specific and culturally separated. 

Smith recognized the applicability of plural society and pluralism’ s connotation 
not only to the Western Colonial societies in Asia but to Colonial societies in other 
parts of the world as well as to post-colonial societies specifically British West 
Indies. In the tradition of Furnivall, Smith also sees plural societies as characterized 
by cultural diversity, social cleavage, and conflict. Smith defined plural society as 
those which practice very different systems of compulsory institution, i.e., in this 
type of society cultural and social plurality coexists. Smith argues that if the different 
units of the plural society were to carry on their different institutional practices, 
including the political, they would-constitute separate societies. As they are bound 
together within a single polity, it is therefore necessary that the formal political 
institutions of subordinate sections have «o be repressed as a condition of the political 
unity of the total society under the control of the dominant group. Further such 
differences should produce incompatibility within the society held together only 
by power concentrated in the hands of one cultural section. 

“Given the fundamental differences of belief, value, and organization that connote pluralism, 

the monopoly of power by one cultural section is the essential precondition for the 

maintenance of the total society ın its current form (1965: 86). 

Smith describes the monopoly of power by one cultural section and not adherence 
to common values as the essential precondition for the maintenance of the total 
society in its current form. He further says that it is the regulation consisting of 
rigid and hierarchical ordering of the relation between different sections which 
holds the society together as there is no predominance of common values and 
common motivations in plural society. 


‘a Leo Kuper (1971: 7) and Van den Berghe (1971:67-68) too broke the colonial 


and post -colonial restrictions on the applicability of the concept of pluralism by 
using it for assessing and understanding industrial and post-industrial societies. 
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They used the term pluralism for those societies in which there is democracy as 
well as political domination and societies in which there is equilibrium based on 
value consensus as well as societies in which there is conflict based on coercion. 

Thus pluralism is defined as the existence or toleration of groups within a 
society or state, whether ethnic, cultural, political, and religious. Plural societies 
are those which are characterized by conditions of cultural diversity which is 
manifested in terms of ethnicity, race, religion, language, territory, caste or tribe. 
Therefore we can say that ethnic pluralism describes the situation in which different 
ethnic groups are consolidated into single political or governmental units. 


Methodology 


The present paper is descriptive in nature and aims to highlight ethnic plurality in 
Jammu and Kashmir in terms of (1) the religious plurality, (2) the language plurality, 
(3) the caste plurality, (4) the tribal plurality and (5) ethnic groups in Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The present paper is based on secondary data obtained from Census of India 
2001 and supplemented with State Digest of Statistics and published work wherever 
necessary. 


Area of Study 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir is one of the largest States of the Indian Union. 
It lies between 32°-15' and 37°-05' north latitude and 72°-35° and 83°-20' east 
longitude. The total area of the State is about 222236 Sq.km of which 78114 Sq.km 
are under the illegal occupation of Pakistan and 37555 Sq.kms under China. In 
addition to this 5180 Sq.kms of Jammu and Kashmir were illegally handed over 
by Pakistan to China. This leaves the State with an area of 101387 Sq.kms.The 
Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir is bounded by China in the north and east, 
Afghanistan in the north-west and Pakistan ın the west and in the south, it is linked 
with the rest of the Country by sharing its border with Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 


Demographic Profile of the State 


Jammu and Kashmir ranks 19" in population size among the states of India. A 
glance of the Table 1 reveals that the state of Jammu and Kashmir has a population 
of 1, 01, 43,700 persons in census 2001. Further break-up of this population shows 
that 53, 00, 574 are male and 47, 69,343 are female. Among the three regions of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kashmir has the highest population (5441341) followed by 
Jammu (4395712). Ladakh has the least percentage of population (232864), 
although it occupies the major land area of the state. The distribution of population 
reveals striking variation at the district level. According to the 2001 census figures, 
the accentuation of population is mostly found in the districts of Baramulla, Srinagar, 
Anantnag and Jammu. Out of the fourteen districts of the state, Jammu has the 
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TABLE 1: DISTRICT WISE POPULATION, SEX RATIO AND DENSITY-2001 


State/District Persons Male Female Sex Ratto Density 
Jammu and Kashmir - 10143700 $360926 4782774 900 99 
1 Kupwara 650393 341303 309090 929 269 
2 Baramulla 1169780 614816 554964 909 254 
3 Srinagar 1202447 649491 552956 871 556 
4 Badgam 629309 326050 303259 918 433 
5 Pulwama 652607 335544 317063 938 452 
6 Anantnag 1172434 610007 ` 562427 922 294 
7 Leh 117232 64306 52926 805 3 
8 Kargil 119307 64955 54352 901 8 
9 Doda 691929 363526 328403 905 59 
10 Udhampur 743509 399686 343823 871 162 
11 Poonch 372613 194213 178400 916 222 
12 Rajauri 483284 257336 225948 891 182 
13 Jammu 1588772 850302 738470 881 508 
l4 Kathua 550084 289391 260693 907 205 


Source: Census of India, 2001 


highest population (1571911) and Kargil has the lowest (115227). Sex ratio (number 
of females per one thousand males) is one of the basic demographic characteristic 
of a society and Jammu and Kashmur ranks 26" in sex ratio among the states of 
India. Table 1 shows the distribution pattern of sex ratio of population of Jammu 
and Kashmir at the district level. It can be seen from the Table 1 that the sex ratio 
of state of Jammu and Kashmir is 900 as per 2001 census which is lower than the 
sex ratio at national level i.e. 933. Out of the fourteen districts, Pulwama has the 
maximum value of sex ratio (938) while Leh (Ladakh) has the minimum value of 
it (805). It is depicted by the Table 1 that Jammu and Kashmir has a population 
density of 99 in census 2001. A glance at the Table 1 reveals that Srinagar district 
has the highest density of 556 and Leh has the lowest density of 3. 


Ethnic Plurality in Jammu and Kashmir 


There is a plurality of ethnic groups in terms of region, religion, language, caste, 
tribe or culture making Jammu and Kashmir State incomparably the most plural 
State of India. The ethnic plurality of Jammu and Kashmir can be understood in 
terms of: 


Regional Plurality 

The Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir comprises of three natural regions: Jammu, 
Kashmir and Ladakh. Table 2 reveals the numerical strength of the regions and 
sub-regions in Jammu and Kashmir. It shows that there are- 14 (22) Districts; 59 
(82) Tehsils; 121 (142) Community Developmental Blocks and 2661 (4136) 
Panchayats, 6652 Villages, 68 urban areas and 7 Urban Agglomerations. 
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Geographically, the Pir Panchal range separates Jammu from the Kashmir valley 
while Zojila intervenes between Kashmir and Ladakh. Jammu region lies towards 
the southern and south-eastern side of the state and comprises of six districts namely 
Jammu, Kathua, Doda, Udhampur, Rajauri and Poonch; Kashmir region or valley 
of Kashmir lies towards the western side of the state and comprises of six districts 
namely Anantnag, Baramulla, Badgam, Kupwara, Pulwama and Srinagar and 
Ladakh region which sprawls over the northern and north-eastern mountainous 
part of the state comprises of two districts namely Kargil and Leh. 


TABLE 2: REGIONAL DESCRIPTION OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
S No. Regions Total Number 





1 Number of Districts 14 (22) 
2 Number of Tehsils 59 (82) 
3 Number of C.D Blocks 121 (142) 
4 Number of Panchayats 2661 (4136) 
5 Number of Villages 6652 
6 Number of Urban Areas 68 


7 Number of Urban Agglomerations 7 


Note: Figures in brackets indicate information period ending 31“ March 2008. 
Source: Digest of Statistics 2007-08. Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Govt. of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Page-1. 


Religious Plurality 
Religion is an important cultural feature of a population. All religions have left an 
imprint on the customs, art, literature, food-habits, politics and culture of mankind. 
The state of Jammu and Kashmir is characterized by a distinct kind of religious 
plurality. Followers of almost all the important religions-Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Sikhism, Jainism and Christianity with their various denominations 
live there. The three major religious groups are Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. Other 
religious groups i.e., Buddhists, Christians, Jains etc. alsc dot the various areas of 
the state. The percentage distribution of population by various religious groups in 
Table 3 shows that Muslims constitute about 66.97 per cent of the total religious 
population of the state while Hindus rank second with 29.63 per cent population. 
There are 2.04 per cent Sikhs, 1.12 per cent Buddhists, and 0.20 per cent Christians. 
Other religious groups including Jains have negligible share. The distribution of 
population by religion in Jammu province is depicted in Table 3. A glance at the 
table reveals that Hindus constitute the majority population (65.23 per cent) followed 
by Muslims (30.69 per cent), Sikhs (3.57 per cent), where as Christians, Buddhists 
and Jains are negligible. 

Religion wise population distribution in Kashmir province as given in Table 3 
reveals the fact that 97.16 per cent of the total population of the province constitutes 
of Muslims while Hindus constitute the largest minority community with 1.84 per 


h 
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TABLE 3: RELIGION WISE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 


Jee SAMIMU AND ASM ee 
State/ Popula- Hindus Muslims Sikhs Chris- Budd- Jains Others Religion 
Division/ tion tians  hists not 
District ` stated 
Jammu and 
Kashmir 10143700 3005359 6793240 207154 20299 113787 2518 97 1256 
(29.63) (66.97) (2.04) (0.20) (1.12) Neg Neg Neg 
Jammu 4430191 2889672 1359521 16133 158205 3572 2014 - - 
(43.67) (65.23) (30.69) Neg (3.57) Neg Neg - - 
1 Doda 691929 286849 400765 439 1942 1866 26 - - 
2 Udhampur 743509 542593 190112 2632 7723 211 57 - - 
3 Poonch 372613 19391 342512 283 10297 108 0 - - 
4 Rajauri 483284 180162 291067 206 11601 94 7 - - 
5 Jammu 1588772 1366711 90272 11115 117490 1155 1899 - - 
6 Kathua 550084 493966 44793 1458 9152 138 25 - - 
Ladakh 236539 14715 112119 409 730 108493 3 - - 
(2.33) (6.22) (47.40) Neg Neg (45.87) Neg - - 
7 Leh 117232 9573 16156 338 503 90618 2 - - 
8 Kargil 119307 5142 95963 71 227 17875 l - - 
Kashmir 5476970 100962 5321600 3467 48219 13140 501 - - 
(53.99) (1.84) (97.16) Neg Neg Neg Neg - - 
9 Kupwara 650393 12708 633263 S45 3454 208 177 ~ - 
10 Baramulla 1169780 15191 1141162 527 12141 12141 13 - - 
11 Srmagar 1202447 48853 1138175 1592 12967 480 296 - - 
12 Badgam 629309 6533 617212 178 5317 59 0 - - 
13 Pulwama 652607 6088 637008 625 8787 80 6 - - 
14 Anantnag 1172434 11589 1154780 290 5553 172 9 - - 


Note: Values in parenthesis are in percentage. 
Source: Census of India, 2001. Census of India 2001: CD-Religion. New Delhi: Registrar General 
of India, Directorate of census Operations, Government of India. 


cent population. Other religious groups which include Sikhs, Christians, Buddhists 
and Jains have negligible presence. However after 1990 when the state was engulfed 
with militant violence, about 95 per cent of the total population of Kashmiri Pandits 
left the Kashmir Valley. 

Ladakh has been the highest centre of Buddhism and it is practiced as a way of 
life. Buddhists and Shia Muslims are the dominant religious groups in Ladakh. 
Religion wise distribution of population in Ladakh province is depicted in Table 3. 
Muslims and Buddhists constitute the majority religious communities in Ladakh 
with 47.40 per cent and 45.87 per cent population respectively. Other religious 
groups are in minority. These aré Hindus (6.22 per cent), Sikh (Neg), Christian 
(Neg), jains (Neg). 

Though Muslims are in majority in Kashmir division but the Jammu Division 
has the high concentration of Hindus and Buddhists form a dominant religious 
group in Ladakh. 
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Language Plurality 

The people of Jammu and Kashmir State whether Kashmiris, Dogras, Gujjars, 
Bakarwals, Ladakhis, Baltis, Dards, etc. have in all the censuses unambiguously 
identified their indigenous languages as their ‘mother tongues’ thereby consolidating 
their respective ethno-linguistic and cultural identities (Pushp and Wariko 1996: 
190). The constitution of the State recognizes eight regional languages while the 
Census lists over a hundred tongues spoken by the people. When the people talk 
with others, they also use the language other than their mother tongue. The Ladakhis 
also talk in Kashmiri (Singh 2003: 16). Table 4 makes it amply clear that Kashmiri 
commands the largest number of speakers (5301596), with Dogri (2205559) at 
second and Gojri (747850) at third position. Out of the fifteen numerically biggest 
mother tongues, Bengali has the smallest number of speakers (13700). Kashmiri 
has the maximum speakers in Kashmir division, Dogri in Jammu, and Ladakhi 
and Balti in Ladakh. 


TABLE 4: FIFTEEN NUMERICALLY BIGGEST MOTHER TONGUES IN DESCENDING 
ORDER OF STRENGTH IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR (2001). 


S.No Mother Tongue Persons Per cent to State 
Total Population 

1 Kashmin 5301596 52.26 
2 Dogri ' 2205559 21.74 
3 Goyri 747850 7.37 
4 Pahari 703771 6.94 
5 Hind 192761 1.90 
6 Punjabi 190275 1.88 
7 Ladakhi 101396 100 
8 Bhadrawahi 66612 0.66 
9 Sirayi 46302 046 
10 Shina 34165 0.34 
I Kishtiwan 33399 0.33 
12 Gujari 24767 0.24 
13 Punchhi 19302 0.19 
14 Balti 19238 0.19 
15 Bengali 13700 0.14 
Other mother tongues 443007 437 

Total 10143700 j 100.00 


Source; Census (2001). Census of India 2001: Languages. New Delhi: Registrar General of India, 
Directorate of Census Operations, Government of India, Page-38. 


Caste Plurality 


According to 2001 census, the Scheduled Caste (SC) population of Jammu and 
Kashmir is 770155 which form 7.59 per cent population of the State. District wise 
distribution of the SC population with respect to population in Jammu and Kashmir 
is given in Table 5. A glance at the table shows that SCs have maximum 
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concentration in Jammu with a share of 24.86 per cent, followed by Kathua (23.15 
per cent) and Udhampur (19.1 per cent). The districts of Kashmir region have 
returned a meager SC population. Four districts of Kashmir region have recorded 
SC population below 500. Of these, Kupwara and Pulwama districts have less 
than 100 SCs each. The situation is somewhat similar in Ladakh also. The SC 
population in Leh district 1s 618 (0.53 per cent) and in Kargil district it is below 
200, i.e. 137 (0.12 per cent). 

The percentage distribution of population by individual scheduled castes in 
total Scheduled Caste Population as given in Table 5 shows that out of the thirteen 
SCs, Megh ıs the most populous caste having a population of 300980, constituting 
39.08 per cent of the total SC population. They are followed by Chamar (24.33 per 
cent) and Doom (20.76 per cent). These three SCs together constitute 84.2 per cent 
of the total SC population. Four SCs, namely Saryara (1.73 per cent), Basith (2.45 
per cent), Barwala (3.63 percent), and Batwal (5.11 per cent) with population ranging 
from 13327 to 39385 account for 12.9 per cent. The remaining six castes along 
with generic castes constitute the residual 2.9 per cent of the total SC and caste. 
population of the state. Among all the thirteen SCs, Watal is the smallest community 
having population below 200, I.e. 169 (0.22 per cent). 

Tribal Plurality 

According to 2001 census, the total population of Scheduled Tribes (STs) in 
Jammu and Kashmir is 1105979 which constitute 10.9 per cent of the total 
population of the State. District wise distribution of the ST population with respect 
to population in Jammu and Kashmir as depicted in Table 6 shows that among 
all the districts, Kargil (88.33 per cent) has the highest proportion of Scheduled 
Tribes followed by Leh (82.04 per cent), Punch (39.99 per cent) and Rajauri 
(33.12 per cent), Udhampur (14.78 per cent), Doda (11.53 per cent), and Anantnag 
(8.63 per cent). Badgam (2.31 per cent) has the lowest proportion of Scheduled 
Tribe population. 

The percentage distribution of population by individual scheduled tribes in 
total Scheduled Tribe Population as depicted ın Table 6 shows that out of the 
twelve (12) Scheduled Tribes, Gujjar 1s the most populous tribe having a population 
of 763806, thus forming (69.06 per cent) of the total ST population. Bot is the 
second major tribe (8.76 per cent), followed by Bakarwal (5.49 per cent) and Brokpa 
(4.69 per cent). Gujjar along with these three tribes constitute 88 per cent of the 
total tribal population whereas Gaddi (3.23per cent), Purigpa (3.41 per cent) and 
Balti (3.51 per cent) having population ranging from 35765 down to 38818 
constitute 10.2 per cent of the total ST population. Remaining five tribes: Sippi, 
Changpa, Mon, Garra and Beda along with generic tribes constitute the residual 
proportion (1.9 per cent).-Among all the tribes, Beda is the smallest group with a 
population of 128 constituting (0.01 per cent) of the total ST population. 
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Other than Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe population, the Government 
of India has notified twenty (20) Backward Class Communities in State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. These are Bahach Hanjie and Shikara Wallas, Bangi, Bhangi, Khakrob 
(Sweepers) (excluding those in Scheduled Castes),Barbers (Rural only), Bhand, 
Dambali Faqir, Doom (excluding those in Scheduled Castes), Fisherman including 
Gada Hanz, Grati (Rural Only), Jheewar, Kulfagir, Kumhar, Kumahar (Village 
Fotters), Madari, Bazigar, Mirasi, Sansi, Shaksaz, Shoe-Repairers (working without 
the aid of machines), Shupri Watal (excluding those in Scheduled Castes), Sikligar, 
Teeli, Teli (Rural Only), Lohar, Tarkhan etc. (Bhatt and Bhargava 2005:68). Other 
than SC’s and ST’s and OBC’s, there are generic castes, generic tribes and other 
social categories found in Jammu and Kashmir. 


Ethnic Groups of Jammu and Kashmir 


The various ethnic groups of the Jammu and Kashmir state, though interact with 
each other have particular geographical boundaries and specific areas of high 
concentration. The Anthropological Survey of India has studied one hundred and 
eleven (111) ethnic communities/groups in Jammu and Kashmir under its People 
of India project. The major ethnic groups in Jammu and Kashmir are Bakarwal, 
Balti, Brokpa, Chibalis, Dogras, Gujjars and Hanjis. Moreover there are numerous 
small ethnic groups like Argon, Afghan, Beda, Barwala, Basith, Batwal, Bhagat, 
Bhat (Muslims), Bhojru, Baba, Bafanda, Banduk Khar, Beg, Bhand, Bodh, Bomba, 
Botraja, Bajigar/Bazigar/Madari, Charak, Charji, Chib, Chimba/Chimbe, Chura/ 
Chure, Cheintz, Chhan, Chopan, Champa, Dholwala, Dhyar, Dogra Brahman, Dogra 
Jheer, Dogra Muslims, Domal, Dum, Dander, Dar, Desil, Dhamali Faqir/Fakir, 
Dhobi, Dokhpa, Dosali, Gaddi, Gardi, Gujrati Brahman, Gumar, Gara, Galwan, 
Ganai, Ganz, Gorkhan, Gujri, Jain, Jogi, Jat, Jaral, Jangam ,Kashmiri Pandit, Kavoj, 
Kraal, Kul Faqir/Fakir, Khatri, Katoch, Lohar, Lone, Mughal, Malik, Manyygur, 
Mon, Moravian, Mohyal Brahman, Mochi/Chamar, Megh, Manhas, Mahajan, 
Nagvanshi, Nalband, Namdagur, Naqqash, Navid/Hajjam, Perne, Panyach, Para, 
Pohul, Punchi Sikh, Ratal, Rather, Salaria, Sansi, Saryara, Sen, Sikligar, Sochi, 
Saiyid, Sangtarash, Sunar, Setch/Ses, Shaksaz, Sofi, Tantrey, Teli, Tarkhan, Wani, 
Watal, Waza which have significant concentration in isolated pockets of the State. 

The division wise distribution of ethnic groups in Jammu division as given in 
Table 7 shows that out the forty eight ethnic groups, eighteen (from 1-18) speak 
Dogri within their community/ family, follow Hinduism (except one who has 
followers of Islam also) and are predominantly SC’s. There are six groups (from 
19-24) who speak Dogri but are Muslim (05) and Christian (01). There are eight 
(from 25-32) ethic groups who speak not only Dogri but other languages within 
their community/ family and are predominantly Hindus (except four who have 
followers of Islam also. Among these four ethnic groups, two are the followers of 
Sikhism also). There are eleven (from 33-43) ethnic groups (eight Hindu, one Sikh 
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TABLE 7: ETHNIC GROUPS IN JAMMU DIVISION 


Distribution/ Within 
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Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu * 
Jammu 
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Jammu 


Jammu 
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Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 


Jammu 


Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 


Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 


Jammu 
Jammu 
Jammu 


Jammu 


Language 
Outside 
communitw Community 
family family 
Dogri Dogn,Hind 
Dogri Hindi,Punyabi. 
Dogri Hindi 
-- Dogri Hindi or 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogri Dogri, Hindi 
Dogri Hindi, Urdu 
Dogri Dogn 
Dogri Hind: 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogri Dogn 
Dogri Punjabi 
Dogn Hindi 
Dogri Dogn, Urdu 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogri Hindi, Punjabi, 
Urdu 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogri Dogri 
Dogn Dogri 
Dogri Punjabi, 
Kashmiri, Urdu 
Dogri Urdu 
Dogri Urdu 
Dogri Punjabi 
Dogri, Urdu, 
Punjabi English 
Dogn, Dogn, 
Punjabi, Punjabi, 
Pahari Pahari. 
Dogri, Dogri, 
Gujrati Punjabi, Hindi 
Dogri, Urdu, Punjabi 
Kishtiwan, 
English 
Dogri, Dogri, Pahan, 
Pahari, Hindi 
Hindi 


Religion 


Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 


Hindu 
Punjabi 
Hindu 


Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 


‘Hindu 


Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hindu 


Hindu 
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Muslim 
Muslim 


Muslim 
Muslim 
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Hindu 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Hindu 


‘Majority Minority *Catg. 
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- sc 
- sc 


- sc 
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Jammu 
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Dogri, English, 
Punjabi Urdu 
Dogri, Kishtiwari, 
Kishtiwari, Dogri, Urdu, 
Dogn, Urdu, English 
English 
Dogri, Urdu, Dogn, 
Punjabi Urdu 
Bazigar Dogri, 
bhasa Hind: 
Pahari Urdu, Hindi 
Hybridof Hybrid of 
Dogri&  Dogn& 
Punjabi Punjabi 
Kishtiwan, Kıshtiwari, 
Dogri, Dogri, 
English, English, 
Urduand Urdu, 
Hindi Hindi 
Hybndof Dogri, 
Dognand Hindi 
Punjabi 
Gadıyalı Dogn, 
Kashmın, 
Bhaderwahi 
Urdu, Urdu, Hindi 
Haryanvi 
Punjabi Punjabi, 
Bhaderwalu, Bhaderwahi, 
Kishtiwari, Kishtiwari, 
Rambani Rambani. 
Poonchi Poonchi 
Punjabi, Urdu, English 
Urdu 
Gojn Kashmirt, Urdu, 
Hindi,Punjabi 
eh kk 
+ ** 
** ae 
+k + 
+ Dogri 
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*Catg.-Category, SC-Scheduled Caste, ST- Scheduled Tribe, OBC-Other Backward Classes, 


EEB-Educationally and Economically Backward, BC-Backward Class, R&LM-Reltgious and 
Linguistic Minonty, SB-Socially Backward, (-)-Not mentioned, ** Language spoken is not 


mentioned ın the sources. 


Source: Fouq, M. M. D. 1996 Tarikh-1-Aqwam-1-Kashmir (Urdu). Srinagar: Chinar Publishing House. 
Singh, K.S (eds ) 2003 People of India, J & K. Vol XXY, Anthropological Survey of India. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publications. 
Dewan, P. 2007 Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh: Jammu. New Delhi: Manas Publications. 
Bhasin, M. K. and Nag, S. 2002 Demography of the People of Jammu and Kashmir. Delhi: Kamla Raj 
Enterprises. 
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and two Muslim) who are spread over in Jammu but don’t speak Dogri at intra- 
community or intrafamilial level. In addition to this, there are five ethnic groups 
(from 44-48) who have followers of Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism but their language 
of communication at intra-familial or intra-community level is not known. 

The division wise distribution of ethnic groups in Kashmir division as given 
in Table 8 shows that out of forty eight ethnic groups, thirty seven (from 1-37) 
speak Kashmiri within their community/ family, follow Islam (except two who 
have followers of Hinduism also) and are predominantly OBC’s. There are four 
ethnic groups (from 38-41) who not only speak Kashmiri but other languages within 
their family/ community and are Muslims. There are four ethnic groups (from 42- 
45) (three Muslim and one Hindu) who are found in Kashmir division but don’t 
speak Kashmiri at the intra-community or intra-familial level. In addition to this, 
there are three ethnic groups (from 46-48) (two Muslim and one Hindu) whose 
language of communication at intra-familial or intra~-community level is not known. 

The division wise distribution of ethnic groups in Ladakh division is given in 
Table 9. A glance at the table reveals that out of ten ethnic groups; six (from 1-6) 
are ST, follow Buddhism (one has the followers of Islam also) and speak languages 
like Ladakhi (3), Bodhi (1), Changskhat (1) and Droskhat (1) at intra-familial or 
intra~-community level. In addition to this there are four ethnic groups (from 7-10) 
in which two are Muslim (one has the followers of Buddhism also) as well as ST 
and speak language Shina and Balti and remaining two (one Muslim and one 
Christian) speak Ladakhi but they are not ST. 

Further, there are five more ethnic groups as given in Table 10 namely Kashmiri 
Pandith, Pohul, Gujjar, Jain and Jat who are distributed both in Jammu as well as 
Kashmir division. They speak languages like Kashmiri, Urdu, Gujri, Dogri, Punjabi 
etc. within their family and community. They follow religions such as Hinduism, 
Islam, Jainism and Sikhism. Two among them belong to social categories such as 
ST and Backward Class. z 

From the above analysis, it is clear that the traits that are used to define an 
ethnic group such as region, religion, language and social status may be independent 
of each other or there may be overlapping of such traits leading to formation of 
small as well as large ethnic groups. E.g., Ethnic groups in Kashmir division who 
are largely Muslims, speak Kashmiri and are predominantly OBCs form a large 
ethnic group popularly known as Kashmiris. Similarly, ethnic groups in Jammu 
division who are predominantly Hindus, speak Dogri and are largely SCs form a 
large ethnic group branded as Dogras and ethnic groups of Ladakh, who are mostly 
Buddhists, speak Ladakhi and Balti and are mainly STs, form a large ethnic group 
acknowledged as Ladakhis. 

It is however possible that there will be small ethnic groups who may also be 
part of the major ethnic groups or may itself constitute an ethnic group. Further 
study is needed based on field work in the different regions of Jammu, Kashmir 
and Ladakh to explore the presence of such ethnic groups. 
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TABLE 8: ETHNIC GROUPS IN KASHMIR DIVISION 
Language Religion 
S. Ethnic Distribution/ Within Outside ‘ Majority Minority *Catg. 
No group Diviston community/ communtiy SC/ST/ 
family family OBCEtc. 
l Baba Kashmir Kashmiri Kashnunt Muslim - - 
2 Bafanda Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmiri Muslim - - 
3  Banduk Khar Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmuri Muslim - EEB 
4 Beg Kashmir Kashmin Kashmiri Muslim - - 
§ Bhat Muslims Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmin Muslim - - 
6 Channs Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu Muslim - - 
7  Chopan Kashmir Kashmiri Gojri, Pahari Muslim - OBC 
8 Dander Kashmur Kashmin Urdu Muslim - OBC 
9 Dhamali Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmuri Muslim - SC 
Paqir/Faqir 
10 Dar Kashmir Kashmin Kashmin Muslim - OBC 
11 Desil Kashmir Kashmiun = Kashmin Muslim - OBC 
12 Galwan Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu Muslim - SB 
13 Ganar Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu Muslim - ~- 
14 Ganz Kasbmır Kashmıı Kashmuri Muslim - - 
15 Gorkan/ Kashmir Kashmin Kashmir Muslim - OBC 
Gorkun 
16 Gujri/Goor Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu ` Muslim - BC 
17 Hanjis Kashmur Kashmin Kashmiri Muslim - - 
18 Kavoy Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmiri Muslim - - 
19 Kraal Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmin, Urdu Muslim - - 
20 Lohar Kashmir Kashmin  Kashmırı Muslim - 1 OBC & 
BC 
21 Lone Kashmir Kashmuri , Urdu Muslim - OBC 
22 Malik Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmin Muslim - ~ 
23 Namdagur Kashmir Kashmin Urdu l Muslim - -~ 
24 Navid/Hajjam Kashmir Kashmir. Kashmurt Muslim - - 
25 Rather Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmuri Muslim - - 
26 Saiyid Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu Muslim - - 
27 Sangtarash Kashmir Kashmıri Kashmir, Urdu Muslim - BC 
28 Sanur Kashmir Kashmıı Kashmırı, Urdu Muslim - - 
29 Setch/ Ses Kashmir Kashmırı Kashmiri, Urdu = Muslun - ~ 
30 Shaksaz Kashmır Kashmmı Urdu Muslim - OBC 
31 Tantrey ’ Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu f Muslim  «- - 
32 Tel Kashmir Kashmir Kashmuri Muslim - OBC 
33 Wani Kashmir Kashmin Urdu Muslim - - 
34 Watal Kasbmur Kashmin Urdu Muslim - SC 
35 Waza Kashmir Kashmiri Urdu Muslim - ~ 
36 Bhand Kashmir Kashmuri, Urdu Muslim Hindu = 
37 Sofi Kashmir Kashmırı Urdu Muslim Hindu EEB 
38 Kul Fagir/ Kashmir Kashmiri, Urdu, Muslim - EEB 
Faqir Pashto Kashmıri 
39 Nalband Kashmir Kashmiri, Kashmiri, Urdu Muslim - OBC 
Urdu 
40 Nagqqash Kashmur Kashmiri, Kashmin,Urdu Muslim - - 
Urdu ‘ 
41 Para Kashmir, Kashmin, Kashmuri, Muslim - - 


English English 
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42 Afghan Kashmir Pakhto Kashmiri Muslim - - 

fs (Pashto) 

43 Bomba Kashmir Pahari Urdu Muslim - BC 
44 Botraja Kashmir Nagan Kashmiri Musiim - - 
45 Cheintz . Kashmir Dogri Dogri, Hindi Hindu Musim - 
46 Dhobi Kashmir =% * Muslim - OBC 
47 Manjygur Kashmir +t +*+ Muslım - - 
48 Panyach Kashmir  ** x Hindu : BC 


Note: "*Catg.-Category, SC-Scheduled Caste, ST- Scheduled Tribe, OBC-Other Backward Classes, 
EEB-Educationally and Economically Backward, BC-Backward Class, R&LM-Religious and 
Linguistic Minority, SB-Socially Backward, (-)-Not mentioned, ** Language spoken is not 

ll mentioned in the sources. 
~ Source: Foug, M. M. D. 1996 Tarikh-i-Aqwam-i-Kashmi (Urdu) Srinagar: Chinar Publishing House. 

Singh, K.S (eds.) 2003 People of India, J & K. Vol. XXV, Anthropological Survey of India. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publications. 

Dewan, P. 2004a Jammu, Kashmur and Ladakh: Kashmir. New Delhi’ Manas Publications. 

Bhasin, M. K. and Nag, S. 2002 Demography of the People of Jammu and Kashmir. Delhi: Kamla Ray 
Enterprises. 


TABLE 9: ETHNIC GROUPS IN LADAKH DIVISION 


et a re NG OR a Soe mg I E a 
S. Ethnic Distribution/ Within Outside Majority Minority *Catg. 
No. group ‘° Dwision Community/ Community/ SC/ST 
ER family family OBCEte. 
/” 1 Beda Ladakh Ladakhi Hindi, Buddhist Muslim ST 
2 Gara Ladakh Ladakht Urdu Buddhist - ST 
3 Mon Ladakh Ladakhi Urdu Buddhist - ST 
4 Bodh Ladakh Bodhi Hindustani Buddhist - ST 
5 Champa/ Ladakh Changskhat Bodhi Buddhist - ST 
Changpa or 
Changskyet 
6 Dokhpa/ Ladakh Droskhat Ladakhi or Buddhist - _ ST 
Drokhpa Urdu : 
7 ~ Brogpa Ladakh Shina Balt, Bodhi, Muslim Buddhist ST 
Urdu 
8 Balti Ladakh Balti Urdu Muslim - ST 
9 Argon Ladakh Ladakhi Turkısh, Tibetan Muslım - - 


i. 10 Moravian Ladakh Ladakhi Urdu, English Christian - - 


Note: *Catg.-Category, SC-Scheduled Caste, ST- Scheduled Tribe, OBC-Other Backward Classes, 
EEB-Educationally and Economically Backward, BC-Backward Class, R&LM-Religious and 
Linguistic Minority, SB-Socially Backward, (-)-Not mentioned, ** Language spoken 1s not 
mentioned in the sources. 

Source: Foug, M. M. D. 1996 Tarikh-i-Aqwam-i-Kashmir (Urdu). Srinagar: Chinar Publishing House. 

Singh, K.S (eds.) 2003 People of India, J & K. Vol. XXV, Anthropological Survey of India. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publications. 

Dewan, P. 2004b Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh: Ladakh. New Delhi. Manas Publications. 

Bhasin, M. K. and Nag, S. 2002 Demography of the People of Jammu and Kashmir. Delhi: Kamla Raj 
Enterprises. 

Bhasin, V. 1999 Tribals of Ladakh: Ecology, Human Settlement and Health. Delhi: Kamla Raj 

Enterprises. 
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_ TABLE 10 ETHNIC GROUPS IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Language Religion 
S. Ethnic — Dustribution/ Within Outside Majority Minonty *Catg. 
No group = Division Community/ Community/ SC/ST/ 
Jamily family OBC 
: etc. 
1 Gujjar Jammu, Kashour Gujri Kashmin, Hindi, Muslim - ST 
Punjab 
2 Jain ‘Jammu, Kashmir Dogri, Kashmiri, Urdu, Hindi. Jain - - 
Punjabi. 
3 Jat Jammu, Kashmir Dogn, Punjabi Hindi Sikh Hindu - 
' 4 Kashmin Jammu, Kashmir Kashmirt,Urdu Urdu, Hindi, Hindu - - 
Pandith Dogri, 
Punjabi etc. 
5 Pohul Jammu, Kashmir Kashmiri Kashmiri Muslim - BC 


Note: *Catg.-Category, SC-Scheduled Caste, ST- Scheduled Tribe, OBC-Other Backward Classes, 
EEB-Educationally and Economically Backward, BC-Backward Class, R&LM-Religious and 
Linguistic Minority, SB-Socially Backward, (-)-Not mentioned, ** Language spoken is not 
mentioned in the sources. 

Source: Foug, M. M D. 1996 Tarikh-i-Aqwam-i-Kashmir (Urdu). Srinagar: Chinar Publishing House. 

Singh, K.S (eds.) 2003 People of India, J & K. Vol. XXV, Anthropological Survey of India. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publications. 

Dewan, P. 2004a Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh: Kashmir. New Delhi: Manas Publications. 

Dewan, P. 2007 Jammu, Kashmur and Ladakh: Jammu. New Delhu: Manas Publications. 

Bhasin, M. K. and Nag, S. 2002 Demography of the People of Jammu and Kashmir. Delhi: Kamla Raj 
Enterprises. 
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FIGURE 1 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
ETHNIC GROUPS 


á inne Grups in Janmi Owisic 


E Erme Groups in Kasra Dsion 
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@ Die Groupe in Joramu and Keshni 





Ethnic Groups in Jammu Division: Barwala, Batwal, Bhagat/Kabirpanthi, Mochi/ Chamar, Chimba/ 
Chimbe, Dhyar, Dogra, Dogra Brahman, Dosali, Gardi, Gumar, Megh, Pere, Rattal, Sansi, 
Saryara, Sochi, Chib, Chibalis, Dogra Jheer, Dogra Muslim, Domal, Jaral, Chura/Chure, 
Mohyal Brahman, Dum, Guyrati Brahman, Katoch, Nagvanshi, Salaria, Sen, Tarkhan, Bazigar, 
Basith, Bhojru, Charak, Charjis, Gaddi, Jangam, Khatri, Punchi Sikh, Mughal, Bakarwal, 
Mahajan, Jogi, Dholwala, Manhas, Sikligar. 

Ethnic Groups in Kashmir Division: Baba, Bafanda, Banduk Khar, Beg, Bhat Muslims, Channs, 

_ Chopan, Dander, Dhamali Faqir/Faqır, Dar, Desil, Galwan, Ganar, Ganz, Gorkan/Gorkun, 

Gujr/Goor, Hanjis, Kavoj, Kraal, Lohar, Lone, Malik, Namdagur, Navid/Hajjam, Rather, 
Saiyid, Sangtarash, Sanur, Setch/ Ses, Shaksaz, Tantrey, Teli, Wani, Watal, Waza, Bhand, 
Sofi, Kul Fagir/ Faqir, Nalband, Naqqash, Para, Afghan, Bomba, Botraja, Cheimtz, Dhobi, 
Manjygur, Panyach 

Ethnic Groups in Ladakh Division: Beda, Gara, Mon, Bodh, Champa/Changpa, Dokhpa/ Drokhpa, 
Broqpa, Balt, Argon, Moravian. 

Ethnic Groups in Jammu and Kashmir: Gujar, Jain, Jat, Kashmir Pandith, Pohul. 
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A NOTE ON INDUSTRIALIZATION-ITS IMPACT ON AN 
INDUSTRIAL TOWN-A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


` Moumita Gupta and Mahua Patra 


Introduction 


Industrialization refers to sustained economic growth caused by the application of 
inanimate sources of power to mechanize production. The process of 
industrialization is directly linked with the Industrial Revolution, usually dated 
1760-1850, when the massive interrelated economic, technological and social 
changes occurred (Misra & Hasnain, 2003). 

Presently, the life-style of human society is radically changed due to the 
introduction of new industrial cities. Whether this change may bring benefit of all 
the people who live in those industrial area or not an in-depth study is very much 
important in this regard. Those people who are directly related or those people 
who are indirectly related in this process of industrialization-it should necessary to 
examine the exact situation of people who live in an industrial city. 


Background of the Present Study 


Administrative Location & Site Selection 


The present work is based on an industrial town named Haldia. Haldia is essentially 
an industrial town and a municipality in Purba Medinipore ın West Bengal. It is a 
major seaport &industrial belt located approximately 50 k.m. South-west of Calcutta 
near the mouth of the Hooghly River, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. 
The main criteria for selection of this industrial town is that, 
1. It has been declared as “Planning Area” under section9 (1) of the West 
Bengal Town &Country (Planning &Development) Act, 1979. 
2. Different types of huge population (1, 70,695asof2001 India Census) are 
found here. 
3. Excellent number of Industries (both large &small scale) than that of other 
industrial town. With over 400 industrial units, Haldia has an investment 
` of over Rs. 120 billion& currently provides direct employment to over 
12000 people &indirect employment to over 50,000 people. 


4. Communication facilities are better than that of other industrial town. 
Address for communication: Moumita Gupta, Assistant Professor, Department of Anthropology, Haldia 


Govt. College, PO-Debhog, Dist.-Purba Medinipur, West Bengal and Mahua Patra, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology, Haldia Govt. College. 
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5. Huge number of facilities like availability of school, colleges, hospitals, 
technical institutes etc. 


Development of port facility, excellent location advantage. 


7. Beside these worst effects of industrialization i.e. air pollution, breathing 
problems, eye irritation loss of hair, acidity etc. are also seen in this town. 
Due to these problems, most of the people of this area are seriously 
ill.So,this is one of major focus area of our investigation . 


Objectives 


From this study we have mainly focused on the advantages and disadvantages 
of local people of Haldia town. Simultaneously we wanted to show the effects 
of industrialization and its immediate impact on the daily life pattern of the 
people. Moreover it also focused in the study that in spite of bad effect of 
industrialization why most of the people of West-Bengal generally prefer this 
industrial area. 


Methodology 


We interviewed more or less 50 families containing 450-500 peoples irrespective 
of age and sex of different popular areas of Haldia.Generaly,we restrict our 
investigations within Durgachak, Hazra more, Manjusree, Balurghata, Brajalalchak, 
Chiranjeebpur, Ranichak, Haldia Township, Paurashabha and adjacent areas of 
Mitsubishi. Sometimes, case study method was also used. At first, we followed 
structural questionnaire, then narrative method was also used. We mainly preferred 
those informants who are directly related with industries. Sometimes, local people 
of different professions other than industrial laborers were interviewed who are 
not directly related but very much aware about the advantages and disadvantages 
of this area due to staying there for a long period. 


Findings 


The population of Haldia was about 1,70,695 according to 2001 Census, where 
males constitute 53% of the population & females 47%. It had an average literacy 
rate i.e. 88%, higher than the national average of about 59.5%. There ıs an 
interesting feature in Haldia is that whereas, male literacy was 79%, female 
literacy was 98% according to 2001 Census. 13% of the population is under 6 
yrs.of age (Haldia, Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Haldia). 

Haldia ıs also a base of Indian Coast Guard. There is a hover port to house two 
of the six hovercrafts belonging to the Indian Coast Guard Haldia has a typical 
moderate climate. Summers are very hot and humid. Rainfall ıs heavy, winters are 
very chilly. 
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Haldia township is divided into more than 24 clusters and most of these have 
quarter arrangements for employees of different companies mainly PSUs.Durgachak 
is the place which is the heart of Haldia. Working families, businessmen stay here. 
Offices, Banks; Govt. offices, Hotels are located here. 


Advantages 


The industrial town Haldia has several major factories, including South Asian Petro 
Chemicals Ltd., Indian Oil Corporation Ltd. (IOC), Exide, Shaw-Wallace, Tata 
Chemicals, Haldia Petrochemicals, Hindusthan Liver, Hooghly Metcoke & Power, 
Bharat Petrolium, Swal Corp. Ltd., Ruchi Soya Industries Ltd., Chambal Fertilizers 
and Chemicals Ltd., Hindusthan Fertiliser Corporation Ltd., Renuka Sugar Factory, 
inaddition to various light industries like Monakshi, Rohit etc.. The port has attracted 
major International Petrochemicals like Mitsubishi Chemical Corporation (MCC). 
Mitsubishi Chemical has the second largest Terephthalic acid producing plant in 
Haldia large number of companies are also being set-up now, Dredging Corporation 
of India ltd primarily being ancillary industries to the Haldia Petrochemicals. The 
Haldia Petrochemicals is the second largest project of such kind in India. These 
industries create job opportunities not only for the people of Haldia, but also the 
nearby ones. Jobs in administration, finance, accounts, production&manufacturing, 
software, marketing, sales, IT etc.are being offered by all the factories presently 
running in the town. On the basis of these factories, different types of housing 
complexes, employee’s quarters, Welfare organization, Hotels, offices, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, banks are constructed. These also provide different job 
opportunities to the people of Haldia. Colleges like Haldia Institute of Technology, 
Haldia Govt.College, and Haldia Paramedical College, Haldia Law College, Haldia 
Institute of Dental Science and Research etc. produce highly qualified students for 
joining those industries. Haldia also has an upcoming Medical college named Dr. 
B. C. Roy Hospital (Existing Industries-Haldia Development Authority, 
http://www. hdaindia.com) Therefore; highly qualified people who want to pursue 
a carrier in the field of education have many facilities in the schools and colleges. 
Haldia also has an institute that comes under Ministry of Chemicals and Fertilizers 
of Govt. of India whose name is CIPET (Central Institute of Plastic Engineering 
and Technology) that caters to the need of Plastic and Polymer industries in view 
of plastics processing, testing, mould making, tool room etc. There are different 
courses available with CIPET, both long and short term with affiliation and 
orientation obtained from different industries. So, due to a industrial town in West 
Bengal, Haldia has the potential to provide both skilled & unskilled job facilities 
as per their interest, qualifications and experiences. Besides these, by the 
Government large amount of revenue collection are happened from industrial 
production. As a result a large number of people prefer this area as a habitation 
spot permanently. 
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Disadvantages 


During our one month’s investigation, we interviewed fifty families which 
having more or less 450 to 500 members approximately. Generally, we 
restrict our investigation among the families of the local areas which are more or 
less associated with Industries. During this time, we observed that 50% of the 
members of family are affected with different diseases. In the following table 1, 
we discussed about the preliminary analysis of health hazards of those families 
of Haldia. ~ 


TABLE 1: LIST OF HEALTH HAZARDS AMONG THE POPULATION OF HALDIA 
(MAINLY AMONG TEN LOCAL AREAS)-A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Sr. No. . Name of the disease Affected area Number Number Total 
ofaffected of affected 
Males Females 





1 Skin allergy Durgachak 10 8 18 
Manjusree 8 5 13 

Chiranjeebpur 15 10 25 

Township 14 l 15 

3 Total 47 24 71 

2 . Dust allergy Ranichak 15, 12 27 
Chiranjeebpur 11 9 20 

Durgachak 10 8 18 

Total 36 29 65 

3 Eye imitation/infection Ranichak 10 8 18 
; Hajra more 8 6 14 

Brajalalchak 6 4 10 

Manyusree 3 1 4 

Durgachak 8 6 14 

Total 35 25 60 

4 Hair problems, loss of hair , Ranichak 5 2 7 
Chiranjeebpur 4 2 6 

Hajra more 4 2 6 

Brajalalchak 5 1 6 

Township 4 1 5 

Durgachak 4 2 6 

Pourasabha 2 2 4 

` Balurghata 4 1 5 

Total 32 13 45 

5 Obstructive Respiration/ Durgachak 8 5 13 
Breathing problem ' Chıranjeebpur 9 4 13 
Township 12 2 14 

Total 29 l1 40 

6 Gastrıc problem : Manjusree 5 8 13 
Durgachak 3 6 9 

Chiranjeebpur 2 5 7 


table contd 


y 


Sr. No. Name ofthe disease 


7 Tannıng problem 
(skin becoming dark ın colour) 
8 Cough and Cold 
Neurological problem 
10 Thyroid problem 
I COPD (Chronic Obstructive 
Pulmonary disease) 
12 Chronic Bronchitis 
Analysis 
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Affected area 


Hajra more 
Total 
Ranichak 
Durgachak 
Manjusree 
Township 
Total 
Balurghata 
Pourasabha 
Township 
Durgachak 
Total 
Durgachak 
Chiranjeebpur 
Adjacent area of 
Mitsubishi 
Pourasabha 
Balurghata 
Manyusree 
Hajra more 
Brajalalchak 
Total 
Durgachak 
Hajra more 
Manjusree 
Total 
Chiranjeebpur 
Durgachak 
Adjacent area of 
Mitsubishi 
Total 
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Durgachak 
Adjacent area of 
Mitsubishi 
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It can be analyzed from the above chart is that the members of the investigated 
families of Haldia are mainly affected with 12 types of diseases approximately. 
Generally Skin allergy (T-71, M-47 & F-24), Dust allergy (T-65, M-36 & F-29) & 
Eye irritation (T-60, M-35, F-25) occur in higher percentage than others. In those 
diseases, males are more affected than females. It is observed from this chart that 
both Dust allergy & Eye irritation occur in Ranichak area with same high frequency 
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(T-18, M-10 & F-8), whereas, skin allergy mainly prevail in Chiranjeebpur (T-25, 
M-15 & F-10). 

Besides these, we observed an interesting feature in the above chart i.e. the 
highest number of female population affected in some diseases like Thyroid 
(F-17, M-7), Gastric (F-25, M-13) & Tanning Problem i.e. Skin become dark in 
colour (F-24, M-12) than that of male populations. 

In spite of these, we also observed that the two diseases like Hair problem & 
Neurological problem occur among most of the areas (i.e. eight areas) than that of 
others. So. It can be assumed that, most of the people of those areas are affected & 
these are the most common diseases ın these areas. 

Lastly, we also showed ın this chart that Chronic Bronchitis bears the lowest 
percentage (T-21, M-14&F-7) than that of other diseases. 

During our investigation, we found that the main problem of daily life of Haldia 
1s first of all pollution. As an Industrial town, a large quantity of heavy loaded 
vehicles are running between the city throughout the day. Even in night, this picture 
is also the same. For this reason, the main road of Haldia is always filled with 
dusts. As a result, air & sound pollution occurs. Cough & Cold, Dust allergies are 
prevailing among the children as well as adult people of Haldia. 


Analysis 


Table 2 mainly depicts the different types of diseases among the studied 
population of Haldia on the basis of age group. It can be observed that, the age 
group 15+-25 bears the highest percentage (100 people) of affected population 
whereas 65+ secures the lowest percentage (37 people). Besides these, it is also 
noticed that, the age group 25+-35 & the age group 5+-15 bears the second 
(88 people) & third (85 people) position in this chart. So, it may be assumed that, 
young generation is mainly affected (le. age group 15+-25 & 254-35; Total- 
100+88 = 188) in various diseases in Haldia as because they are mainly the 
worst sufferers of pollution. 

As the Assistant Professor of Haldia Govt.College, we also stay in Haldia for 
five days in a week. In front of our college, Renuka Sugar Factory is situated. For 
this reason, we are also more or less the sufferers with the disadvantages of the 
industries along with the local people of Haldia. 

During field investigation, we interviewed 55 local women of Haldia who are 
basically housewife. We observed that many of them suffered from acidity, gastric 
problem; problem of indigestion, problem of thyroid etc. They told us that this 
problem mainly started after they are permanently staying in Haldia. 

The quality of water is not so good due to heavy quantity of iron particles, 
problems of loss of hair is found. Sometimes in summer period, due to large quantity 
of salt content in water, loss of hair is also found in both males & females. Problem 
of baldness is occurred. 
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TABLE 2: DIFFERENT TYPES OF DISEASES AMONG THE STUDIED POPULATION OF 
HALDIA ON THE BASIS OF AGE GROUP 


Age Group Name of the diseases 


15-May 


15-25 


25-35 


35-45 


45-55 


65 & 
above 


Cough and cold, skin allergy, 


Darkish skin, dust allergy, 
eye irritation, respiratory/ 
breathing problem, hair 
problem 


Cough & cold, Skin allergy, 
Darkish skin, dust allergy, 
eye irritation, respiratory / 
breathing problem, 

hair problem. 

hair problem, Skin allergy, 
dust allergy, eye irritation, 


Darkish skin, Gastric problem, 


Nerve Problem & Thyroid 


Skin allergy, dust allergy, 
eye irritation, Darkish skin, 
Gastric problem, hair 
problem, Nerve 

Problem & Thyroid 

Skin allergy, eye uritation, 
Nerve Problem, 
Thyroidproblem Gastric 
problem, hair problem 
Cough & cold, Nerve 
Problem, COPD, 

Chronic Broncitis, 
respiratory / breathing 
problem s 
COPD, Chronic Broncitis, 
respiratory / breathing 
problem 


Cause of the 
diseases 


Air and 
Water pollution 


Air and 
Water pollution 


Water, Air & 
Sound pollution 


Water, Air & 
Sound pollution 


Water, Air & 
Sound pollution 


Air & Sound 
pollution 


Air pollution 


No. of affected persons 


20+15+8+17+12+8+5 


10+20+15+20+15+10+10 


15+15+18+10+9+1343+5 


114+104+124+4415+1245+10 


10+11+8+9+1043 


44114849412 


15+12410 


Total 


85 


100 


88 


79 


51 


37 


Industries of Haldia mainly produce agricultural chemicals, fertilizers, 
pesticides, petroleum, sugar, plastic, raw material of iron & steel, edible oil, 
polyethylene & polypropylene based products which sometimes create many 
problems among. the local people. Due to large quantity of factories, problem of 
respiration, ashma are found in adult population as a result of continuously emission 
of bad smell of smoke & gas. Sometimes, a bad smell of sulphur gas may cause 
many difficulties in respiration. 

Eye uritation or Eye infection is another major problem in Haldia. During 
investigation, we found that mainly the adult women are affected in that disease. 
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Several types of skin infections & skin allergies are observed among the children 
as well as adult people irrespective of age & sex. According to the local people, 
always a small quantity of iron mixed with air formed dust, which is present in the 
industrial atmosphere. As a result, several number of harmful diseases are caused 
by inhaling those infected dust particles. During investigation, we interviewed 15 
adult people who suffered Airflow obstruction, Chronic Bronchitis, COPD (Chronic 
Obstructive Pulmonary Diseases), breathing trouble due to the adverse effects of 
Air pollution. 

During our invstigation, we found that several children, who are the student of a 
reputed school of Ranichak, became affected very much in pollution. As this schoo! 
is very close to Renuka Sugar Factory, these children are the worst sufferers of this. 
According to the opinion of their mothers, they become very dark in skin colour, 
problem of hair loss arises. Skin allergies & dust allergies are frequently occurring. 

Due to the adverse effect of gas, sometimes tree leaves are being pale in colour 
& curling. In rainy season, worst effect of gas is found. Headache, Convulsion & 
Nerve problems are the problems there. 


Conclusion 


Industrialization has both good & bad effects. As an Industrial town, Haldia also 
has lots of opportunities in education & job facilities, but heavy pollution in air 
causes some dangerous diseases which affects people’s daily life. To control this 
problem, Pollution Control Board should be strict & vigilant as a remedy. Waste 
Management Department should be very aware & systematic regarding disposal 
of industrial & domestic wastes in entire Haldia town. Like any other Industrial 
Town, there are also slums, excessive population -so garbage control should be 
proper. Health Department should make people conscious properly about the disease 
i.e. AIDS, Drug —addiction etc. 

If we eradicate these conveniences & 1f pollution ıs controlled through effective 
measures, then the negative effects of pollution is minimized. As a result, Haldia 
may be basically a pollution-free industrial town than any other having excessive 
number of advantages. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ETHICS FOR OUR TIMES : ESSAYS IN GANDHIAN PERSPECTIVE - By M.V. 
Nadkarni, 2011, Oxford University Press, New Delhi — 110 001, pp. 262, Price: T 650. 


Ethics may significantly called as an applied limb of philosophy having different moral 
principles and values. It is the scripture of morality — the scripture which is principally 
centralised on the issues of personal modes of behaviour of the people in society. The very 
ideas of good and bad are combined in this sphere that are applied to human affairs. In 
ancient time, as for example, the question for sins and virtues was linked up with the domain 
of ethics. Dishonesty was compicuously regarded as sinful act and thus it was ethically 
condemned. Ethics was customarily applied for investigating into the root-cause of the 
sinful activities. This includes the general ideas on ethics but it has never analysed and 
evaluated through times and space in the light of new understandings conditioned by 
changing situations. In general, ethics is taken to be granted as an assemblage of various do 
and donot consequences. It confers moral institutions to society and it is expected that 
those directives should be followed for the betterment of the social system. In the book 
under review the author, Prof. M.V. Nadkarni, has deviated from the beaten track in the line 
of discussion on ethics and thus he refuses to accept that ethics is limited to a bunch of “dos 
and don’ ts”. He dislikes to call it a scientific discipline rather a philosophical pattern. At the 
very beginning Prof. Nadkarni discloses the fact that his intention is not to enrich the 
knowledge of ethics and ethical principles that are in vogue in the academic world. But he 
wants to open a different perspective — and this is rooted to his own thinking pattern as an 
economist having practical experience in human development issues. In so doing he has 
been prompted to examine the ethical dimensions of various human-related issues that are 
affiliated to development — economic, environmental religious, humanitarian and the like. 
These have been done in the light of Gandhian philosophy. The book is specifically designed 
to appraise the ethical considerations following Gandhiji’s stance who was not a staunch 
believer in mere philosophical discourse in a conventional way rather he was always in 
favour of experiment in the background of his life-philosophy. The author has felt that the 
Gandhian approach is pregnated with relevant practical considerations in the integrated 
explanation of the different issues of ethical ways and means as well as their harnessing 
significantly in taking instant decisions in conflicting situations. 

The book is provided with the three distinct parts and nine chapters/ sections together 
with an Introduction. The specific aum of the book and the author’s particular view-points 
on the manner of presentation of different essays here have been clearly put forward. Prof. 
Nadkarni has humbly conceded that the book is not on Hindu ‘or Indian ethical views but 
the Indian rationale has been drawn for serving the different purpose which in fact focus 
discernible light to illuminate the universal perspective especially on the subject-matter of 
globalization. i 

The introductory part of the book is basically informative. Hese the author summarizes 
his specific views on ethics and ethical concepts that he has utilised in exploring his very 
ideas on which the book is planned. His explorations on the issues in utilising Gandhian 
ethical approaches for the purpose of dealing with the present day crises which have been 
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scrutinized from the domain of social science investigative efforts. The introductory part is 
largely devoted to Gandhiji’s different concepts in which the ideal ethical man tops the list 
in the course of any development or progress in the social situation. Amongst lots of principles 
as have been developed and thereby advocated for the people’s well-being freedom has 
come to the forefront. The freedom for activity according to the concerned person’s 
conscience stands as most needed. The so-called ethical man makes a venture for securing 
such freedom which 1s compatible for promoting the interest of the society which recognizes 
him as a dynamic part. In this particular situation the need for any outside control is not felt. 
In this way the significance of ethical man has been spelt out and with this some suggestive 
measures have been indicated in case of failure to get such an ideal type of humanity. 

, Coming to the different chapters it is seen that first one is devoted to the Gandhian 
perspective where the essence of Gandhiji’s thinking patterns in respect of justice, peace 
and freedom have been pin-pointed. Gandhiji’s essential principles of ethics have been 
declared as truth and non-violence. These two factors are seen to be extensively discussed 
with concrete examples. 

Gandhiji’s distinction between absolute truth and relative truth have been well discussed 
here. His concept of Ahimsa is not only well illustrated but also its mode of application and 
the results thereof have been brought to light. Here Gandhian concept of politics, religion, 
as well as economics, sustainable development and environment have also been taken into 
consideration. Moreover, the adoption of Gandhian perspective in the governance has been 
critically discussed with positive instance. In this way the following chapters have been 
engaged in focusing Gandhian way of thinking. So far the religion is concerned Gandhiji’s 
vision of it goes beyond the individual specific religion — his vision is centralised on 
multiplicity of religions having separate followers. He is not in favour of western definition 
of secularism — rather he is of opinion that secularism is a state of mind when equal respect 
is given to all religions and there prevails no wave of discrimination. His philosophy is 
rooted to the concept that there should develop a religious environment which functions in 
uniting the people but not dividing them. Gandhiji’s religion is extremely practical. The 
next two chapters have been devoted to ethics and development and its relevance to 
environment and culture. In the exploration of the basic tenets of these chapters what is 
important to note that all sorts of views as put forward to highlight ethics and development 
and its correlation with culture are conspicuously illustrated on the basis of expressive 
examples. The question of environment awareness amongst the people has given a prime 
importance here and very naturally the ethical norms and related circumstances have found 
a befitting place. In part there it is seen that justice as a crucial and major aspect of ethics 
has been evaluated and along with this equity and harmony in human life-style and activities 
have been taken into consideration by putting examples from the epics and other ancient 
literatures. The roles of ethics have been brought forward while talking about the holistic 
approach to knowledge. Our knowledge completes with the active recognition of the whole. 
It is supported by the research appeal of the social sciences which always seeks holistic 
view of the situation. In the next part concepts of humanism have been forwarded. It 
highlights the concept of humanism and its stand in Hinduism. Here Gandhiji has been 
illustrated as all-rounded humanist. His humanism 1s mostly religion-oriented. In spite of 
this human beings constitute the principal element of his focus of faith and understanding. 
His humanist philosophy is centred round love and respect for each other. While discussing 
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the role of ethics in Hinduism it has been regretfully pointed out that the very fact like 
ethics in Hinduism has often been misunderstood, more or less, by some western scholars. 
Here an attempt has been made to rectify those misunderstandings. With the help of deep- 
based analysis of the ethical situatéons in the Vedas and Upanishads the ethical 
misconceptions have been tried to root out. The Gita’s contribution to Hindu ethics as well 
as epics-oriented baseline of ethics are the specific cases in point to proceed in this line. 
Prof. Nadkarni has established a perceptible authority in the evaluation of ethics and ethical 
thinking patterns by putting concrete examples from Indian ethos drawing relevant examples 
from Indian thought and culture but the appeal has always surpassed the sectorial outlook 
and thereby has presented a unique universal standpoint. 


R. M. Sarkar 


DIVERSITY, IDENTITY AND LINKAGES : EXPLORATIONS IN HISTORICAL 
ETHNOGRAPHY - By K.S. Singh, 2011, Oxford University Press, New Delhi — 110 
001, pp. 156, Price: % 545. 


The study of historical ethnography demands not only the development of a specific 
inclination on inter-disciplinary research but it needs a free mind to bind in reciprocal fashion 
the theoretical knowledge collected from recorded materials with the practical comprehension 
achieved through empirical findings. Ethnography basically speaks about peoples’ culture 
~~ their way of life which is the synthesis of different traits forming a trait complex. Until 
and unless these are isolated and studied separately the nature and pattern of combination 
can never be understood. It requires the historical methodology. History leads the inquisitive 
persons to go deep into the situation in time perspective and to help in understanding the 
very roofs of the traits individually and their causes and effects of cluster formation. In 
order to understand the trend and nature of functional activities of these on the way of life 
of the people in a social setting a close marriage between history and ethnography is the 
basic point. At the first quarter of the last century the premier Indian ethnographer, S.C. 
Roy — the Father of Indian Ethnology — grievously noted that the historians were all along 
reluctant about the primitive/tribal people of India occupying the background of Indian 
history. He further reiterated that the lamp of inquiry had already been lighted to illuminate 
the hidden recess of tribe life. Roy believed that the knowledge of history and of the tribal 
people help us to comprehend thoroughly the culture of the people in India. Roy wrote a 
monograph on the Munda tribe in 1912 after collecting data through anthropological field 
work and evaluating those through historical expeitise. It was the first monograph in India 
written by an Indian scholar. 

This particular tradition in later years has not only been very diligently and 
introspectively followed but entirely substantiated that particular line which opened up the 
clear horizon of historical ethnography. The name of K. S. Singh is seen to be illuminated 
in this domain as a dedicated worker in the field of historical ethnography, centering round 
whom this anthology has been designed. There are distinct eleven sections in this book 
each of which is devoted to explore the life and philosophy of the people of India and their 
various development of thinking patterns that are processed through varied conceptual ideas 
as developed and nurtured by the author. K. S. Singh’s historical investigations on the 
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different phenomena of broad-based Indian historical events were from the very inception 
effectually activated to focus human dimensions tn the perspective of traditional culture. At 
the very preliminary stage of his research he indiscriminately put specific emphasis on the 
tribal way of life. His historical approaches to analyse critically the tribal uprisings is not 
only a novel and justified attempt but these have given a turning point towards the sphere of 
integrated study of history and ethnography. His analysis on the ethnographic materials as 
depicted in the Mahabharata is worth mentioning because of the fact the analytical 
observations on the various happenings as recorded in the Great Epic of India are deeply 
centralised on the time, people, culture, philosophy and ecological purview. He recognises 
the people at one level of their multilevel identity and this identity has been derived from 
space. The notion of space as identified by him is grounded ın objective realities. It becomes 
perfectly true when he proclaims that the identification of the people of India by the outside 
world has mostly been done on the ecological perspective. The space, according to him, 1s 
at the highly enriched pattern. It suggests symbolic relation between it and the people. The 
' people not only adore these topographical features as living embodiments but also nourish 
a close feeling of integration with these factors. Singh has given considerable importance 
to folklore materials and he has drawn a beautiful connection of the folklore tradition like 
the existence of age-old sacred groves among the tribal communities. These are the holy 
places where the tribal deities are believed to reside. The practice is not unintelligible rather 
it can be further developed and stimulated as the overall maintenance of the biodiversity. 
Culture and ecology are the interrelated phenomena and this relationship is found to be 
existent in the folklore domain. 

Singh has shown his mastery when he tries to evaluate Manu’s role in the focusing 
of the traditional and functioning principles of contemporary Indian ethnography. The 
novelty of Indian Society is its categorization into varnas and jatis leading to a hierarchical 
system and which was having categorical influence of distinctive occupation patterns. 
This particular paper analyses Manu’s direct impact on the social structure and related 
ritualistic practices ın connection with Indian social system. It is highly imperative to 
note the roles played by a particular ecological setting like Mithila in the flourishing of 
various cultural patterns which, in course of time, have been diffused in the North and 
Eastern India in particular and the India in general. The ethnographic picture based on 
the celebrated Maithili classic Varna Ratnakar gives a totalistic view of the Maithili culture 
and tradition which pin-point its identity. Here orthodoxy and heterodoxy have been 
found to be amalgamated in the baseline of cultural tradition. It must be admitted that in 
the study of the ethnographical dimension ın India the colonial administration has not 
only taken the lead but also it traverses extensively with deepest concern. It is true to 
mention that this sort of ethnographical work broadly utilised for the purpose of effective 
governance but at the same time the endeavour could open the vast horizon of the holistic 
life, culture and traditions of the people of India. Singh 1s to be specifically credited for 
forwarding a detailed picture of the colonial ethnography which discloses many less known, 
if not unknown, features. This particular section has been further enriched by the following 
section on Ethnography and Census which encompasses a broader perspective of Indian 
population through time and space. While discussing the details of the phenomenon Singh 
observes that the survey work on the ethnography has presented a comprehensive profile 
of the Indian population. 
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In these maiden attempts made by the colonial administration to study the people of 
India there was no doubt, a lot of discrepancies due to obvious reasons which became more 
methodical and scientific after the initiation of the Anthropological Survey of India in a 
full-fledged manner in 1945. Since then this celebrated institution has been devoting itself 
to the cause of the People of India in all dimensions which have found a systematic illustration 
beautifully as well as authentically presented by Singh in this compendium. The next section 
highlights the distinguished. People of India (POD project, framed as well as conducted by 
K.S. Singh as the Director General of Anthropological Survey of India. The very discussions 
on this issue here in the 8" section starts with the logistics and then the myriad population 
patterns and perspectives of India have been brought out through long-term, painstaking 
and systematic investigations on the basis of direct field work conducted by the trained 
personnel. Various diversities like biological, linguistic, social and cultural have been taken 
into consideration. Occupational patterns of the people are identified all over the country. 
Out of the vast amount of concrete data the diversities of the people along with their linkages, 
variations of traits and their convergence have ably been put forward together with the 
changes due to modernization and globalization. In the other sections there are exhaustive 
reflections of convergence of history and anthropology where the documentation and 
interpretation of identity, ethnicity and social movements have been assessed. Diversity, 
heterogencity and integration in the chequred way of life of the people of India have been 
put forward and categorically analysed to focus the characteristic composite culture of Indian 
humanity. K.S. Singh in his integrated study on multifarious dimensions wanted to open up 
the human surface in India — it was his solemn pledge. This anthology would, no doubt, 
help all categories of readers interested in Indian society and the novel attempt made by the 
publishing company concerned in this regard is highly praiseworthy. The book deserves 
all-inclusive inquisitiveness by virtue of its excellence. 


R. M. Sarkar 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND PRACTICES : A Portrayal of the Integrative Process — 
By Amitabha Sarkar and Samira Dasgupta, 2010, Agam Kala Prakashan, New Delhi 
110 052, pp. 128, Price: % 700. 


Religion provides the people concerned the specific ways and means to adapt themselves 
with the surroundings. In course of their totalistic adaptation to the world at large it is 
needed that the people living in a particular ecological setting must fight against the 
surrounding incompatibilities for their existence. This striking strategy is two fold ın nature 
— biological and cultural. As the biological unit body always fights with the undesirable 
circumstances but it is done exclusively through the application of biological and more 
precisely in bio-genetic background. But the cultural adaptation is conducted through the 
application of some concrete social processes which developed round various thinking 
patterns ultimately giving rise to a philosophical setting. This particular phenomenon 
instigated man in a particular eco-cultural milieu to find out ways and means to resist the 
supernatural forces from the felling of their wrath on the people and also to search out the 
procedure for appeasing the malevolent spirits lest they could do harm. This situational 
context ultimately bestows different sets of beliefs which produce various ceremonies, rituals 
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and observances in the life of the people concerned. Religion is the consequence of some 
organised thought pattern which eventually gives rise to what is known as religious belief. 
This particular belief pattern creates a basic tradition in relation to a community upon which 
develop all other phases of life situation. 

On the basis of this pragmatic principle the joint authors, Amitabha Sarkar and Samira 
Dasgupta, have tried to focus the life-philosophy of the Bastar tribal groups. Bastar is 
proverbially distinctive for the chequered way of life of varied tribal communities with 
individual philosophical criteria living in divergent ecological settings. At the very outset 
the authors have tried to put forward the fact that the Bastar region embraces various ethnic 
groups with their individual identity following its particular religious beliefs and practices 
which have been shaped according to their specific environmental situation in relation to 
their habitat. In this forest clad zone liye different tribal groups side by side in an atmosphere 
of cohesion and compromise. While collection of data through the direct field investigation 
method on the religiosity of the tribal groups here the authors have seen and understood the 
features and functions of different festivals and connected belief patterns. They have ably 
been comprehended the syncretic nature of these which have given vent to cultural synthesis. 
It is m this way the authors could discern the particular strategy, running traditionally, 
which acted like a cohesive agent ultimately resulted into a centripetal force by means of 
which all the communities in lieu of their more or less diversities were in an integrating 
situation making a concerted congregation. 

Two chapters of the book have been devoted to focus the ethno-historical background 
of the region and the people. The tribal people of Bastar recognize three principal categories 
of deities like Earth Goddess, Lineage Deity and Matagudi. All the deities occupy the 
important places in the society but the Matagudi has some specification because of its 
specialization as Mother Cult. The Mother Cult is not only very common in Bastar but the 
cult concerned is seen to have a deep insight into the socio-psychological and philosophical 
state of affairs among the Bastar people irrespective of their ethnic identities. Here under 
the supremacy of the Mother Goddess all sorts of cultural separatism are automatically 
bowed down forming an integrated cultural whole. The mode of worship and its connected 
patterns of behaviour centering round the supreme Mother Goddess — Dhanteshwari Mata — 
and the many other subordinate mother goddesses spread throughout the numerous villages 
of the region are highly significant in understanding the regional philosophy. The authors 
have traced the royal patronage of the Dhanteshwari Mata. Desehra festival of Bastar is 
celebrated with pomp and éclat has found a detailed and analytical discussion here. The 
data collected on this issue are evaluated in an appreciable manner for focusing the perspective 
of assimilation and integration of the people as a whole. The information on the people and 
their religious cults with relevant interactions has been collected from four different villages 
inhabited by the tribal as well as non-tribal communities. The detailed chart on the realistic 
components and the involvement of the villages and communities as well as the participation 
of the different ethnic groups demands attention of the inquisitive readers. This effort would 
necessarily be helpful for the future researchers on folk cults and their various dimensions. 
Sideby side with the indigenous cults and sanskritic ritualistic domain like Lakshmi Jagar 
has been presented here. It ıs related to the goddess Lakshmi — the deity of corn. ‘This 
worship is a kind of awakening i.e. Jagar which is conducted by both the tribal and the non- 
tribal people. It is interesting to the note that they offer dhankul or big bow, winnowing fan 
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as well as paddy seedlings highlighting the transition from foraging to agricultural stage of 
economy. In this work there is reference on the process of transformation of the Hindu 
Goddess Dhanteshwari — an incarnation of Durga — was installed at Bastar region by an 
influential Hindu outsider long ago who happened to be the representative of the Royal 
family, Itis this Dhanteshwarı Mata who has created an atmosphere of agglomeration of ali 
the mother goddesses, presiding over the innumerable tribal villages in their respective 
shrines, during the illustrious Dusehra festival exposing the clear picture of assimilation 
and integration. 

The book is interesting to the readers especially those who have got inquisitiveness in 
religiously in its different dimensions. Here a mention is to be made that these rich empirical 
data could have been utilised in a far refined way. The chapters are attractive, no doubt, but 
it is afraid that these are not well-integrated upto the mark. It results repetition of facts 
which disturbs the profundity of reading attention. Despite all these the enthusiasm and 
tenacity of the authors must be congratulated. It is a product of hard labour. The addition of 
16 colour plates at the end of the book are not only highly illustrative but also these speak 
a lot beyond the written record as has been presented tn the 112 pages of the book. 


R. M. Sarkar 


BANGLAR PATCHITRA, PATUA SANGEET, PATUA SAMAJ O 
LOKOSANSKRITI VIJNANA (engali’s Pat Portrayal, Patua Song, Patua Society 
and the Science of Folklore) - By Subrata Kumar Manna (in Bengali), 2011, Firma 
K.L.M. Pvt. Ltd., Kolkata — 700012, pp. 158, Price: 7 150. 


The Patuas or pata-painters are, no doubts, a tradition-bound community which 1s 
characterized by age-long antiquity. It cannot be denied that as a distinct type of folk art the 
production and development of the Patua’s creation became identified through the ages as 
a specific landmark in the ancient arts and crafts domain. The scholars interested in the 
artistic skill of the people became engrossed in the long past. Side by side with the different 
technicalities of the art work, their style of life and philosophy were explored. In course of 
these observations it has been seen that their life and activities have been influenced by the 
different social and religions traditions to save themselves from the conspicuous hazards 
and anxieties in the broader social system. As a necessary consequence these changing 
patterns in the life and philosophy of these traditional artists have exerted tremendous 
influences of changing situations on their artistic work. Various traits of religions beliefs, 
magical view-points and eco-cultural perspectives are to be synthesized in the life-activities 
of these conventional art workers. 

The book under review, written by Dr. Subrata Kumar Manna, is an attempt to focus 
the holistic view of the Patuas in the background of the science of folklore. In understanding 
the different integrating perspective of the traditional heritage the utilization of folklore 
methodological principles is now proved to be the ideal and these encompass the vast and 
multifarious domain of knowledge and understanding. These methodologies instigate the 
researcher to become multidisciplinary in outlook and thereby to keep into the realm of 
various sister disciplines for the purpose of perfect comprehension of the subject matter. It 
1s, no doubt, a welcome venture of Dr. Manna to mvestigate into the life and work of the 
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people whose life-styles and behaviour-patterns are conditioned by vared interactions of 
heterogeneous thoughts and ideas through the methodological principles of folklore which 
is now solely recognised as a social science discipline. At the very outset, the origin and 
development of the Pata-portrayals of Bengal have been analysed in the background of 
archaeological, anthropological, sociological, literary and aesthetic view-points with the 
specific appeal to search into their mixed cultural traditions as well as the gharana (schools 
of thoughts) of this particular art. In the discussion on their society the author has traced 
their descent from some aboriginal groups. 

After the deliberation of the etymological significance of the patas the author has taken 
up the process of full-fledged classification of these on the basis of their structure, theme 
and purpose. The materialistic background of the various sources of the collection of the 
components used in the art work especially the techniques of colour making after adopting 
the indigenous process have been given here in an appreciable manner. Then in the short 
discourse on the Patua society the author has discerned, first of all, the indigenous nature of 
their social setting and then their impact of alien thought-ways conditioned by the exotic 
religions, beliefs, social norms as well as their out-casting by the Brahmin-oriented social 
system. The author has rightly remarked that from tume immemorial the Patuas had to face 
innumerable socio-economic hazards and anxieties which forced them to embrace the 
different thought patterns and philosophical standpoints resulted from their earnest desire 
to save themselves from destruction. It was a kind of basic adaptation to the surrounding 
socio-religious network in which they had to earn their livelihood. All the three factors 
have found more or less suitable and thoughtful expressions in the present book. The author 
has looked into the migration of the Patua communities from the original place of habitat to 
the distant sites in search of livelihood which has very naturally brought the phenomena of 
cultural admixture giving vent to the conspicuous changes in the subyect-matters of the 
patas. Various concrete cases of the perspective of change in the region as well as in the 
country due to the socio-political reasons have been put forward here. So far as the Patua 
songs are concerned the readers will find here the diversified songs composed and sung by 
the Patuas during the display and demonstration of the patas before the clienteles. The 
Patua songs and the patas are reciprocal to each other — one will not be fulfilled without the 
other. In the chapter on Patua sangeet the author has presented many samples of songs 
collected from the Patuas which are centred round varied ancient and modern eventualities 
Attempts have been made here to classify the Patua songs on the basis of their thematic 
approaches. Presentation of the patas associated with the characteristic songs has got 
particular customary procedures. These are handed down through generations. The strategy 
of presentation of the patas has been divided into four principal types. It 1s to be noted here 
that side by side with the general evaluations a lot of applied appraisals have been highlighted. 
The discourse, though in a shorter perspective, pin-points the functional and applied value 
of the pata-portrayal and the pata songs. The addition of some case histories collected from 
the Patua habitats ın the exclusively rural areas has been effective as these focus the present 
day situational context of the subject matter of discussion. 

It is interesting and significant to note that Dr. Manna’s approach in displaying the 
Patua life and work is seen to be deviated from the outmoded trend. He is to be congratulated 
for his indomitable stand to analyse his data through the utilisation of interdisciplinary 
methodology even if it is not categorically process as per convention. But in spite of this 
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sort of lacking the effort must be motivated. Despite a few shortcomings here and there Dr. 
Manna’s endeavour is expected to encourage the future workers in this domain of study to 
proceed further depth-orientation in this line of approach. 


R. M. Sarkar 


A NOMAD CALLED THIEF - REFLECTION ON ADIVASI SILENCE by G. N. 
Devy, Orient Longman, New Delhi 2006. pp. 200, Price: T 295. 


The book under review is placed in the observed reality of tribal life that speaks for the 
necessity of respect to their language, culture and thoughts. Written in a very lucid language 
with deep understanding of culture and community, as the author has developed over his 
prolonged living and interaction with tribals, the book draws attention to the various facets 
of tribal life and growing marginalisation of these communities in general and de-notified 
tribes in particular. : 

Living on the fringes of main stream population, the tribal community has to face a lot 
of problem not only for the dwindling forest resources but also to the negation of their 
right- ful place in the social milieu of the country. A section of them is stigmatised for its 
criminal heritage even in the independent India under the yoke of “Denotified Tribe”. The 
classification has its genesis‘ in the later half of nineteenth century when the colonial 
government notified them as ‘criminal’ under the Criminal Tribe Act 1871, for their fight 
for rightful claims over their land and forest and resistance to follow the rules framed by the 
government which reflected hostility towards the way of life of these communities. Thus a 
significant section of population was condemned to suffer in isolation and agony. Even 
after Independence de-notification of these tribes has little impact on their status as of now 
they are considered as habitual criminals despite the abolition of Habitual Offender Act of 
1959. It appears unbelievable, but even today after 60 years of Independence these tribes 
are bound to live in ghettos; and are discnminated against, though we have given ourselves 
an egalitarian Constitution. 

The author Dr. Ganesh Devy has been working with the tribes of Gujarat for a long 
time and has established a Tribal Academy to promote and research tribal culture from 
tribals perspective in Tejgarh. His deep understanding of the tribes and their culture is 
reflected in the book “A Nomad Called Thief-Reflection on Tribal Silence” which has a 
collection of ten essays touching upon most of the aspect of tribal life. Written with 
philosophical underpinnings the subjects discussed, focus upon sickle cell anaemia, problems 
faced by nomads, suppression of tribal voice, language and literature and issues pertaining 
to tribal development. 

Gujarat is home to 7 million tribals and out of which 2 millions are carriers of sickle 
cell gene, a disease that has no cure. Traversing along the simplisitic tribal way of living, 
the author has reflected upon deep understanding of tribals of their surroundings that lay 
greater emphasis upon life and living rather than to material possession and their 
accumulation. 

Like all other de-notified tribes of the country, Chharas are one of the denotified tribes 
of Gujarat among others (like Banjara, Sansi, Bajania, Nut, Waghari etc.) who are ordained 


-to live in Chharanagar an obscure place quite away from general habitation in Ahmedabad 
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for their supposed lınks to all type of crimes. The condemnations frequently visit them and 
are generally distrusted for any type of work. Though low in education yet educated persons 
from this community face discrimination in job and are deprived of decent livelihood. For 
each and every petty offence they are rounded up ın anticipation and suffer humiliation. It 
was an arduous effort on the part of the author to make a visit to this place and win the 
confidence of these persons who suspect outsiders as the tormentors and generally keep 
their sufferings to themselves. Several instances of police atrocity have been documented 
which not only reveal their plights but also the insecurity and uncertainty that looms large 
over their future prospect. 

Involvement of tribals in Gujarat riots 2002 has been generally interpreted as their 
hatred against the muslim commurity. It is significant to find from the detaiied account as 
to how tribals were instigated by outsiders to participate in the carnage to avenge the relative 
prosperity of the minority community. Like all other places of the state, tribal areas were 
not exception to the tacit connivance of law enforcement agencies in letting the bloodbath 
go unabated. Vulnerability of tribal population under such allurement is understandable. 

The essay on Language and Reality is thought provoking. Language and literature are 
vehicles through which culture is propagated and transmitted. The marginalisation of tribal 
community is evident as none of their language found place in the Constitution till 2003 
when Bodo and Santhal are incorporated in the Eighth schedule of the constitution. Neither 
has any attempt been made to promote tribal languages. Instead these languages have been 
kept on fringes by imparting education in dominant language of the state. How could a 
child relate to his culture when the words conveying them would be silenced? As a scholar 
of literature Devy has emphatically deliberated upon the importance of language and dialect 
in imparting a personality to the community. They reflect our consciousness that is related 
with our physical world. His views are further echoed in the interactive discussion on ‘Adivasi. 
knowledge and Aphasia’ when a tribal scholar Sri Dhirubhai Patel correlated the declining 
resource base to the loss of word in the tribal language. If there is no forest then words 
denoting them would lose their meaning. Thus the whole culture complex that depends 
upon those resource bases would be lost. It is happening in the tribal areas and 1s resulting 
in silencing their voice and pushing them to be a part of faceless and voiceless community. 

Development is relevant when formulated as per the requirement of the concerned 
population. The author has examined the issue with tribal perspective. Though, the strategy 
that he has devised may be debatable, nonetheless, it draws attention tothe alternatives 
wherein empowerment from within can be achieved. The ideals of Mahatma, Aparigrah 
and Samata, as the author believes hold much to end suffering and inequlity. But, does the 
` growing race of competition and privatisation in the name of globalisation will ever listen 
to these ideals and practise them decisively? Answer to these questions holds the key to 
tribal development which supposedly is dear to every government of independent India. 


Dr. Ratnawali 
Assistant Professor 
Centre for Social Studies 
Surat, Gujarat 
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